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Owen Johnson’s Greatest Novel 


THE SALAMANDER 


HE Salamander comes roving from somewhere out 
of the immense reaches of the nation, revolting 
against the common place of an inherited narrow- 

ness, neither sure of what she seeks nor conscious of 
‘| what forces impel or check her. 

} She brings no letters of introduction, but she comes 
resolved to know whom she chooses. 

She meets them all, the men of New York, the medi- 
ocre, the interesting, the powerful, the flesh-hunters, the 
brutes and those who seek only an amused mental 
relaxation. 

She attracts them by hook or crook, in defiance of 
conventions, compelling their attention in ways that at 
the start hopelessly mystify them and lead to mistakes. 

Then she calmly sets them right and forgives them. 


The 





A girl of the present day in revolt, 
adventurous, eager and unafraid; 
without standards, or home ties; 
with a passion to explore but 
not to experience, and a 
curiosity fed by the zest of life. 


Pictures 
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$1.35 net 
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What a Man Wants 


By Charles Marriott 
What a Man Wants 


might well be compared to 
the novels of Henry James, 
but, never for an instant 
does it lose those enchant- 
ing characteristics which 
are so. truly Marriott’s 
very own. 
Cloth, $1.35 net. 


The Intervening Lady 


By Edgar Jepson 
The assertive little miss 
who declares “learning 
grammar’s no good at all— 
nobody uses it,’ and the 
young lady who makes 
matches (including her 
own) and sends men to 
parliament, are equally 

fetching. 
Price $1.25 net. 


Punch and Judy 
By Edwin Pugh 


Life in the London un- 
derworld is here pictured 
with a skill and sympathy 
that recalls Dickens. The 
author has the rare gift of 
establishing between him- 
self and the reader a sense 
of intimacy. 

Price $1.35 net. 








New York BOBBS-MERRILL COMP ANY Indianapolis 
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Some Selected Summer Fiction 


THE LAST SHOT 


FREDERICK PALMER 


acme a lem 





GOUVERNEUR MORRIS CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
Gouverneur Morris, who has “War as he knows it is what Carl Hyllested’s translation 
only two or three rivals now the author seeks to paint; war of this novel, recognized as 
. q s 10 Ss wi ir y Surope as 1 . 
as a short-story writer, here Sp ee a 2 ee great im Europe, has been de 
p ought to be. The por- clared DY iuthorities to be as 
gives such absolutely modern tions in which he tells of the good as the original. It is the 
stories as “Tango Taught in fighting between the two armies first novel by the famous Nor- 
1h cop ' . - re ih rene *= * * wegian novelist to be published 
Ten Lessons,” “The Champion- ire red wi er: 
nigga a et Mr. Palmer’s theme is a big in America—a story of Chris 
ship, fhe Bostonian, rhe one, and his descriptions of tiania whose Norwegian char- 
Custody of the Child,” ete. modern warfare in its various acters would not be out of place 
; i phases are vivid.’”—New York in New York. 
i $1.25 met; postage extra. Times. $1.35 net; stage tra. $1.35 net; postage extra. 


WITNESS 
FOR THE 


DEFENCE 


E‘W'MASON 








CHARLES SCRIGNERS sons 

; Mrs. Belloc Lowndes leads all The swift narrative of “Rung Mr. Mason, in this new novel 
English writers in the construc- Ho!” carries you free of all of India and Bann, oe 
: tion of mysteries, and “The ag , op the readers wondering until the 
: Lodger” is said to be the the modern problems into a end whether or not his heroine 
cleverest ye she has written, region of romance and adven iS a oe In — ot 
: in spite of the success of “The ee wai eae character development this 1s 
: End of Her Honeymoon.’ It eure. ‘it ae: Seeeere Coes certainly the author’s greatest 

might be called (a po full of fighting in India dur achievement Its power to 

Story, but one that is told ing the great mutiny. hold the interest is extraordi- 

from an entirely new point of nary; has rushed it rapidly into 

view. Second Edition. its third edition. 

$1.25 met; postage extra. $1.35 met; postage extra. $1.35 net; postage extra, 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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If you want to read a clean, sweet, enter- 
taining story—one that will hold your tn- 
terest from start to finish—buy a copy of 





Here are expecta- 


tion and enthusiasm 
jusified alike ...A 
clear, clean, clever ro- 
mance... It unrolls 
itself as smoothly and 
vividly as the film of 
a motion-picture 
drama. 


—New York World. 
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May 23, 1914 


The $10,000.00 Prize Novel 


Miss Dalrymple has 
written a book that 
is extraordinary and 
of great proportions 
... It is a big book 

A stirring, en- 







tertaining and = con- 


sistently interesting 


romance. 
—Boston Globe. 


Nad 


By Leona Dalrymple 


Delightful Illustrations in Color 
By Reginald Birch 


Ready About June 11 


Nancy the Joyous 
A Nove! of Pure Delight 
By Edith Stow 

In the twelve years of our publishing 
experience we have never offered a book 
to the public in which we had more con- 
fidence of popular favor than we have 
for Nancy the Joyous. It is simply 
bound to make friends. 

A story of the Tennessee Mountains, 
where the sweet-scented, colorful wood- 
land flowers abound, and where whim- 
sical, adorable and humorous Nancy, 
’midst the sunshine of gladness and de- 
light, gains the love of the simple moun- 
taineers and learns the joy of living and 
doing for others. 

Standard Novel Size. Beautiful cover and 


wrapper. Frontispiece in color; decor- 
ative chapter headings. $1.25 Net 


A Popular Success—Over 100,000 Sold 
Price, $1.35 Net 


Ready About June 1 


the New Mr. Howerson 


An Interest-Compelling Novel 
By Opie Read 

It is over five years since the publica- 
tion of a book by Opie Read. He has 
worked for four years on The New Mr. 
Howerson, putting into it his ripened 
views and the fulness of his art. It was 
twice written with a pen; then turned 
into a play, before being given its final 
revision. It is a masterful piece of 
work. 

A powerful story with a big theme, 
enlivened with the quaint humor and 
philosophy that has made Opie Read 
famous. 


Stendard Novel Size; 460 pzges. 
$1.35 Net 





A Human Interest Edition of a Unique Book. The Publishers’ Story F dition of 


Miss Minerva and William Green Hill 


By Frances Boyd Calhoun 
One of the most delightful books ever published. First issued in February, 
1909, Over 150,000 copies have been sold. Now on press for the seventeenth time. 


Each copy of the new edition will be handsomely boxed and contain an attractive brochure 


carrying a portrait of Mrs. Calhoun, her biography, and the“Publishers’ Story.” 


Price $1.00 





Publishers 


Reilly & Britton 


Chicago 
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The New Novel by the Author of “Truth Dexter.” 


Ariadne of Allan Water 


By SIDNEY McCALL 


“No sweeter heroine has 


come upon the scene for 
months,” says one critic of Ariadne, the Southern 


recalls Sidney McCall’s creation, “Truth Dexter.” 


many 
eirl who 


“Ariadne is another ‘Truth Dexter,’ 
48 who will be warmly welcomed by friends of her predecessor 
and enjoyed by everyone who meets her.” 





Boston Transcript. 
With Frontispiece. 414 pages. $1.35 net. 


North of Fifty-Three 


By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 
“A thrilling story of the unpeopled spaces of the Northwest. . . . 
swept in its intensity. The hero is like unto none we have met in fiction. His manner 
| of winning the love of the girl is unique.”—Philadelphia Record. 
Third printing already and going strong 
Illustrated by Anton Otto Fischer. 


) Sunshine Jane 


By ANNE WARNER 
Sixth printing of this “joyous story,” of which the Bookman says: “It would be a 
hardened misanthrope who could withstand the cheer of this beaming little story with 
its natural, unrestrained humor.” 


It is wind 
$1.30 net. 


“Sunshine Jane” is unquestionably a shining success. 
Price $1.00 net. 


From an Island |Adventurings in 





Outpost the Psychical 


By MARY E. WALLER By H. ADDINGTON BRUCE 


Author of “The Wood-Carver of ’Lympus,’’ etc. luthor o ae Mental Healing,” etc. 
“Musings and memories indulged in “He makes _ ! of th 
during quiet weeks and months at Nan- } Outstanding facts in recent scientific 
tucket form the substance of the book, | psychological discovery. . .. A 
and the pages are touched with a reality, } tic and absorbing en 
sometimes a homely reality, that delights | exact study. A strong contribution to 


the discerning reader.”—Dial, Chicago. the spread of health.”—Boston Trans 


a fascinating story of the 


roman 
story as well as an 


cript. 


$1.25 net. 





Two new titlesin THE BEDTIME STORY-BOOKS mow ready 


The Adventures of Peter Cottontail The Adventures of Unc’ Billy Possum 


Previously published 


The Adventures of Johnny Chuck The Adventures of Reddy Fox 


By Thornton W. Burgess, the “New Uncle Remus.” 


Illustrated by Harrison Cady. Cloth, 50 cents net cach 





ee 


Publishers LITTLE, BROWN & CO. _ Boston 
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Attractive New Novels 


TA The PALACE of 
West) DARKENED WINDOWS 


By MARY HASTINGS BRADLEY. Author of “The Favor 
of Kings.’’ TLllustrated. $1.30 net. Postage extra. 





A romance of an American girl in Egypt. Pretty Arlee Beecher 
does not realize the vast difference between the social conventions of 
her own country and Egypt and in her efforts to attend the Khedive’s 
ball, she falls into the net of a young Turkish officer who wants her 
for his haremlik. Her terrifying experiences in the old palace with 
its iron-barred and darkened windows, and the efforts of an American 


engineer to find and rescue her, are told with great vividness, ‘“‘The 





Palace of Darkened Windows” is a story with a thousand thrills. 


KEEPING UP APPEARANCES 


By MAXIMILIAN FOSTER. Author of ‘‘The Whistling Man.’ Jilustrated. $1.25 net. 
Postage extra. 

A $5,000.00-a-year job in New York contrasted with a $35.00-a-week job in a small western town 
creates an optimistic outlook in the minds of a young couple until the shock of the discovery of the 
rapidly increasing size of their New York expense account. The way out of their difficulty is told with 
originality and humor. 


THE MAN INSIDE THE OPAL PIN 
By NATALIE SUMNER LINCOLN. Ax/ior By RUFUS GILLMORE. dAluthor of ‘‘ The 
of *“*The Trevor Case.” Illustrated by Mystery of the Second Shot.’’ Illustrated 
Charles Wrenn. $1.30 net, Postage extra. by Daulton Stevens. $1.35 net. LPostage 


The murdered man inside of the cab was a extra. 
senator and the exciting search for the person Two men and a mysterious opal create no end 
guilty of the murder leads through a maze of of trouble in Boston social eircles until the hand 
official red tape involving nations and many promi of romance appears to smooth the wrinkles out 
nent individuals at the Capital. of a very difficult situation. 


THE BUTTERFLY THE JAM GIRL 


By HENRY KITCHELL WEBSTER. Author By FRANCIS STERRETT. ///i strated by 
of ‘**The Ghost Gurl.’ Tllustrated by . Th : . ) 
J : a C. H. Taffs. Cover inlay by Penrhyn 
Clarence Underwood. $1.25 net. Postage v ser ee ; 
extra. Slanlaws. $7.25 net. Postage extra. 
A mysterious dancer, a young professor and a 
staid little college town. “H. K. Webster _ A wonderful brand of jam of the thirty-first 
adept in the writing of ‘mys- . ; : 
tery’ stories, and he has never variety proves the instrument in settling a fued 
done anything at once more 
capitivating and absorbing than | : 
‘The Butterfly.” ”"—The Dual ing a romance of an even better flavor. 


YOUR AFFECTIONATE GODMOTHER 


By ELINOR GLYN. Author of ‘‘The Reason Why.’ Jillustrated by 
Grace Hart. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 


between two rival jam manufacturers, and creat- 


This new story by Elinor Glyn gives some sound though somewhat startling advice 
to a young girl about to be introduced into society. Dress, religion, matrimony, con- 
duct and kindred topics are discussed cleverly and with much humor. 





D. APPLETON and COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 





Rn de oe a er a 
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For Summer Reading 





PLAYING WITH FIRE 


By AMELIA E. BARR. Author of ‘‘The Bow of Orange Ribbon.’’ 
Illustrated. $1.35 net. Postage extra. 


The story of a young minister who, after building up an enormous congregation 
through his strong religious convictions, suddenly loses his faith in God; the result of 
his new interest in radical teachings. His estrangement from his family, his with- 
drawal from his sacred duties, his ten years’ effort to find the God he has lost make 
up a vigorous, timely novel, told with a fine sympathetic touch. 


CAP’N DAN’S DAUGHTER 


By JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. Author of ‘‘Mr. Pratt's Patients.’’ llus- 
trated by J. Henry, $1.35 net. Postage extra. 





An unexpected legacy, and ambitions to shine in Trumet Society play havoc with the warp 
and woof of the fabric of peace in Cap’n Daniel Dott’s family until the timely appearance of his 
daughter, who tactfully unravels all the knots in the difficult problem. It is the drollest story Mr. 





Lincoln has written. 


QUICK ACTION 


By ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. Author o/ 
‘*Jole,’’ ‘‘The Business of Life,’ etc. 
Illustrated by Edmund Frederick. $1.30 
net. Postage extra. 

A Summer love story with little Dan Cupid in a 
great hurry to create romance, fix up differences, 


and tie matrimonial knots with the speed of a 
wireless message. 


OLD MOLE 


By GILBERT CANNAN. 4 uthor of ‘‘ Round 
the Corner.’’ $1.35 net. Postage extra. 


After twenty-five years of respectable, comforta- 
ble living, “Old Mole” finds himself, through a 
trick of Fate, on the threshold of a new ex- 
perience, through which he gains a new philosophy. 


BEATING BACK 


By AL JENNINGS and WILL IRWIN. ///ustrated by Charles M. Russell, 
and with photographs. $1.50 net. 


This is the life story of an outlaw who was caught, sentenced, served his term 


in prison and then 


this.” 


“came back,” and is now candidate for Governor of Oklahoma. 


“The literature of self-revelation holds nothing more startling and frank than 


THE RED TAVERN 


By C. R. MACAULEY. With frontispiece 
by the author. $1.30 net. Postage extra. 


A romance of the time of Richard the III, one 
of the most fascinating periods in English history, 
in which a famous kingmaker, a king and a 
hunchback play like chessmen over a_checker- 
board of mystery, romance and intrigue. 


THE TORCH BEARER 


By REINA MELCHER MARQUIS. ///us- 
trated. $1.30 net. Postage extra. 


The story of a woman’s wonderful sacrifice of 
her genius to the claims of motherhood. A novel 
of great strength in which the bitterness of re- 
nunciation is sweetened by the joy of a greater 
service to mankind. 


Postage extra. 





D. APPLETON and COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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RECENT “‘BETTER SORT” FICTION 


THE FULL OF 
THE MOON 


CAROLINE LOCKHART 


a 





MISCELLANEOUS 


The Training of a 
Forester 


By Gifford Pinchot. 
8 illustrations. $1.00 net. 
Postage extra. 

This compact i1ttle book gives 
correct inside ~ information on 
Forestry in this country. Just 
the book to put in the hands of 
the young man who loves out- 
door life. Mr. Pinchot has writ- 
ten an inspiring volume on the 
profession which he has brought 
so forcibly to public attention. 


The Careful 


Investor 


By Edward Sherwood 
Mead, Ph.D., 
Professor of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 
Postage extra. 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 
“A work of.the greatest im- 


portance and its study will save 
. %° 
the public many ° dollar. 


The Meaning of 


A t: ITS NATURE, ROLE 
rU. AND VALUE 
By Paul Gaultier. 

With 36 illustrations. 

$1.50 net. 

This work was crowned by the 
French Academy of Mural and 
Political Science. Mr. Gaultier’s 
work will delight all lovers of 
the fine arts and to many it 
will be the portal to a finer en- 
joyment of art and a deeper 
knowledge of its Nature, Role, 
and Value! 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPAN 


The Full of the Moon 


By CAROLINE LOCKHART. 
Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
JEANNETTE L. GILDER, in the Chicago Tribune: 

“It would not surprise me if ‘The Full of the Moon’ proves to be the 
most popular of Miss Lockhart’s novels, and if it does not ultimately find 
its way to the stage I will be very much surprised, for it has all the 
elements of popular drama in it.”’ 


The Best Man 


By GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ. 
Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
NEW YORK TIMES: 
“A romance of startling adventure. The action is rapid, everything 
moves in a breathless whirl.” 


The Red Emerald 


By JOHN REED SCOTT. 
Iliustrated in color. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
PHILADELPHIA RECORD: 

“As always, Mr. Scott exudes modernity, his dialogue scintillates 
2 His viewpoint is that of a man of the world His courage 
falters not even before Grundy, hence his vogue among the pleasure 
lovers. That this is his best book many declare.”’ 


Anybody But Anne 


By CAROLYN WELLS. 
Illustrated in color. $1.25 net. Postage extra. 
BOSTON HERALD: 
“The character of Fleming Stone appears even more wonderful and 
plausible than in Miss Wells’ earlier stories. The tale is a baffling one, 
and the suspense is well sustained.” 


NEW TRAVEL 


Unknown Mongolia: A Record of Travel and 


~ © ~ . 
Exploration on Russo-Chinese Borderlands 
By DOUGLAS CARRUTHERS. 
With 168 illustrations, three original colored maps, and three other maps. 
In two volumes. $7.00 net. Postage extra. 

This will undoubtedly be one of the biggest travel books of the 
year. Mr. Carruthers spent nearly two years in exploring Mongolia and 
this work is the only authoritative one in English. 


Through Jubaland to the Lorian Swamp 
By I. N. DRACOPOLI, F. R. G. S. 
44 illustrations and two maps. $3.50 net. 
An adventurous journey of exploration and sport in the unknown 


African forests and deserts of Jubaland to the undiscovered Lorian 
Swamp. 


In Far New Guinea 
By HENRY NEWTON, B. A. 
47 illustrations and a map. $3.50 net. 
A stirring record of work and observations amongst the people of 
New Guinea, with a description of their manners, customs and re- 
ligions, etc. 


The Ways of the South Sea Savage 
By ROBERT W. WILLIAMSON, M. Sc. 
With 43 illustrations and a map. $3.50 net. 
A record of travel and observation amongst the savages of the Solomon 
Islands and primitive coast and mountain peoples of New Guinea. 


Among the Primitive Bakongo 
By JOHN H. WEEKS. 40 illustrations and a map. $3.50 net. 
A record of thirty years close intercourse with the Bakongo and other 
tribes of Equatorial Africa, with a ‘description of their habits, customs 
and religious beliefs. 








PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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4 REMARKABLE NOVEL that will arouse 


hoth serious and amused discussion 


FRANK DANBY’S 


MASTERLY WORK 


FULLSWING 


Is a distinct advance over her other suc- 
cesses, THE HEART OF A CHILD and 
PIGS IN CLOVER. 


t2mo. Cloth, $1.35 net. Postage extra. 


“Full Swing” centers about Agatha Wanstead, a woman of noble char- 
acter, very real and very lovable. Incredible as it may appear she is a 
type of heroine unlike any other in English fiction. That there are 
Agatha Wansteads, and many of them, in real life, is unquestionably 
true, and her name will soon be synonymous for a type of woman, just 
as we now have our Becky Sharps, Clara Middletons or Maggie 
Tullivers. 








FRANK DANBY 


Through the story run two love stories of heart-gripping interest, but it is the heroine’s peculiar influence 


over the other characters that holds us fascinated to the end. 


The scenes at the English country seat of Marley, at the old ruined castle 


in the Transvaal during the Boer War stand out with striking vividness. 


in Ireland, and especially those 


Such a book as this,—so broad 


in its scope,—so vivid in the telling,—so realistic in its portrayal of humanity, becomes a part of one’s 


knowledge of the world, as all real strong books do. 


A TIMELY LOWER PRICED EDITION 


The Heart of the Antarctic 
Being the Story of the British Antarctic Expedition 1907-09 
By SIR ERNEST H. SHACKLETON. New and Revised Popular 


Priced Edition. With a map and many illustrations. $1.50 net. 


The second Antarctic Expedition under the leadership of Sir Ernest_H. 


Shackleton will start from the United States early in the Summer. The 
people of this country have shown the keenest interest in the various 
British Polar Expeditions, and it is for the many who could not purchase 
the original $10.00 edition that this moderate priced volume has been pre- 
pared. ‘The complete narrative of the expedition is given, with the scien- 
tific discoveries considerably condensed and described in a popular manner. 


ROMANCE—ADVENTURE—LOVE 
Jehane of the Forest 
By L. A. TALBOT. 12mo., Cloth, $1.25 net. 


Since Maurice Hewlett’s “Song of Renny” and “The Forest Lovers” 
there has been no finer tale of high romance that this. The scenes are set 
in the marshes of Wales in the time of the second Henry. There is the 
freshness and quaint charm of olden days throughout all the adventure of 
Jehane, a winsome maid of the forest, and her lover, Sir Lambert. 


Two in the Wilderness 
Ry STANLEY WASHBURN 12mo., cloth, $1.25 net. 


A strong hearty man—a girl of ultra fashionable society stranded by an unex- 
pected accident in a Canadian forest and Mother Nature in her wildest moods 
are the principal characters in this story of rare naturalness—a tale which 
sweeps one through the splendid forest land of British Columbia. 


Postage extra. 


Postage extra. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


OUTDOOR BOOKS 


The Practical Book of 
Garden Architecture 


Fountains, Gateways, Pergolas, 
Tennis Courts, Lakes and Baths, 
Arches, Cascades, Windmills, 
Temples, a Houses, Bridges, 
Terraces, Water Towers, etc., etc. 
By PHEBE WESTCOTT 
HUMPHREYS. Frontispiece 
in color. 126 illustrations from 
actualexamples of Garden Archi- 
tecture and House surroundings. 
Square octavo. Ornamental cloth, 
in a box, $5.00 net. Postage extra. 


A volume for the owner developing 
his property, large or small, for the 
amateur or professional garden 
architect, for the artist, student 
and nature lover. 


The Flower-Finder 


By GEORGE LINCOLN 
WALTON, M.D. 590 illus. 
Limp Leather. $2.00 net. Postage 
extra 
CLEVELAND FLAIR 
DEALER:—‘‘What’'s that flower 
over there inthe field? You'll find 
out in ‘The Flower-Finder’. Gives 
many color charts and sketches ; 
grouped so that you can easily find 
what you are looking for; is bound 
in leather that permits it to be 
slipped in the pocket,”’ 





PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 
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J. MACDOUGALL HAY 


GILLESPIE 


‘Although this is Mr. Hay’s 
first work, it impresses me as 
the creation of a Master Mind, 
tor it ts instinct with a knowl- 


edge of life.” 
—James L. Foro 
wn The New York Herald 


Net $' 40 


BARONESS ORCZY 


“UNTO CAESAR” 





The Publishers’ Weekly. 


VICTOR BRIDGES 


ANOTHER 
MAN’S SHOES 


Many a man leads a double 


 life—this man lived the life of | 


A novel of the days of Im--| 
perial Rome under the Mad © 


_,Emperor Caligula; ranked 


second only in importance to 
“The Last Days of Pompeii” 
—a better book than “The 


Net $1.35 | 


ANTONIN DUSSERRE | 


JEAN AND 
LOUISE 


“Beautiful because it makes 
no pretense to beauty, it ap- 
peals to the reader with all 
the eloquence of originality 
And for that reason it recalls 
MARIE CLAIRE.” 

—New York Twmes 


Net $1.20 


‘COSMO HAMILTON 


THE DOOR THAT 


_ HAS NO KEY 


A novel of modern married 
life. 


» The indiscretion of the woman 
- who loved too little. 


The discretion of the man 
who. loved too much. 
Net $1.25 


a double in a desperate at- 
tempt to cheat destiny. The 
thrills, the adventures, the ro- 
mance and luxury of another 
man’s life. 





MRS HUBERT BARCLAY 


EAST OF THE 
SHADOWS 


An odd. enthralling. highly 
imaginative story which nar- 


her tenderness and her power 
to restore Romance One of 
the most original love stories 
that was ever penned 

Net $1 25 


ts Net $1.25 


ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER © 


HER LADYSHIP’S 
CONSCIENCE 


| 


| 


“The situations, while at times | 
complex, are always within | 
the bounds of good taste, — 


wherefore another novel by 


the author of CONCERNING | 
ISABEL CARNABY is to | 


be welcomed.” 
—St. Louis Globe- Democrat 


Net $1.25 





OLIVER ONIONS 


THE STORY 
OF LOUIE 


“While it is all a story should 
be, it is much more, It is a 
study in intellect and tem- 
perament.” — Zhe Tramscript 

“A new novel from this 
author is an event which no 
one who cares for literature 


should overlook.”— N. ¥. Times 
Net $1.25 


rica for Hodder &Stoughton 
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SGwelve ‘Notable “Novels 


WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


DOWN AMONG 
MEN 


“This 1s the story of the new 
man and the new woman— 
the greater Adam and the 
finer Eve. It is the tale of 
man's gift to men and 
woman's gift to man.” 
—NorMa Bricut Carson 
The Book News Monthly 
Net $1 25 





HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL 


LOOT 


Here are glimpses of the hu- 
man comedy, continually in 
progress wherever men and 


rates a woman s unselfishness, -| women are found together, 


told with that breadth of sym- 
pathy, fanciful humor and fine 
literary polish so characteris- 
tic of this author. 


HAMILTON GIBBS 


THE HOUR OF 
CONFLICT 


“The frankness with which the 
central fact of the story is told 
will startle the timid reader.” 

—The Transcrpt 


“Quite convincing and has in- 
tensely dramatic situations.” 

—The Nation 

Net $125 


Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


A. DOUBTFUL. 
CHARACTER 


“An attractive story of love, 

adventure and mystery in 

which the author cleverly ob- 

scures the solution until the 
very last pages.” 

—Los Angeles Times 

Net $1.25 


ny New Yorlw 
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ars “Best “Novels 


Ficacscd SATU CAO Ne: 


vor Gilbert Parker $1.25 


Being the Story of a Matrimonial Deserter 
In this novel Sir Gilbert Parker returns to Canada for his romance and not 
since THE RIGHT OF WAY has hé written so fine a book as this. It 
required a canvas broad as the prairie to contain this picture of big impulses, 
ennobling love, and immortal deed, and with all the art of the master craftsman 
Parker has sketched alternately the bold outlines of primeval passion and the 
delicate shades of refining love. 


As _.. Midstream 
Will Levin§ton Gomfort 
By the Author of “Down Among Men,” “Routledge Rides Alone,’ etc. 
Rather more properly this book might be titled “The Confessions of a Man,” 
for it is a story of self-revelation, daring in conception, masterly in execution, 
compelling in its interest, and fascinating for its inherent truth. 


Graiainael “Ghe WPiracle Dean 
Hath No M Frank Lb. Packard 


Alan Dale says: “I picked up this book and read it—first hesitatingly, then 
fervently. It held me enthralled, for it was unique, surprising, and capitally written.’ 
“An -unusual story, with the feeling of the big, basic realities of life strong 
within it.”—The Times, New York. 


iam Che Blindness of Virtue 
Hes No Key" Gosmo “Hamilton 


A novel which dares to challenge ancient hypocrisies and tears the mask of 

smugness from the timid modern parent. 

“Uncommonly discerning, persuasive, and pleasurable; a parable for the times.” 
—The Boston Transcript. 


: “GheSWanéuard. 
FRONTIER EdgarBeecher Bronson 


This is at once a novel, a series of vivid pictures, and a chain of reminiscences. 
And it is more—it is ‘the glad-hearted recital of a pioneer man who shared in 
the romance of the redemption of the West. The ranching days of the Old 
Frontier are here fitly chronicled—a real life story. 


TCP Kobe OB tak habs 


9 fete ate 


The London Tatler has christened this the JOY Book and the 169 Book it 


is. Then The Tatler review goes on to say: “And this would be the book I 
would choose for the darkest, foggiest evening. It is the liveliest, most lovable, 
ee! most entertaining story that I have come across for months.” 


Salers; in Cmerica ‘foul Wod-ler etcushian 
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“‘Everybcdys reading it” 
New York Globe 


PENROD 


By BOOTH TARKINGTON 








**Penrod’” is a book that hits the soft spot 
in the heart of every man who can re- 
member that he was a boy once himself, 
and among boyhood classics is de- 
serving of a high place. 

. The Brooklyn Eagle. 
Illustrated. Net $1.25 
















Greorce Ape says: “Tarkington has got more 
under the hi le of the real boy, that is, deeper 


into the psychology of juvenile deviltry than 
anyone who has written boy stuff in our gen 
eration. These stories are really notable. 





By JOSEPH CONRAD 


Flora De Barral, bruised and battered by 
**chance’’ dominates this novel. Her life 
is one continued recurrence of unf« rseen 
events that toss her to andfro. Itisa 
great big book. That is Conrad, 
splendid in detail, groupimg in his en- 
semble ‘all’the mighty things of 
omen, with an escape to the 
illimitable at hand. — Boston 
Post. 











$ASIL KincG says: “A book which it is well 
nigh a duty for every lover of good writing 
to read. I can think of no more appealing 
character in fiction than Flora De Barral, nor 
a finer one than Anthony.” 






Frank Norris’s 
Long-Lost Manusc ript 


VANDOVER 
tar DRUTE 


author of 


“The. Pit,” “‘The Octopus,”” etc. 


The novel is of the kind which we have 
agreed to call “realistic.” It describes 
the downward course of a gifted and 
fairly educated young man. The big 
ness and bravery of the book are 
alike indisputable and irresistable. 


The Rev. C. F. Aked, LL.D. 

























H. L. Mencken says: “ ‘Vandover and the 
Brute’ has filled me with enthusiasm. Next 
to ‘McTeague,’ it seems to me to be the most 
virile and straightforward thing that Norris 
ever did. It is a long while since a _ novel 
has made so powerful an impression on me. 
- . . The manner of the conclusion is per- 
haps the best thing in the book.” 





May 23, 10914 


THE “BETTER” BOOKS 


Ade’s Fables 


By HIMSELF 


George Ade’s humor flashes on everything 
from moth-balls to clouds. In “Ade’s Fables” 
there are 297 hearty laughs, a long one for each 
page. Aided and abetted by funny pictures by 
McCutcheon.—Boston Post. Net $1.00 


A Son of the Ages 


By STANLEY WATERLOO 


A remarkable story of the evolution and early 
history of man. We may all be glad to refresh 
our memories with facts presented in Mr. Water- 
loo’s poetic and picturesque style, as well as to 
enjoy a book which belongs to genuine literature. 

New York Times. 

Illustrated by Craig Johns 
Second Large Printing. 


My Garden Doctor 


By FRANCES DUNCAN 


A wise, sound, sweet little story, told with a 
delightful simplicity and freshness which is not 
only entertaining, but positively helpful—Boston 
fost, Net $1.00 


Cleek of Scotland Yard 


By THOMAS W. HANSHEW 
There is a freshness and virility about thts 
detective story. Cleek is seemingly a real man, 
not a creature of shreds and patches, who is made 
to do impossible things.—Portland Evening Tele- 
gram. Illustrated, Net $1.25 


The Loves of Ambrose 


By MARGARET VANDERCOOK 


The little book deserves a place on the shelf devoted to 
our ‘‘sectional”’ fiction of the old South, to whose numbers 
it is, indeed, an addition that yet stands apart. Its work- 
manship is capital, and the neighbors are a joy of quainty 
serious living and thinkiny.—New York Tribune. 


Life Is a Dream 


By RICHARD CURLE 


Life is a fine dream in Mr. Richard Curle’s stories; full 
of flashing colour and accumulating excitement and 
mysterious significance. The spectacle presented is un- 
mistakably life itself, but we watch it with the senses and 
the apprehensions we have in dreams.—Manchester Guardian 


Net $1.35 


That Farm 


By HARRISON WHITTINGHAM 


The Story of a City Man Turned Farmer. 

‘He tells the story of his first failures and his ultimate 
accomplishment, with enough practical details, including 
expense accounts, to make the book useful to the begin- 
ning farmer, and enough humor and vivacity to make it 
entertaining to anyone.’’—The Independent. 





Net $1.25 


Illustrated, Net $1.20 
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FOR SUMMER READING 


The Carpenter and 
the Rich Man 


By BOUCK WHITE 

A bugle call—a cry for a new democracy and 
a new religion—The San Francisco Bulletin. 

No man (or any woman, either) writing in 
English to-day can surpass the virility of Bouck 
White’s style. There is clarity in it and the 
drive of an iron maul—Boston Herald. 

Second Large Printing Net $1.25 


America and 
the Philippines 


By CARL CROW 
Arthur Stanley Riggs, editor of the Department 
of Philippine Terms, New Standard Dictionary, 
says: “It is the most compendious, accurate, 
pleasing, informative publication—and the most 
just, as well—I have ever seen from an American 
press.” Illustrated, Net $2.00 


The Tree Guide 


By JULIA ELLEN ROGERS 
Contains a full description and illustration of 
the trees of the country. Handy pocket size, simi- 
lar in style to the Reed Bird Guides. 
Cloth, Net $1.00; Leather, Net $1.25 


The Job, The Man, 
The Boss 


By DR. KATHERINE M. H. BLACKFORD 
and ARTHUR NEWCOMB 


A book for every business man—for in it he will find the 
key to one of his greatest problems the proper hiring and 
firing of his help. Many millions of dollars are lost every 
year through improper employment. This book will tell 
him how to save his share of it 

Net $1.50; Leather, Net $2.00 Second Large Printing 


The Conquest 
of the Tropics 


By FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS 
The first of a series of books describing the development 
of great corporations. The story of The United Fruit 
Company. Illustrated, Net $2.00 


Building, by a Builder 


By BENJAMIN A. HOWES 
A practical book for ameteur builders written by a con- 
tractor-engineer. He tells how much of the bother and 
wasted time and money may be saved by knowing the 
building game. Illustrated, Net $1.20 


| The Boys’ Camp Book 


| By EDWARD CAVE 
Everything a boy will want to know about camping ina 
large or small party, told by a scout master of experience. 
Illustrated, Net 50 cents 





a lie 
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SOCIAL SANITY 


By HUGO MUNSTERBERG 


A book for everyone who is interested in 

the progress of the world. It is the last 
word of the most practical of modern 
psychologists on our social evils and 


proper application of psycho- 
logical principles. 





In it Prof. Miinsterberge throws light on im- 


proved methods of advertising, publicity and 
the sex problem, investors and_ wild-cat 
schemes, the new yrroblen ot the f rmer ind 
other pertinet 1 Ss f the da 














tXICAN 
MEXICA? 
PEOPI E e Their Struggle 
4 4h4¢ for Freedom 
By L. Gutierrez de Lara 
and Edgcumb Pinchon 
The First True F-xpression of the Voice 
of the Mexican People. 
It shows their position on intervention 
and giv es some interesting side hights « n 
American foreign policy. Here are 
found the real causes for the pres- 
ent intervention nd Large 
£ Illustrate« 
Net $/.5( 















tin 











“The book thro flood of light upon the 
feelings ol the p< pie, nal S icl 
larly informing ¢ tl time, nd intensely 


interesting.’’ P| ! hia P li led r. 


is singu 


CANAL 


By FREDERC J. HASKIN 
The Book on the Canal wit! 


Col. Gocthal’s O. K 


The simplest language and the best and 
clearest account of the difficulties over- 
come, and of the ma hinery to be used 
for passing ships throughtheCanal. 
The London Athenaeum 

lilustrated. 





“Many books have been written about the 
Panama Canal, but among them all this vol- 
ume will hold its place and interest as just 
what it is intended to be—the popular story 
of what James Bryce has called ‘the greatest 
liberty man has ever taken with nature.’ ” 


New York Tribune. 
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Summer - TEN - Books 


| 


The Rocks of Valpré 


By E. M. DELL 


Author of ‘* The Way of an Eagle,’’ ‘‘ The 
Knave of Diamonds,” etc. 


5th Large Printing 


A Romantic Modern Novel. 
“Hundreds and thousands of readers will 
regard ‘The Rocks of Valpré’ as the most 
beautiful book they have ever read.”— 
London Morning Post. 





sels 








The Marriage of Cecilia 
By MAUD LEESON 


“A much better novel than one is accus- 
tomed to read nowadays.”—Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


s¢e'l$ 


“Well written, convincing, unusual—we 
pay high tribute to Maud Leeson as a 
novelist.”—-N. Y. Herald. 





Carmen and Mr. Dryasdust 
By HUMFREY JORDAN 


Author of “The Joyous Wayfarer,” 
**Patchwork Comedy,” etc. 





“The love story of a high spirited girl 
and a grave Cambridge ‘don,’ in which an 
appalling spirit of irreverance is mani- 
fested toward the famous institution. 

“Such a novel seldom comes into the 
reviewer’s hands—he reads it with an ab- 
sorbed interest.”—N. Y. Times 


sels 





Horace Blake 
By MRS. WILFRID WARD 








fA 
The Story of a Wicked Genious 55 
“It is a brilliant psychological study and 
has such unusual depth that it will attract 
readers who ordinarily shun the fiction 
of the day.”—Albany Times-Union. 
“This is literature.”—Morning Post. 
The Business of a Gentleman 
By H. N. DICKINSON 
A 
The tale of a landlord who feels his | ™ 
responsibilities. 2 


“Wittily written, with an atmosphere of 
laughter, touched with pungent satire. We 
cordially recommend this clever novel.”— 
Everyman, London, 











$1.25 


$1.35 


$1.35 


$1.25 


$1.25 








The Peacock Feather 


By LESLIE MOORE 
4th Large Printing 


“A novel of the open spaces. This Eng 
lish novel is destined to become the Ameri- 
can best-seller.”,—N. Y. Tribune. 


we 





One Year of Pierrot 
By THE MOTHER OF PIERROT 


“An anonymous author whose name the 
reader yearns to know for sheer gratitude’s 
sake, tells with exquisite simplicity the 
most beautiful story that has come into 
English literature for many and many a 
day.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


A Lady and Her Husband 


By AMBER REEVES 


The story of an altruistic woman and 
her overbearing, individualist husband. 

‘““A piece of fiction could hardly be more 
thoroughly up-to-date in both tone-and mat- 
ter. This book is striking in the truth and 
vitality of its characterization.”—N. Y 
Times. 








Through Other Eyes 
By AMY McLAREN 


Author of ** Bawbee Jock,” etc. 


An English country life romance. 

“There is a fragrance and a charm that 
will make one long for the countryside in 
this delightful new novel of Miss 
McLaren’s.”—Pittsburgh Press. 








The Shears of Delilah 


By VIRGINIA TERHUNE VAN de WATER 


Stories of married life. 


**A book, fresh, clean and delicate, yet 
not afraid to reveal that men are men and 
women women, is to be welcomed. It is 
really a long story, for each separate sketch 
in the book is a link in the chain of mar- 
riage.”"—N. Y. Times. 








New York G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS London 


May 23, 1914 
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SUMMER BOOKS FOR VARIED TASTES 


By the Master Story-Teller 
of the South Seas 


Once more Miss Grimshaw leads us into the 
enchanting regions of New Guinea—a land of 
savages and strange magic, palms and_ pearl 
fishing, dense woods and tropic seas. She tells 
a rapid-fire story of the perils and disasters in 
which a_ too-precious possession involves its 
owners. Once you pick up 


The Sorcerer's Stone 


By BEATRICE CRIMSHAW 

Author of “When the Red Gods Call,’ etc. 
You follow the feverish quest of the Sorcerer's 
Stone with unrelieved suspense until the end. The 
atmosphere of the tropic regions—the reality of life 
at the uttermost ends of the earth—the fantasies of 
genuine humor—and the spirit of the undaunted 
pursuit of wealth and adventure, all combine 
to make “The Sorcerer's Stone” = exceptional 
book. Illustrations and colored jac ket by Charles 
Sarka. t2mo. Cloth. $1.20 net. 


R. Austin Freeman’s New 
Kind of Detective Story 


Again Mr. Freeman has provided a rare treat 
for lovers of mystery and adventure stories 
When Humphrey Challoner—a specialist in crim 
inal anthropology—dedicated his life to the 
apprehension and punishment of his wife’s mur- 
derer, he “started something’”’ that is absolutely 
new mystery fiction. In 


The Uttermost Farthing 


By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN 

Author of \The Mystery of 31, New Inn,” etc. 
Mr. Freeman has created a cjirious and ip 
describable atmosphere, not only so weird and 
real, but so irresistible to the reader, that one 
is strongly reminded of Edgar Allan Poe. The 
Boston Transcript says: “It is to be hoped that 
‘The Uttermost Farthing’ will not be lost in the 
midst of its numerous companions among modern 
mystery stories. For it is a mystery story with 
a difference. It is ingeniously planned and 
skilfully written.” Jllustrated by H. Weston Tay- 
lor. t2mo. Cloth. $1.00 net. 


“*Like a New Novel by Shakespeare’’ 


The Merchant of Venice 


A ROMANCE FOUNDED ON SHAKESPEARE’S PLAY, GIVING IT COMPLETE IN THE 


FORM OF FICTION. 


For those who look upon the old tales of Shakespeare’s as worthy of being read for their own 


charm’s sake, and tor those who 


have avoided the poetic form 


offers one of the best of the world’s romances, told in prose, yet 


Hunting in the 
Arctic and Alaska 


By E. MARSHALL SCULL, 
Author of “A Bit of Wild 
Africa,” etc. 

Mr. Marshall Scull’s hunting 
party was the first to succeed in 
reaching the northeastern shores 
ot Siberia. He tells the story 
of an adventurous big game 
hunt, of which the trophies 
included specimens of _ prac- 
tically all the game to be met 
with in Alaska, the western 
Arctic Ocean, and the shores of 
Siberia. Crown octavo. 320 
pages. With 106 valuable illus- 
trations and 10 new maps. $2.50 

net. 


From the Congo to 
the Niger and 
the Nile 


By H. H. ADOLF FRIEDRICH 
Duke of Mecklenburg. 


An account of the Duke of 
Mecklenburg’s German Central 
African expedition of 1910-1911 
—one of the most remarkable 
of all African expeditions in point 
of results. The description of the 
native tribes, flora and fauna 
has an interest no less absorb- 
ing because of its permanent 
value. 2 vols. Cloth. 526 
pages. 514 notable illustrations. 
$9.00 net. 


novelist. 


Shakespeare’s work, this novel 


told as far as possible in Shake- 
spear’s own words. Every character keeps his place and every 
dramatic and poetic setting giving place to the devices of the 
eight fine color plates. Price, $1.00 net. 


incident is retained, only the 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated with 


Italy in North 
Africa 


By W. K. McCLURE, 
London “Times”? Correspondent. 


A full, fair account of Italy’s 
war for a desert. The diplo- 
matic history leading up to the 
occupation of Tripoli, together 
with a careful review of the cam- 
paign, precedes interesting chap- 
ters on the Italian army, the 
Arabs and the Turks, with a 
glance into the future of the 
new colonies. 67 half-tone illus 
trations, five maps and a full in- 
dex. Crown octavo. Cloth, $2.50 
net. 


The Story of Mexico 


By CHARLES MORRIS, 
Author of “New Century History of the United 
States,” etc. 

“A timely and comprehensive work.”—New 
York Sun, 

_ A history of this romantic and beautiful land 
Irom the earliest times to the present. The book 
includes a graphic description of the Mexican 
country, its palaces and cathedrals, its contrasts 
of great wealth and abject poverty and its mag- 
nificent resources in fields, forests and mines. The 
author deals frankly with the present unrest of 


Mexico and the Mexico of the future. 8vo. Cloth. 
100 illustrations $1.20 net. 


PUBLISHERS 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


The Story 


of the Panama Canal 
By LOGAN MARSHALL. 


This book sets down in romantic truth the his- 
tory of Panama from its discovery by Balboa 
to the present day—including the thrilling ad- 
ventures of early explorers—the sacking and burn- 
ing of Panama City by the bold buccaneer, Mor- 
gan—the first attempts to cut the Isthmus—the 
gigantic failure of de Lesseps and the French 
together with a full and accurate account of the 
successful American’ enterprise. 1r2mo. Cloth. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net. 


PHILADELPHIA 
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De Morgan Again and at His Best 


WHEN GHOST MEETS GHOST 


Third Large Printing. 860 pages. $1.60 net. 


“He has returned to the style with which he surprised and captivated the 
public. Another book like ‘JosepH VANCE’ and ‘ALice.’”—New York Sun. 

“Thoroughly enjoyable. . . . The companionship of Mr. De Morgan, as 
he speaks from every page of his novel, is a joy in itself.”—Boston Transcript. 

“This fine novel . . . a message in fiction to future generations as charac- 
teristic in its way as “‘Dombey and Son,’ ‘Vanity Fair,’ or ‘Daniel Deronda.’ ”— 
Philadelphia North-American. 

“All the essentials that make up an admirable and typical De Morgan 
novel are here.’”—The Outlook. 

“A big, sane, eminently human story such as Mr. De Morgan has not 
equalled since ‘JosErH VANCE.’ ’’—The Bookman. 


‘The Brightest, Cheeriest, Happiest Book” 


MAKING OVER MARTHA 


By JULIE M. LIPPMANN 
Author of MARTHA BY-THE-DAY 

Every now and then there appears a new book that through sheer intrinsic 
merit wins its way to the front. 

About a year ago a new book and a new author appeared, unheralded and 
almost unknown, but the story, because of its merit, its human appeal, its 
sweet humor and delightful cheeriness, surely won its way to the front. 

MARTHA B Y-THE DAY, of which it is said “no sweeter humor has 
been written into a book,” has gone through thirteen editions, and more people 
are buying it to-day than ever before. 

MISS LIPPMANN has written a new book, MAKING OVER 
MARTHA, a larger, stronger and even happier story than MARTHA BY- 
THE-DAY. 

Making Over Martha $1.20 net 
Martha By-the-Day $1.00 net 






HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY “NewYork” 
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Vacation Book Leaders 






/ 2ND EpITION. i 
A Stunner: Mirandy by Dorothy Dix 


2! Illustrations by E. W. Kemble. 






Mirandy says :— 

“Ev’y summer I takes a trip for Ike’s health, becaze dere ain't 
nothin’ in dis world dat peartins a man up lak gettin’ rid of his 
wife, even ef hit ain’t but for two or three weeks, an’ I allus notice 
dat whem I gits back home off my vacation, Ike looks "bout ten 
yeahs younger, an’ lak he done took de rest cure.” 

“A vacation is a life-saving station for matermony.” 


Price $1.00 net. 


2ND EDITION. 


The Two Sisters 


By Virginia Terhune Van de Water 
This important new novel is a strong, fascinating story of 
real life in New York, exceptional in its sympathetic power and 
human interest. 


Illustrated. Price ees 25 net. 


2ND EDITION. 


With the Best Intention 


By Bruno Lessing 
No author to-day writes more delightfully of New York’s torch ign 
element than Bruno Lessing, “the Kipling of the Ghetto,” story- 
teller-in-chief of Manhattan’s great East Side. “The Ghetto,” 


3rp Epitio0n. he says, “has more human nature to the square inch than any 
vs square mile of people elsewhere. 
Cordelia | Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker. Price $1.25 net. 
Blossom 
By The Dream Doctor 

George Randolph Chester | The new adventures of Craig Kennedy. Scientific Detective. 
Illustrated by Henry Raleigh By Arthur B. Reeve 
alas Sur Author of “The Silent Bullet,” “The Poisoned Pen,” etc. 
same rare humor which To many readers “Craig Kennedy, Scientific Detective,” seems to 


made the “Get-Rich-Quick | be a real living sleuth. Every story has been followed by scores 
a. a ie of letters to the author, Arthur B. Reeve, which show that to some, 
diverting, representative | at least, Kennedy is no more fictitious than the actual detectives 
American story, by aj| whose exploits are read in the newspapers and magazines. 
(aac | Illustrated by Will Foster. Price $1.35 net. 

are is the — $$ semmenesae 
ts ond wn” the NEW NATIONAL EDITIONS 
Coe Bieonae = Extra large type—Handy size—Bible paper—Cloth a flexible Leather Sets 
ern gentleman of the old ot standard authors ever offered to the American public. 
school, she helps him to oo ta 


achieve remarkable suc-| Dickens, Shakespeare, Poe, Sibel Plato, Emerson and Arabian 
cess in politics through 





“practical” influences Nights now ready. 
brought to bear without 
his ete or slightest New National Edition 
suspicion he colonel’s 


a ao ack throughout it a ee ees ae 
all is delicious, and there 
is about him a strong sug- At all dealers Send for Catalogue 
gestion of the romance | —— — — 


ium Syn | «= Hlearst’s intesnctional ‘Library Co. 
119 W. 40th Street, New York 








Price $1.35 net. 
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NEW MACMILLAN NOVELS BY PROMINENT AUTHORS 


THE BEST SUMMER READING 





Jack London’s 
New Book 


The Strength of the Strong 
By Jack London 


A new book of life and adventure in this 


favorite author’s best style. As a master of 
clear, terse, vigorous English, Jack London 
has a world-wide reputation, and his new book 
will again rank him as a story-teller with few 
peers. Ready shortly. 





Eden Phillpotts’ 
Latest Novel 


FAITH TRESILION 
By Eden Phillpotts 


An attractive story of early nineteenth cen- 
tury life in a remote village in Cornwall. Mr. 
Phillpotts’ books are quite unlike those of any 
other novelist and his latest book, strongly | 
individual, will be regarded as the best of 
all his fine novels. Ready shortly. 





“A Glowing 
Western Romance” 


A Stepdaughter of the Prairie 
By Margaret Lynn 


A fascinating novel chronicled in the full- 
ness and fluency of Margaret Lynn’s prose. 
It tells of daily life among prairie folk amid 
the vastnesses, silences and great lonely wastes 
of the Far West, a large part of its charm 
consisting of its vividness in recalling the days 
of distant childhood. $1.25 net. 













Published at 
64-66 Fifth Ave., 





x. THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


May Sinclair’s 


New Book 


The Return of the Prodigal 


By May Sinclair 


A new book by the well-known author of 
“The Divine Fire,” rich in incident and the 
character study which has steadily advanced 
Miss Sinclair’s popularity and importance as 
a writer of fiction. Ready shortly. 





“A Novel of 
Vigorous Life” 


ALAD OF KENT 


By Herbert Harrison 


A stirring story alive with the spirit of 
adventure and with a most engaging youngster 
as a hero. A practical joke of huge dimen- 
sions, a climax of a wholly unexpected nature, 
smuggling, sheep-stealing, are a few of the 
many incidents which serve to keep the plot 
moving merrily throughout. Ready shortly. 








“A Dramatic 
Love Story ” 


They Who Question ? 


An-nymous 


An unusually fine novel woven around a 
world-old theme of universal appeal. Through 
this powerful and dramatic story runs an 
absorbing love idyl, which reveals that only 
through suffering comes character, spiritual 
insight and moral heroism. Ready shortly. 
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story that sells. 


The 
Latest 


A Strong Spring Line 


DARK HOLLOW 


By Anna Katharine Green 
Because the author of ‘ The Leavenworth Case” 


knows better than most people how to write a detective 


Fourth Edition. Illustrated. $1.35 Net. 


INITIATION 
By Robert Hugh Benson 


Because it is written by an extremely clever man who had a very 





WHITE 


The 
Latest 


N definite purpose in writing it. The book makes readers feel the purpose. 
ovel $1.35 Net Novel 
THE PRIMAL LURE 
By By V. E. Roe By 
hrilli “Th id of the Whispering Hills,"’ by the e 
GEORGE — ee it GEORGE 
aun The SWORD HAND OF NAPOLEON BARR 
cCUTCHEON By Cyrus Townsend Brady McCUTCHEON 
is A big, stirring, dramatic novel of Napoleonic times by the American Dumas. 
and that is going some." VIA P e & O. aa teeeeeees : 






—Bookseller, News- 
dealer & Stationer. 


Illustrations in 
color by 
A. Il. Keller 


$/.30 Net 













By Jane Stocking 
Here's a ‘* Lady of the Decoration’ kind of story that is attracting 
attention—and quantity orders. Deserves all the success it gets, too. 
Small 12 mo. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Fourth Avenue and 30th Street 


$/.00 net. 


—Bookseller, News- 
dealer G Stationer. 


Illustrations in 
color by 
A. I. Keller 


New York 






$1.30 Net 
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The Seen and Unseen at Stratford-on-Avon 
By WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 


A book full of sprightly fantasy and wise fun. It is a merry telling of 
merry doings in which the present and very-much-alive Mr. Howells spends a 
week with the gay ghost of Mr. Shakespeare. The latter talks to Mr. Howells 
about what he did with New Place when he bought it and finally settled down 
in Stratford, what became of it after he died. Bacon joins Shakespeare and 
Howells, and they have a joyful time together. This new book is not only 
for Mr. Howells’s regular readers, but a book for everybody. : 


Crown, 8 vo. Clo’h, $1.00 net. 





JUST 
PUBLISHED 


A New Novel by 
ARNOLD BENNETT 


THE PRICE OF LOVE 


An entirely new kind of who-stole-the-money story, told at lightning speed. 
In the first pages the reader is brought face to face with an extraordinary 
situation. The interest which the six characters find in all the details of 
life is intense—Bennett’s own contagious interest. No one is ever bored, 
nor consequently, is the reader. Youthful love, youthful intolerance, youth- 
ful oblivion of all but self and the moment, are embodied in the heroine. 
So feminine is she in her strength and ignorance, in her insight into her hus- 
band’s weaknesses and in her love which must spend itself to be the object, 


worthy or not. Jllustrated. Cloth. $1.35 net. 


Special edition printed on thin paper, limited to 2,000 copies 
15 illustrations, many in color, $2.00 net 





NOVEL WAYS OF ENTERTAINING 


By FLORENCE HULL WINTERBURN 


This little book is filled with suggestions of a practical and interesting 
nature which will aid the perplexed hostess to give her entertainments that 
touch of novelty which is sure to make them successful. Here are gathered 
together the latest ideas and fancies in the world of social amusements. 16mo. 
$1.00 net. 
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BACK”? BY AI 


FROM °~ BEATING 


D. Apfl 


Some Chat of Books 


THE atavism that prompts man to plant a 
garden—and even grow apple trees—cannot be 
stilled in this of new 
and varnished The publishers, 
usual, are only too ready to put temptation 
in the path of those who would run away and 
dig up the ground, and it seems only right to 
mention a few of the books that the business 
man must avoid if he would escape being en- 
ticed into woodland and meadow. “That 
Farm” by H. Whittingham (Doubleday, Page) 
should never be permitted to fall into the 
hands of the city dweller who is. inclined to 
feel rebellious at the sight of his office, for it 
tells the story of a man who left the brick 
and mortar and bought a farm—and lived to 
regret that he hadn’t done it sooner. 


uA 

Garden” (Crowell) 
teaches the first steps, for it is written for the 
amateur and has been called “first aid to the 
city man.” 


season green shoots 


twigs. as 


“THe  Commuter’s 


The back yard or small suburban 
plot can be made to blossom if the general 
directions here laid down are followed. Care 
of the lawn and shrubbery are taken up and 
other matters which the commuter wants to 





JENNINGS AND WILL IRWIN 


cton Ca. 


for Vacation Reading 


know about. “Everyman’s Garden Every 
Week” (Dodd, Mead) is also written for the 
amateur and contains much carefully arranged 
information, with a chapter for each week 
from April to September. 
“Garden Eugenics” indicates that the author, 
Charles A. Selden of the New York Evening 


Post, believes that much depends on giving 


The chapter on 


vegetables a right start. 

LA 
you have already run away to 
the country and refused ever to go back—sup- 


But suppose 


pose you have a flourishing garden of many 
colors—what are you going to do next to get 
into mischief? There’s no need at all to be 
The active man can find plenty 
of occupations to disturb the peace of the 


discouraged. 


family and keep them in a constant state of 
uneasiness as to what will happen next. For 
instance, did you ever try building an artificial 
lake? Or constructing crow’s-nests and tree- 
houses? Or a garden stairway? Lippincott 
has published a fascinating book on this sub- 
ject, “The Practical Book of Garden Archi- 
tecture,” by Phoebe Westcott Humphreys, full 
of suggestions for the man with large income 
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and the man with small income. Aside from 
the garden accessories noted above, instruc- 
tion is given about making gates and gate- 
ways, terrace walls, garden fountains, tennis 
courts, temples and belvederes, garden lan- 
terrs, waterfalls, Japanese garden effects and 
many other features that make a garden so 
full of surprises that you half expect to find 
leading into fairyland. 


= 


in some big trec u door 


ANOTHER good way to get into mischief is 


to keep chickens. Chickens are so engagingly 
foolish—so human in their curiosity, and enor- 
The latest 
approved methods of bringing up chickens are 
set forth in “The Back Yard Farmer” by Wil- 
lard Bolte (Forbes & Co.), a volume which 
gives, by the way, much other useful informa- 


mous interest in trivial matters. 


tion on garden 
hot 
similar 


crops, beds 


and mat- 
ters. Another book 
from the 
publisher, “Suc- 


With Hens” 


by Robert Joos, is 


Same 
cess 


cntirely concerned 
with poultry rais- 
ing. 


uc 
an 


the 
com- 


And when 
neighbor 
that 
chickens come into 
don’t 


plains your 


his ‘garden 
be angry with him 
—tell him about 
that litthe McBride 
Nast book 
“Making Fences, 
Walls 


Hedges,” 


on 


FROM “THE PRACTICAI 


and 
a dainty 
manual on constructions that are for the most 


part simple, but of good design. Tell him 
there’s lots of fun in making fences. 


THERE are people who never read _ the 


classics in summer-time because they prefer 
light fiction; and those—undeniably 
the 


are 


are the 


people who never read classics in 


winter-time because they 


Sut 


too busy. 


there are other people, wise people, 
who apply Emma McChesney’s “roast beef, 
medium” principle to 


of experimenting 


literature, and _in- 
stead with new literary 


dishes of doubtful savor and nutriment prefer 


the well tested, thoroughly sound ones—Eliot, 


The Publishers’ Weekly. 


POOK O} 
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Dickens, Stevenson, Scott, Thackerary, P 
Dumas, Hugo, Shakespeare—yes, even Shal 
These authors are light in the I 
sense, for they are among the Nelson Ind 


A 


speare. 


paper authors, and come in a form so cor 
pact, so light, so handy and so legible wit! 
that they can always be depended upon { 
odd hours and odd minutes. Into 
pocket they go out again they cor 
when the boat is on the sand bar and you’ 
waiting for the tide to rise. 


Uc 


Sr 
=a’) 


denied 


even 


and 


ALL this cannot be yet one oth 
volume must go with the standard author 
your vacation is to be a real vacation. It 
all very well to read classics with her on 

beach in the afternoons and explain the Mex 


can situation to her (and doubtless there wi 


OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL 


GARDEN ARCHITECTURE” BY PHOEBE WESTCOTT HUMPHR 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 


be some kind of a Mexican situation at that 
time)—it is all very well to console yoursel! 
with the thought that your 
make the attainments 
young-man-on-a-vacation 
shadow ; but 


attain 
othe I 


mental 
of that 
retire into a 
face the fact honestly 
you really going to feel that 
young-man-on-a-vacation dances the maxx 


with her—and the half and half 
' 


ments 
dark 
how ar 
when other 
and even the 
tango! the club or th 
hotel (and you'll surely find them dancing 
this season even if you go to darkest Sout! 
America)—and you who can interpret Berg 
son and Eucken will not even be able to in 
vite her to have a lame duck with you! All 
because you neglected to buy one of those 


There’s a dance at 





ee 


a 
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half-dozen manuals on the new dances that 
the publishers have so thoughtfully prepared 
for you. Among the books on this subject 
are “Modern Dancing” by Mr. and Mrs. Ver- 
non Castle (Harper), “The Tango and Other 
Up-to-Date Dances” (Saalfield) and “Social 
Dancing of To-day, demonstrated by John 
Murray Anderson” (Stokes). Most of the 
new dances are by no means difficult to learn. 
The tango, indeed, requires much practicing. 
It is said that if you want an ideal tango 
partner you must marry her—but plenty of 
vacations end that way anyhow. 

An identification system whereby any es- 
caped wild flower out of its proper zone or 
time can be caught and brought to terms is 
offered in Lippincott’s “Flower Finder” by 
George L. Walton, an attractively 
bound pocket manual containing 
590 drawings and photographs. 
There you have the flower’s 
name set forth with all its 
aliases, data as to the shape o 


— hh 


its leaves and their manner o 
growing, its color, its petal- 
shape and even something of its 
family history. Not a_ single 
flower can escape you. “I know 
you!” you cry, “you Bulbus But- 
tercup! You Ranunculus bul- 
bosus of the Crawfoot family! 
You can’t pretend you’re Ranun- 
culus recurvatus—that’s your 
cousin. That has seed-vessels 
with hooked beaks! I know that 
ranunculus means’—here you 
glance at your handbook, care- 
fully keeping one eye on the 
flower—“means tadpole! And 
you've no business to be out on 
the second of July. Your 
months are May and June!” So 
you pick it, and take it home 
with you, and that teaches it 
not to defy the text-book and 
the calendar. Any conscientious 
man will find a great deal of 
Satisfaction in thus keeping the 
woods free from anachronisms. 
i 

Ir you plan to give Bobby 
“Harper’s Book for Young 
Gardeners; how to make the 
best use of a little land”’—cal- 
culate the expense carefully. 


FROM 
The little land may not cost 
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much, the tools and seeds are a trifle, but the 
soap item must be reckoned with. Even a 
little land applied to a little boy will make a 
decided change in his appearance, especially 
when mixed with a little water from a little 
watering pot. However, it has been deter 
mined, after long and careful experiment, that 
little girls and little boys are made of wash 
able material, and will not shrink, so that, al- 
ways provided the soap is at hand, they are 
guaranteed to emerge from their gardening 
experiment as good as new. 
au 

THE Nullo Count is not a foreign noble 
man—it is the latest addition to that ever-de 
veloping game of auction-bridge. In spite of 
the increase in handbooks on dancing, the 


handbooks on bridge show no signs of de- 


nme — Op — 
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SPRAYING ROSES 


‘“rHE COMMUTER’S GARDEN” BY WALTER B. HAYWARD 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 
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crease. Perhaps “dummy” is allowed to run 


off and dance while her partner works out 


his salvation. Among this year’s manuals 
are: “Royal Auction Bridge With Nullos,” a 
new edition of R. F. Foster’s recognized hand- 
book (Stokes), “Complete Auction Bridge” by 
A. R. Metcalfe (Browne & Howell), “Auc- 
tion Bridge” by W. G. Lilies (Barse & Hop- 
kins), “Auction Bridge in Ten Lessons” by 
G. G. Montgomery (Scribner), “Royal Auc- 
tion Bridge Up-to-Date, Including Nullos” by 
H. P. Clark (Dodd, Mead). 


Uc 


nl 

CoNnsIpER the little busy bird, how he builds 
First he selects his locality, then the actual 
spot that pleases him best. And with his 
building material he sets to work and con- 
structs, on a preconceived plan, a dwelling that 
suits his every need. 
ond-hand house! 


He doesn’t want a sec- 
“There are no birds in last 
year’s nests.” And those who build their own 
houses know just how he feels. “Building by 
a Builder,’ a Doubleday, Page publication by 
Benjamin A. Howes, is addressed to the man 


who is about to build his own house for the 





FROM “OVERLAND RED,” AN ANONYMOUS NOVEL 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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first time. It aims to answer his first ques 
tions—and to answer them impartially, wit! 
out the bias of the manufacturer interested i: 
specific building material or type of constru 
tion. 
WA 

ALMOST any summer resort will give you th 
unparalleled view you seek if only you loo! 
in the right direction—indeed if the landscayp: 
be bare and treeless the view in question wil 
be only the finer. Summer is the time to get 
acquainted with the stars. Among the new 
handbooks appearance and 
habits of the celestial bodies the following will 
be of special value to the amateur: “The Call 
of the Stars” by J. R. Kippax (Putnam) told 
concisely in non-technical language; “The Es 
sence of Astronomy” by E. W. Price (Put 
nam) “things everyone should know about th: 
sun, moon and stars”; “The Elements of Ds 
scriptive Astronomy” by E. O. Tancock (Ox 
ford Univ.) and “Are the Planets Inhabited?” 
by E. W. Maunder, an addition to “Harper’s 
Library of Living Thought.” What could lx 
pleasanter than for a group of people—o1 
even two people—to spend the evenings study 
ing out constellations under the beau 
tiful stars? 


describing the 


In the vast summer playground of 
Europe there are so many cozy cor 
that no 
them all. 


ners one person has ever 


seen There are enough 
fascinating places to keep the tray 
eler traveling all summer, and places 
of enough fascination to keep him 
stationary for months. And _ there 
are plenty of handbooks and art books 
to keep him in an eternal state of in 
decision. Among the latest are 
“Tramps Through Tyrol” by F. W. 
Stoddard (Pott); “Three Weeks in 
France” (Reilly & Britton); “As 
It Is in England” by Albert B. Os 
borne (McBride Nast); “On Old- 
World Highways,” a book of motor 
rambles by Thomas D. Murphy 
(Page); “Dutch Days” by May E. 
Hall (Moffat Yard); “Camping in 
Crete”—a delightfully alliterative oc 
cupation—by A. B. R. Trevor Battye 
(Scribner). “Europe After 8.15” 
(Cane) is an original volume, writ- 
ten around five of 
prominent 





Europe’s most 
Even those who 
do not expect to stay out as late as 
that should be interested to 
what they are missing. 


cities. 


learn 








ILLUSTRATION BY 


FROM ““PENROD’”’ BY 


I Jou bleda 


ROOT] 


, Page & 


GORDON GRANT 
rTARKINGTON 
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Sample Bits From the Season’s Best Books 


Fiction 


MRS. BITTS BREAKS UP THE SHOW. 
From Booth Tarkington's “Penrod.” (Doubleday, 
Page.) 

Penrod is just a small boy and Duke is just a 
shaggy, devoted dog, and together they manage to do 
a number of things that to small-boyhood are perfectly 
natural and logical, but to grown-uphood are anathema. 
Roderick Magsworth Bitts, in order to gain distinc- 
tion, claims to be the nephew of the celebrated mur- 
deress, Rena Magsworth, recently convicted. He is 
at cence admitted, by the awed and impressed Penrod, 

to the Schofield & Williams New Big Show. 

THe Big Show was at high tide . when 
a crested victoria arrived at a gallop, and a 
large, chastely magnificent and highly flushed 
woman descended and progressed across the 
yard with an air of violence. 

_At sight of her, the adults of the waiting 
line hastily disappeared, and most of the paus- 
ing vehicles moved instantly on their way. 
She was followed by a stricken man in livery. 

The stairs to the auditorium were narrow 
and steep; Mrs. Roderick Magsworth Bitts 
was of a stout favour; and the voice of Pen- 
rod was audible during the ascent. 

“Re-mem-bur, giltilmun and lay-deeze, each 
and all are now gazing upon Roderick Mags- 
worth Bitts, Junior, the only living nephew of 
the great Rena Magsworth. She stuck ars’nic 
in the milk of eight separate and distinck peo- 
ple to put in their coffee and each and all of 
‘em died. The great ars’nic murderess, Rena 
Magsworth, gentilmun and lay-deeze, and 
Roddy’s her only living nephew. She’s a rela- 
tion of all the Bitts family, but he’s her one 
and only living nephew. Re-mem-bur! Next 
July she’s goin’ to be hung, and, each and all, 
you now see before you-—” 

Penrod paused abruptly, seeing something 
before himself—the august and awful pres- 





ence which filled the entryway. And _ his 


words (it should be related) froze upon his 
lips. 

Before herself, Mrs. Roderick Magsworth 
sitts saw her son—her scion—wearing a 
moustache and sideburns of blue, and perched 
upon a box flanked by Sherman and Verman, 
the Michigan rats, the Indian dog Duke, Her- 
man, and the dog part alligator. 

Roddy, also, saw something before himself. 
It needed no prophet to read the countenance 
of the dread apparition in the entryway. His 
mouth opened—remained open—then filled to 
capacity with a calamitous sound of grief not 
unmingled with apprehension. 

Penrod’s reason staggered under the crisis. 
For a horible moment he saw Mrs. Roderick 
Magsworth Bitts approaching like some fatal 
mountain in avalanche. She seemed to grow 
larger and redder; lightnings played about her 
head: he had a vague consciousness of the 
audience spraying out in flight, of the squeal- 
ings, tramplings and dispersals of a stricken 
field. The mountain was close upon him 

He stood by the open mouth of the hay- 


chute which went through the floor to the 
manger below. Penrod also went through the 
floor. He propelled himself into the chute 


and shot down, but not quite to the manger, 
for Mr. Samuel Williams had thoughtfully 
stepped into the chute a moment in advance 
of his partner. Penrod lit upon Sam. 

Catastrophic noises resounded in the loft; 
volcanoes seemed to romp upon the’ stairway. 

There ensued a period when only a shrill 
keening marked the passing of Roderick as 
he was borne to the tumbril. Then all was 
silence. 
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light was reddened by gleams fro: 
the engine-house. In this yard la 
flat a sign that had been blown dow: 
from the facade of the manufactor 
six months before: “Horrocleav: 
Art Luster Ware.” Within the roo 
was another sign, itself fashioned 
lusterware: “Horrocleave. Art Lus 
ter Ware.” And the envelopes a: 
paper and bill-heads on the desk al 
bore the same legend: “Horrocleav: 
Art Luster Ware.” 

He owed seventy-three pounds t 
the petty-cash box, and he was sta 
tled and shocked. He was startled 
because for weeks past he had r 
frained from adding up the columns 
of the cash-book—partly from idk 
ness and partly from a desire to r 
main in ignorance of his own doings 
He had hoped for the best. He ha 
faintly hoped that the deficit woul 
not exceed ten pounds, or twelv 
he had been prepared for a defici! 
of twenty-five, or even thirty. Bu 
seventy-three really shocked. Na 
it staggered. It meant that in add: 
tion to his salary, some thirty shill 
ings a week had been mysterious!) 
trickling through the incurable hol 
in his pocket. Not to mention other 
debts! He well knew that to Shilli 
toe alone (his admirable tailor) h« 
owed eighteen pounds. 

With the seventy-three pounds 
desolatingly clear in his mind, he 
quitted his desk in order to recon 
noiter the outer and larger portion 
of the counting-house. He went 
far as the archway, and saw black 
smoke being blown downwards from 


as 


SHE FORGOT THAT SHE HAD BEEN STEELING HERSELI heaven into Friendly Street. : A po 

attain eneell liceman was placidly regarding th 

f e smoke as he strolled by. And Louis 
FROM THE PRICE OF LOVE” BY ARNOLD BENNET1 . 


Harper & Bros. 


LOUIS ATTEMPTS SOME DELICATE 
CALLIGRAPHY. 


From Arnold Bennett’s “The Price of Love.” 
(Harper.) 

Louis Fores, trusted employee, is a trifle startled to 
hear his employer say, somewhat gruffly: “Let’s have 
a squint at the petty cash-book to-morrow morning, 
Louis.” Accordingly, Louis delays starting for his 

’ : - 
grandaunt’s in order to prepare matters for Mr. 
Horrocleave’s scrutiny. 


It was just about at the time when Louis 
ought to have been removing his paper cuff- 
shields in order to start for Mrs. Maldon’s, 
that he discovered the full extent of his debt 
to the petty-cash box. He sat alone at a 
rough and dirty desk in the inner room of 
the works “office,” surrounded by dust-covered 
sample vases and other vessels of all shapes, 
sizes, and tints—specimens of Horrocleave’s 
“Art Luster Ware,” a melancholy array of 
ingenious ugliness that neverthless filled with 
pride its creators. He looked through a dirt- 
obscured window and with unseeing gaze sur- 
veyed a muddy, littered quadrangle whose twi- 


though absolutely sure that the of 


cer would not carry out his plat 
duty of summoning Horrocleave 
for committing a  smoke-nuisanc 


did not care for the spectacle of the police 
man. He returned to the inner office, and 
locked the door. The “staff” and the “hands” 
had all gone, save one or two piece-workers 
in the painting-shop across the yard. 

The night watchman, fresh from bed, was 
moving fussily about the yard. He nodded 
with respect to Louis through the grimy win 
dow. Louis lit the gas, and spread a news 
paper in front of the window by way of blind 
And then he began a series of acts on the 
petty-cash book. The office clock indicated 
twenty past six. He knew that time was short, 
but he had a natural gift for the invention 
and execution of these acts, and he calculated 
that under half an hour would suffice for them 
But when he next looked at the clock, the acts 
being accomplished, one hour had elapsed; 1 
had seemed to him more like a quarter of an 
hour. Yet as blotting-paper cannot safely be 
employed in such delicate calligraphic feats 
as those of Louis, even an hour was not ex 
cessive for what he had done. 
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A NEW PROBLEM FOR FLEMING 


From Carolyn Wells’ “Anybody but Anne.” (Lippin 
cott.) 

Anne, a beautiful young woman, marries an old 

man for his money. He treats her very badly, and 


as a climax announces that he is going to leave his 
entire money for the purpose of endowing a mag 
nificent library—quite out of proportion to the tiny 
town which is to be the beneficiary. The morning 
after he makes this announcement it is discovered 
that he has apparently been locked in his study all 
night. 

RANNEY picked the lock skilfully and rap- 
idly, but still the door refused to open. “It’s 
bolted,” he said. 

“Cyt out the bolt,” said Morland, on whom 
the suspense was beginning to tell. 

Ranney obeyed, and, though marring and 
spoiling the beautiful 
door, he succeeded at 
last in throwing it 
back on its hinges, and 
we went in. 

David Van Wyck sat 
in his desk chair, mo- 
tionless, with a_ stain 
of blood on his shirt- 
front and waistcoat. 

“Murdered!” = ex- 
claimed Morland, 
springing forward. “By 
some of that blamed 
committee! I'll be re- 
venged for this!” As 
he spoke, he was feel- 
ing for his’ father’s 
heart and pulse, though 
there was no possible 
doubt that the man 
was dead. 

As we all stood in 
horror-stricken silence, 
my mind worked rap- 
idly. “Hold on, Mor- 
land,” I said. “It can’t 
be murder, with this 
room locked up as it 
was. Your father did 
this himself.” 

Morland turned from 
his father and stared 
at me. “Suicide!” he 
exclaimed. “Absurd! 
Why should Dad want 
to kill himself ?” 

“Il don’t know, I’m 
sure,” I replied; “but 
as we couldn’t get into 
this locked room, how 
could a murderer have 
done so?” 

“T tell you it was one 
of that committee,” de- 
clared Morland. “My 
father had no reason 
and no desire to kill 
himself !” 

“As to that,” put in 
Archer, “why should 
those men of the com- BUT ANNI 
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give them his money. And, as Sturgis says, 
no one could have murdered him and got 
away, leaving this room entirely locked on the 
inside. But something ought to be done. You 
ought to send for a—a doctor or something.” 

“What good could a doctor do now!” said 
Morland, looking a little dazed. “But I sup- 
pose it is the right thing to do. Carstairs, 
telephone for Doctor Mason and tell him to 
come at once. Don’t tell him what for 
there’s no use of this getting all over until 
we know something more about it ourselves. 
Use this telephone here on the desk.” 

With difficulty, Carstairs controlled himself 
sufficiently to obey orders. Morland strode 
about the room. “It’s so,” he declared. “Every 
window is fastened with these enormous bolts. 
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KNEW. SHE SANK BACI IN HER CHAIR, 


mittee want to. kill FROM “‘“ANYBODY BUT ANNE” BY CAROLYN WELLS. 


him? He was about to 
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A STORM-HAUNTED WOOD. 


From Leona Dalrymple’s “Diane of the Green Van.” 
(Reilly & Britton Co.) 


Diane Westfall, a beautiful young heiress, having 
started, with an old servant, on a trip from Connec- 
ticut to Florida in a green van, is early given an 
indication of the kind of adventures that will beset 
her journey. 

“THe storm is coming!” exclaimed Diane 
with shining eyes. “Button the flaps by the 
horses, Johnny. We're in for it to-night. 
Hear the wind!” 

Overhead the gale tore ragged gaps among 
the fire-shadowed trees, unshrouding a 
storm-black sky. Fearlessly—the old wild love 
of storm and wind singing powerfully in her 
heart—the girl rose from the fire and faced 
the tempest. 

Rex pressed fearfully beside her, whining. 
Off there somewhere in the wind and darkness 
a dog had barked. It came now again, high 
above the noise of the wind, a furious, fright- 
ened barking. 

“Johnny!” exclaimed Diane — suddenly, 
“There must be something wrong over there. 
Better go see. No, not that way. More to 
the east.” And Johnny, whose soul for thirty 
years had thirsted for adventure, briskly 
seized an ancient pistol and charged off 
through the forest. 

But Aunt Agatha had talked long and tear- 
fully to Johnny. Wherefore, reluctant to 
leave his charge alone in the rain and dark, 
he turned back. 

“Go!” said Diane with a flash of impatience. 

Johnny went. Looking back over his shoul- 
der he saw the girl outlined vividly against 
the fire, skirts and hair flying stormily about 
her in the wind. So might the primal woman 
stand ere the march of civilization had over- 
sexed her. 

The wind was growing fiercer now, driv- 
ing the rain about in angry gusts. Thunder 
cannonaded noisily overhead. 

Veering suddenly in a new direction—for 
in the roar of the storm the bark of the dog 
seemed curiously to shift—Johnny collided 
violently with a dark figure running wildly 
through the forest. Both men fell. Finding 
his invisible assailant disposed viciously to 
contest detention, Johnny fell in with his 
mood and buried his long, lean fingers cruelly 
in the other’s throat. 

The fortunes of war turned speedily. John- 
ny’s victim squirmed desperately to his feet 
and bounded away through the forest. 

Now as they ran, stumbling and finding 
their way as best they might in the glitter 
of lightning, there came from the region of 
the camp the unmistakable crack of a pistol. 
Two shots in rapid succession followed—an 
interval of five seconds or so—and then an- 
other. The final trio was the shot signal 
of the old Buffalo hunters which Diane had 
taught to Johnny. 

“Where are you?” barked the signal. 

Drawing his ancient pistol as he ran, John- 
ny, in vain, essayed the answer. The veteran 
missed fire. After all, reflected Johnny un- 
comfortably, one signal was merely to locate 
him. If another came— 

The lightning, flaming in a vivid sheet, re- 
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vealed a lonely road ahead and on the road 
the farther hedge, a man desperately cra: 
ing a long, dark car. The lamps of the | 
were unlighted. 

With a yell of startled anger, the man wl! 
bore the bleeding marks of Johnny’s finge: 
redoubled his speed and darted crazily for t 
roadway. Before he had reached it the ma 
by the car had leaped swiftly to the whe 
and rolled away. 
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“I WILL MARRY MY OWN TRUE LOVE!’ 
Barr's “Playing With Fire.” 
(A ppleton.) 

Donald and Marion Macrae, children of a ste: 
Calvanistic preacher, are expected to give unquestion 
ing obedience to their father. But when it comes t 
a question of Donald’s lifework and Marion’s hus 
band, the young people prove difficult to manage 
Their sympathetic, but apprehensive aunt discusses 
the situation with Marion. 


From Amelia E. 


“WHaT are you talking about?” 

“About Allan Reid. Oh, I know Father's 
plan. Allan is making love to me whenever 
he can get a chance. And, if 1 go down town 
I’m meeting him round every corner. I know 
how Donald came to get into Reid and M« 
Bryne’s office.” 

“If you know so much, why were you keep 
ing so quiet about things?” 

“You were always telling me to keep my 
own counsel and share secrets with nobody.” 

“I was not including myself in that order.” 

“Father cannot bend either -Donald’s or my) 
life to his’ wish.” 

“It is your lifelong happiness and welfare 
he is planning for.” 

“God will order my life. That will con 
tent me. And God would not want me to 
marry Allan Reid, with his long neck and 
weak eyes, because I could never love him, 
and I suppose you ought to love the man you 
marry.” 

“I believe it is thought necessary by some 
people. Allan will have lots of money, and 
m good time walk to the head of the biggest 
shipping business in Glasgow. He is a rfre- 
ligious young man, always in kirk when kirk 
time comes, and I hear that he is also the 
cleverest of men in a matter of business. He'll 
be the richest shipper in Glasgow some day.” 

“T shall never marry for money. Never! 
Never!” ; 

“You'll never marry for money, won't you? 
Let me tell you, it is a far better way of mar 
rying, in general, than comes of vows and 
kisses and all such gentle shepherding.” 

“For all that, ‘I will marry my own true 
love.” 

“When he comes, young lady.” 

“When he comes! I think he will not be 
long in coming now.” 

“Go away to your sleep. You're just dream 
ing with your eyes open. Good night, dear.” 

“Good night; and ‘I will marry my own 
true love,” and, with the lilt on her lips, 
she went singing to her room. 

Mrs. Caird sat down, completely perplexed. 
“Here’s a nice state of affairs!” she mused. 
“I said but a few words about the young 
Lord, and, out of a woman’s pure contradic- 
tion, she instantly made a graven image of 
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him, and set him up in her mind to worship. 
She was ready, though she never saw him, to 
defend him against her father’s judgment. | 
could see that plainly. What kind of a girl 
is this? Never a thought of love did I give 
Andrew Caird until he said in so many 
words, ‘Jessy, will you be my wife?’ Time 
enough then to begin the worshiping. Well, 
lan is going to have his hands and heart full 
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to be a kidnapped prince inspires him with the idea 
that he, too, is the long lost son of high-born parents. 

PAUL rose the next morning, a human being 
with a fixed idea, an unquestioned faith in his 
destiny. His star shone clear. He was born 
to great things. In those early years that fol- 
lowed it was not a matter of an imaginative 
child’s vanity, but the unalterable, serene con- 
viction of a child’s soul. The prince and 
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“PERHAPS IF YOU ASKED ME PRETTILY,” SHE SAID, “I MIGHT COME AND HEAR YOU SPEAK” 
FROM ““‘THE FORTUNATE YOUTH” BY WILLIAM J. LOCKI 
John Lane Co. 


with these two children, and I'll be getting 
the blame of it. And, of course, I shall stand 
by both of them. I kissed that promise on 
my dying sister’s lips, and I wouldn’t break it 
for Lords, nor Commons, nor the General As- 
sembly of the Kirk added to them. I shall 
stand by both! There’s no harm in Donald’s 
opinions. I hold the same myself, and, what’s 
more, I always shall hold them. Fire couldn't 
burn them out of me. As for Marion, if she 
wants to build her a little romance, why should 
[ hinder? The girl shall have her dream, if 
it pleases her.” Then she slowly went up- 
Stairs to her room, and the Little House was 
still as a resting wheel. 
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PAUL DEFIES THE GANG-LEADER. 


From William J. Locke’s “The Fortunate Youth.’ 
(Lane.) 


Paul Kegworthy, endowed physically, mentally and 
Spiritually with Nature’s best gifts, lives in a sordid 
English manufacturing town with his quarrelsome 
mother, drunken step-father and nondescript step- 
brothers and sisters. The discovery of a cheap novel 
relating the adventures of a slum boy who turned out 


princess were realities, his future greatness 
a magnificent certitude. You must remember 
this, if you would understand Paul’s after- 
life. It was built on this radiant knowledge. 
In the afternoon he met Billy Goodge and the 
gang. They were playing at soldiers, Billy 
distinguished by a cocked hat made out of 
newspaper and a wooden sword. 

“Coom on, Susie, wi be going to knock hell 
out of the boys in Stamford Street.” 

Paul folded his arms and looked at him 
contemptuously, as became one of his noble 
blood. “You could no’ knock hell out of 
bug.” 

“What's that tha says?” 

Paul repeated the insult. 

“Say that agen!” blustered the cocked-hat- 
ted leader. 

Paul said it again and nothing happened. 
Billy received vociferous and sanguinary ad- 
vice couched in sanguinary terms. 

“Try and hit me!” said Billy. 

The scene was oddly parallel with one in 
the story of the outcast boy of the gutter. 
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Paul, conscious of experiment, calmly went 
up to him and kicked him. He kicked him 
hard. The sensation was delicious. Billy 
edged away. He knew from past experience 
that if it came to blows he was no match for 
Paul, but hitherto, having shown fight, he had 
received the support of the gang. Now, how- 
ever, there was an extraordinary quality in 
Paul’s defiance which took the spirit out of 
him. Once more he was urged by the ragged 
brats to deeds of blood. He did not respond. 
Paul kicked him again before his followers. 
If he could have gone on kicking him for 
ever and ever what delirium of joy were etern- 
ity! Billy edged farther away. The mongrel 
game-cock was beaten. Paul, dramatically 
conscious of what the unrecognized prince 
would do in such a circumstance, advanced, 
smacked his face, plucked the cocked hat 
from his head, the sword from his hand, and 
invested himself with these insignia of lead- 
ership. Billy melted silently into the sub- 
fuse air of Budge Street. The ragged regi- 
ment looked around and there was no Billy. 
Paul Kegworthy, the raggedest of them all, 
with nothing to recommend him but his 
ridiculous exotic beauty and the paper and 
wooden spolia opima of the vanquished, stood 
before them, a tattered Ceasar. The gang 
hung spellbound. They were ready, small 
band of heroes, to follow him against the 
hordes of Stamford Street. They only 
awaited his signal. Paul tasted a joy known 
but to few of the sons of men—absolute 
power over, and supreme contempt for, his 


fellows. 
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A SETBACK TO THE WEDDING PLANS. 


From Rupert Hughes’ “What Will People Say?” 
(Harper.) 


A young Southern army man, having unwisely fallen 
in love with a society beauty of the ultra-wealthy set, 
finds it necessary to explain to her his financial situa- 
tion. 


“Wat of it, dear?” she said, creeping to- 
ward him. “I love you for yourself. I never 
thought you were rich like Willie. I gave up 
all that gladly.” 

“But I’m what you would call—a pauper, 
I suppose. I have only my army pay.” 

“Isn’t that enough?” 

“Plenty of couples seem to be happy on it, 
but they’re mostly the sons and daughters of 
army people. You’ve been brought up so dif- 
ferently. Wild extravagances for our people 
would be shabby makeshifts to you.” 

“Don’t you think I’d be able to adapt my- 
self?” 

“Would you?” 

“T should hope so. How much is your army 
pay, if you don’t mind my asking?” 

“As first lieutenant I get a little over two 
thousand.” 

“Two thousand a week? Why, that’s not 
bad at all. Why did you frighten me?” 

He laughed aloud, and she corrected herself. 

“Oh, two thousand a month. That’s about 
twenty-five thousand a year. It isn’t much, is 
it? But we could skimp and scrape, and we'd 
have each other.” 

She had given him his death-blow unwittingly. 

He smiled dismally, and groaned: 
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“Two thousand a year with forage.” 

She stared at him in unbelief. “Two tho 
sand a year with forage! We couldn’t éat t! 
forage, could we? They give you a pittan 
like that for being an officer and a gentlema 
and a hero?” 

“The hero business is the worst paid of al! 
Look at the firemen.” 

“But, my dear, two thousand a—why, ou 
chef gets more than that, and our chauffeu 
nearly as much; and my father’s secretary 
everybody gets more than that.” 

* * * * * 


“We're better paid than other armies,” said 
Forbes. “Officers in foreign armies are sup 
posed to have private fortunes.” 

“I don’t wonder,” she gasped. “And you 
haven’t any?” He shook his head. “No rela 
tives?” 

“None that aren’t poorer than I am.” 

She put out her hand and caressed his brow 
“Poor boy, it’s cruel, it’s hateful! Willi 
Ensleé with all that money, and you with two 
thousand a year! And no prospects for more?” 

“Well, 1 hope to be promoted captain very 
shortly—any day now I should get my com 
mission. That carries with it twenty-four 
hundred a year.” 

She sighed. “The little car I wanted would 
cost more than that. Well, let it go. Walk- 
ing is healthier. It would save the chauffeur’s 
wages, too. And my maid—I don’t know what 
Nichette would say. But—well, let her go 
Let everything go but you.” 

She clasped her arms round him, and he 
clutched her tight; but his embrace was like a 
farewell. She was infinitely pathetic to him. 
She had so much sophistication, and was so 
innocent of so much. She kissed him tenderly, 
but her mood was an elegy. 


fi 
A CHAOS OF WATERS. 


From William Chalmers Covert’s “Glory of the 
Pines.” (Westminster Press.) 

A young minister in a lumber camp sees for thi 
first time a spectacular log drive. 

3y ten o'clock the next morning pandemo 
nium had been let loose. The quiet forest 
was a bedlam. The gates at Number Two 
dam were lifted at eight and the fierce head 
of water began its wild rush of twenty miles 
to the quiet bayou behind the mills at the 
river's mouth. Antoine knew what was on 
and assumed the role of one who had pre- 
pared the whole program. His breakfast was 
out of the way early and the dinner materials 
made ready promptly. When the first roar 
struck our ears it set him dancing. 

“Ah, hooray, this ees eet. He is one prett) 
fine show. Beeg noise lak cyclone. Shake 
ze ground much. Ze logs boom! boom! and 
fly lak ze birds go, and jump lak ze porpus 
and fight like ze beaver in hot battle. Look, 
look, man!” 

The description was never finished. Above 
us we saw coming the onrush of water that 
had been set free at the dam. It was coming 
like a foam-topped tidal wave that had risen 
from somewhere out in the forest beauty and 
quiet and was sweeping everything before it, 
roaring through the echoing woods with the 
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noise of a hurricane. The big logs from the 
drv sand bars, where they had hung for 
weeks, were picked up like matches and tossed 
into the current. When the water struck the 
gorge at the foot of which our camp was set, 
the fun began in earnest. The heavy cuts 
that had been picked from turns and shallows 
went booming and tumbling into the narrows, 
where, jammed together, they ground their 
rough sides as they fought in the fury of the 
stream. Long, stringy ribbons as well as 
huge sheets of brown bark ripped from the 
bruised logs went snapping through the air, 
and now and then a butt length, injured in 
the felling, split and went to pieces in the 
turmoil. When the end of a sixteen-foot log 
struck a pot hole in the floor of the gorge 
the huge “stick” flew clear of the water and 
went hurtling through the air. So often did 
we see this, that the cavorting timbers looked 
like huge water monsters at play in the fren- 
zied flood, while the crunching and grinding 
on the rough sides of the dalles added to the 
suggestion of a battle of primeval brutes. 


From Howard V. O’Brien’s “New 
Men for Old.” (Kennerley.) 
Harlan Chandos, suddenly left pen- 
niless, gets very uninteresting em 
ployment with a none too scrupulous 


firm. His growing friendship with 
Dorothy Gresham is the bright spot 
in his life. Through a business idea, 


worked up successfully, he is sum- 
moned by a coincidence to interview 
Miss Gresham’s father, a wealthy 
manufacturer, at his plant. Mr. Gres 
ham’s workers, as Chandos sees them, 
give him food for reflection. 

It was my own poverty, I sup- 
pose, that really first brought 
home to me the significance of 
poverty ... 1 did not know 
what it was to be hungry 
but I had been near enough to 
the brink to be able to shiver 
without affectation at the possi- 
bility. Poverty, as seen through 
clearer eyes, took on less of the 
aspect of divine carelessness, 
and more of human cruelty. 
l who had once looked sin- 
cerely upon “Socialists,” and all 
critics of the established order 
of things, as “dangerous” people, 
now began to look upon them 
with equal sincerity, as brothers 
in a common cause. As I looked 
at those miserable children, 
grubbing dirtily in the road, | 
felt my fists clench at the hide- 
ous wrong, the pitiful injustice 
ot any system, however long 
established, that would enable 
man legally thus to exploit his 
fellows. Then, as if to put an 
exclamation point to the rising 
pitch of my thoughts, there came 
the long wail of the noon whis- 
tle, and presently, like an ant 
hill that has been stepped upon, 
the Gresham Company disgorged 
its. human contents. — 
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| stayed to watch them as they streamed by 
The largest proportion of them was of girls 

. young, most of them. The masculine con 
tingent seemed of all ages, from the bent old 
men in overalls, to boys in knickerbockers. 
The spirits of the crowd, too, seemed at 
vastly different levels. The older ones—and 
some of the younger who had perhaps lived 
faster than their contemporaries — walked 
slowly and listlessly. But many of the others 
were like hounds unleashed. In a twinkling, 
ball games and quoits had sprung up in every 
vacant spot; and little knots of girls had 
gathered for lunch, gossip and giggles 
much as their sisters in more elevated sec 
tions of the community would gather. The 
scene was animated—even joyous—and for a 
little while the thoughts of the moments be- 
fore were banished. Then it came upon me 
with a rush, that all this apparent happiness 
was but a conscious effort 


a glossing 


over of grim realities. Humanity wants to 
laugh—it has to laugh—and it will laugh, no 
matter what the odds aguinst it. But the 
laughter of the wretched is the most tragic 
thing on earth. 
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HOW TO MAKE MONEY ON ORCHIDS. 


From Owen Johnson's ‘“‘The Salamander.” (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Co.) j 

Doré Baxter is one ot a new type of girl frequently 
found in large cities. Salamanders are adventurous, 
eager and unafraid, without home ties and withbut 
respect for Mrs. Grundy. Doré is supplied with the 
most expensive orchids and is royally entertained— 
yet she frequently lacks the money to settle her land- 
lady’s bill. 

Stacey VAN LoAN crowded into the room. 
He was a splendid grenadier type of man, 
with the smiling vacant face of a boy. He 
wore shoes for which he paid thirty dollars, 
a suit that cost a hundred, a great fur coat 
that cost eight times more, enormous fur 
gloves, and a large pearl pin in his cravat. On 
entering, he always blushed twice, the first as 
an apology and the second for having blushed 
before. The most captious Salamander would 
have accepted him at a glance as the beau 
ideal of a prop—a perfect blend of radiating 
expensiveness and docile timidity. Van Loan 
Senior, of the steel nobility of Pennsylvania, 
had insisted on his acquiring a_ profession 
after two unfortunate attempts at collegiate 
culture, and had exiled him to New York to 
study law, allotting him twenty thousand dol- 
lars a year to defray necessary expenses. 

“Bingo! what a knock-out!” said Stacey, 
gazing open-mouthed, heels together, at the 
glowing figure that greeted him. 

Doré, who had certain expectations as to 
his arrival, perceiving that he held one hand 
concealed behind his back, broke into smiles. 

“You sly fellow, what are you hiding there?” 

“All right?” said Van Loan, with = an 
anxious gulp. “How about it?” 

He thrust out an enormous bouquet of 
orchids, which, in his fear of appearing par- 
simonious, he had doubled beyond all reason. 
The sight of these flowers of luxury, the price 
of which would have gone a long way toward 
placating Miss Pim, brought a quick tele- 
graphic glance of irony between the two 
girls. 





A FURY IMPELLED HER 


FROM ““THE SALAMANDER”? BY OWEN 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. 
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Isn’t he a darling?” said Doré, taking t! 
huge floral display and stealing a glance 
the ribbon, which, alas, did not bear t¢! 
legend Pouffé, who was approachable in tim 
of need. “Stacey is really the most thoughtfu! 
boy, and everything he gets is in perfec 
taste. He never does anything by halves! 

As she said this in a careless manner, whic! 
made the young fellow redden to the ear 
with delight, she was secretly smothering 
desire to laugh, and wondering how on eart! 
she was to divide the monstrous display with 
out discouraging future exhibitions of lavish 
ness. She moved presently toward the back 
of the room, saying carelessly: 

“Look at my last photographs, Stacey.” 

Then she quickly slipped a third of the 
bouquet behind a trunk, signaling Winona, 
and turning before the long mirror, affixed 
the orchids, spreading them loosely to conceal 
the defection. 

“Quarter of. You'll be late!” said Winona, 
masking the trunk with her skirts. 

“I want to be! I’m not going to have a lot 
of society women find me on the door-step!” 
said Doré, for the benefit of the prop. “Com 
on Stacey; you can look at the photos an 
other day!” She flung about her shoulders 
a white stole from the floor below, and buried 
her hands in a muff of the same provenance. 
“Good-by, dear. Back late. Go ahead, Stacey !” 

A moment later she reentered hurriedly. 

“Give me the others, quick!” she said, de 
taching those at her waist. “These are from 
Granard’s. Take them there—tell them Es 
telle sent you; she has an arrangement with 
them. See what you can get. Tell them we'll 
send ‘em custom,” 

> 
OF DAVE AND DOLLY WARDLE. 


From William De Morgan’s “When Ghost Meets 
Ghost.”’ (Holt.) 

Chapter one begins with a description of two young 
people whose subsequent adventures reunite the 
‘““shosts”—twin sisters, each of whom believes the othet 

dead. 


Our little boy 
was the sort of 
boy you. were 
sorry was ever go 
ing to be eleven, 
because at five 
vears and ten 
months he was 
that square and 
compact, that 
chunky and yet 
that tender, that 
no right-minded 
person could de- 
sire himto be 
changed to an im- 
pident young scar- 
amouch like young 
Michael Ragstroar 
four doors higher 
up who was eleven 
and a regular 


handful. 
His name was 
JOHNSON Dave Wardle, al- 


ter his father; and 
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his sister’s Dorothea, after her 
mother. Both names appeared on a 
tombstone in the parish churchyard, 
and you might have thought they was 
anybody, said Public Opinion ; which 
showed that Dave and his sister 
were orphans. Both had recollec- 
tions of their father, but the funeral 
he indulged in three years since 
had elbowed other memories out of 
court. Of their mother they only 
knew by hearsay, as Dave was onl) 
three years old when his sister com- 
mitted matricide, quite  uncon- 
sciously, and you could hear her 
all the way up the Court. Pardon 
the story’s way of introducing at- 
testations to some fact of interest 
or importance in the language in 
which its compiler has received it. 

They were good children to do 
with, said their Aunt M’riar, so 
long as you kep’ an eye. And a 
good job they were, because who 
was to do her work if she was 
every minute prancing round after 
a couple of young monkeys? This 
was a strained way of indicating 
the case; but there can be no doubt 
of its substantial truth. So Aunt 
M’riar felt at rest so long as Dave 
was content to set up atop of the 
dustbin-lid and shout till he was 
hoarse; all the while using a 
shovel, that was public property, 
as a gong. 

Perhaps Dave took his sister 
Dolly into his confidence about the 
nature of the trust he conceived 
himself to hold in connection with this dust- 
bin. To others of the inhabitants he 
was reticent, merely referring to an emolu- 
ment he was entitled to. “The man on the 
lid.” he said, “has a farden.” He said this 
with such conviction that few had the heart 
to deny the justice of the claim outright, re- 
sorting to subterfuges to evade a cash settle- 
ment. One had left his change on the piano; 
another was looking forward to an early 
liquidation of small liabilities on the return 
of his ship to port; another would see about 
it next time Sunday come of a Friday, and 
so on. But only his Uncle Moses ever gave 
him an actual farthing, and Dave deposited it 
in a cat on the mantelshelf, who was hollow 
by nature, and provided by art with a slot in 
the dorsal vertebra. It could be shook out if 
you wanted it, and Dave occasionally took it 
out of deposit in connection with a course of 
experiment he was interested in. He wished 
to determine how far he could spit it out. 


Wi 


A LITTLE SURPRISE FOR 
MRS. PIKYUNE. 
rom George Randolph Chester's “Cordelia Blossom.” 
(Hearst's International Library Co.) 

| Mrs. Blossom, gracefully 
aa and so unassuming !—having conquered her home, 
pane Page to find wider fields. A City Beautiful move 
al = her the opportunity to get into politics, 
ae ae temporary chairmanship of the Isis Club 
Proves just what she needs to set things going. 


self-possessed—so_ guile- 
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“WirAT DO YOU REALLY THINK?” 


ROM “THE SALAMANDER” BY OWEN JOHNSON 


Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


* 


JOWING again and again to the prolonged 
applause which followed his charming lecture 
and his illuminative moving pictures, the Na- 
tional Secretary, having finished his mission, 
once more yielded the platform to the Fifth 
Vice-President, who very prettily expressed 
to him, in behalf of the Isis Club, its heart- 
felt gratitude. Then she held up a lavender 
monogrammed sheet of notepaper, which all 
who had ever received invitations to Mrs. 
Pikyune’s one important function recognized 
with a thrill! 

“While our beloved President cannot be 
with us, she has our welfare in mind,” Mrs. 
Blossom stated with unusually sparkling eyes ; 
“and, even from her bed of suffering, sends 
us the word of guidance upon which we have 
so justifiably come to rely.” Ladies through- 
out that nicely poised assemblage could not 
forego glances at each other. It was nice of 
Mrs. Pikyune always to guide them. Wasn't 
it? “Ll must read you her thoughtful warn- 
ing. “To the Presiding Officer of the Day, 
and to My Dear Orphaned Isis Club: 

“*T do so much envy you the treat you are 
having this afternoon, for the City Beautiful 
movement is such a romantic and poetic one. 

“Tt would be glorious if the Isis Club could 
only ignore the diplomatic entanglements 
which might follow an official undertaking of 
the project, but I am sure that the members 
will, individually, indorse it as heartily as I do. 
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“‘T feel almost guilty for not being at my 
post at so important a time, but | trust my 
orphans. 

“*Your absent leader, Clara Pikyune.’ 

Much can be read into any message by care- 
ful intonation. Applause naturally followed 
the Fifth Vice-President’s reading of the 
President’s letter, but the enthusiasm was 
doubtful. 

“I am so much at a loss what to do in the 
absence of our always cautious leader,” ob- 
served Mrs. Blossom softly and sweetly; “and 
indeed I do not think that, as a club, we can 
take any official action, except perhaps to offer 
Mr. Quillery one of those beautifully en- 
grossed votes of thanks, such as we presented 
to the President of the United States after 
his lovely talk to us upon Motherhood—lIts 
Privileges. Our President, however, seems, 
from her letter, to be so very anxious to have 
us individually indorse the City Beautiful 
movement, that I feel as if we should do some- 
thing to carry out her wishes, and, at the 
same time, avoid the possible entanglements 
against which she so thoughtfully warns us. 
It occurs to me that we might give her a 
delightful surprise by forming, as individuals, 
an entirely independent City Beautiful Asso- 
ciation. Suppose we do that! What do you say ?” 

Two hundred members joined the City Beau- 
tiful Association before they went home to 
dinner. There would have been more, except 
that it took so long to remove gloves. 


” 





FROM “‘A LAD OF KENT’? BY HERBERT HARRISON 
The Macmillan Co. 


May 23, 


TWO LETTERS—AND A _ DECEN 
BURIAL. 
From Leslie Moore’s “The Peacock Feat] 
(Putnam.) 
Freed from prison after three years, a 
walking along an English country road, his 


pressing two letters in his pocket—letters hat 


him just before he left the great gray prisor 
unopened partly because he wanted to put 

distance between his present self and the past 
years before he broke the seals and partly bx 
he wanted to prolong the pleasure of anticipation 

THE man went across the grass and 
down on the stile. He pulled the two 
ters from his pocket and looked at them. | 
was addressed in a masculine handwriti 
small, square, and very firm. The other \ 
ing was delicate but larger. It was evident 
that of a woman. 

He opened the firmly addressed envel 
first, and pulled out its contents. A strij 
pink paper fluttered to the ground, fall 
among the daisies. He picked it up wit! 
looking at it while he read the contents 
the letter. 

“T have no desire that you should stat 
and therefore send you the enclosed. Ki 
understand, however, that I do not wis! 
see you for the present. When you have p 
tially blotted out the past by obtaining 
cent work and proving your repentance, | 
reconsider this decision. 

“RICHARD CARDEN.” 


The cheque was for two hundred pound 

The man laughed, but the sound of his lau: 
was not very pleasant. 

He broke the seal of the second letter 

“I did not write before,” the letter ran, “| 
cause I did not want you to brood over w! 
[ have to say, though you must have kn 
that my saying it was inevitable. Of cow 
you have known from the first that you h: 
by your own conduct put an end to our oe 
gagement. I did not write at once and 
you so myself, for fear of adding to your pat 
3ut you must have understood. You will 
attempt to see me, or write to me. It wou! 
be quite useless. I am going to be married 
three weeks’ time. I am very sorry for 
and I would have helped you if I could, | 
you must see for yourself it is imposs!! 
There is nothing now to say but good-by 

“M.” 


When the man had finished reading h¢ 
very still, so still that a robin hopped do 
near him and began investigating the to 
his boot. Finding nothing in a piece of bla 
leather of interest, it flew up to the hedge, a! 
regarded the motionless figure with rou! 
beady eyes. At last the figure moved. 1! 
robin flew a couple of yards farther aw: 
then perched again to watch. 

It saw the man tearing white and pink pal 
into very small pieces. Then it saw him be: 
down and dig a hole in the earth with a clasp 
knife. It saw him place the pieces of tor 
paper in the hole and replace the earth, whi 
he pressed firmly down. Then it heard t! 
man speak. 


“At least I will give the past decent burial . 


a 


ener 





el 
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“T’VE BEEN LOOKING FOR YOU FOR TWENTY YEARS, AND NOW I’VE CAUGH1 


FROM “‘THE UTTERMOST FARTHING”” BY R. AUSTIN FREEMAN 


John C. 


AT THE MERCY OF THE CAPTAIN. 


From Randall Parrish’s “Shea of the Irish Brigade.”’ 
(McClurg.) 

_A soldier of fortune, lieutenant in the Irish Brigade 
that fought for Louis XIV. against the allies, takes 
etuge in an attic. Here he overhears some interest- 
ing plotting, and is unexpectedly joined by a beautiful 
woman, who has fallen into the hands of the English 
soldiers and been concealed by them from a_ second 
troop of Austrians. After the Austrians have left, the 
English captain calls her from her hiding place. 

“Say! you girl up there,” he cried again, a 
touch of anger in his voice at the delay in her 
appearing. 

“Put down the ladder—Lord! you don’t need 
to be afraid of me!” 

Yes,” I whispered. “You will have to take 
the chance: there is no other way. Here, I’il 
help you.” 

Che ladder was light, and easily managed 
between us. As its end neared the floor, the 
impatient Englishman grasped the rungs, and 
stood there staring up at the black hole 
through which it protruded, The smile on his 
lips was unpleasant as he exclaimed: 

Well, what are you waiting for now?” 

For you to step aside, Monsieur Captain,” 
she answered in a voice without tremor. “1 
preter to descend unaided.” 

He gave utterance to a muffled oath, yet 
stepped back against the table. Her hand 
pressed mine significantly. 

__. Good-by, Monsieur,” she whispered softly 
a not tear for me; guard the dispatch.” 
| len carefully grasping her skirts with one 
_— she descended the creaking ladder until 
she stood securely on the floor, and turned her 





Winston Co. 


| bent lower so that | might 
see clearly, confident the eyes of the man 
would not be turned upward. If the lady ex 
perienced any feeling of fear there was no 
manifestation of it in either face or manner. 
She stood erect, gazing straight at him, one 
hand still grasping the ladder, the light of the 
candle full upon her. Her attitude betokened 
neither doubt nor indignation; it was rather 
expressive of indifferent disdain. Awlright, 
his mouth half operf, hesitated to utter the 
words of banter upon his lips, his mood chang- 
ing from drunken insolence to anger. As she 
stood there silent, looking directly at him, he 
lost all control. 

“Don’t try your fine lady on me, you wench,” 
he growled threateningly, “or I'll teach you a 
lesson. You're not the first woman I’ve had 
to tame; nor are you likely to be the last. 
Come over here.” 

“[ prefer to remain where | am,” she re- 
plied coldly, her fingers tightening their hold 
on the wood, but with no other sign of nerv- 
ousness. “And I advise you to do likewise.” 

“Oh, ho! And so you threaten me, do 
you!” he laughed. “And, of course, | am 
afraid. Why! you little fool, | could crush 
you with one hand and he extended a 
huge fist, opening and closing the fingers 
suggestively. Suppose I took your neck like 
that; Bah! and who would know, or care?” 

She made no movement; there was no 
change of expression, her eyes frankly meet 
ing his. 

“Captain Awlright,” she said steadily, her 
voice clear. “It is useless for you to try 


face toward him. 


ta 
SCC. 
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frightening me. I am a woman, but not that not hedge. I shall not play for safety. 
kind. You have the strength, of course, but everything on the favourite this time. 


! it will never serve you in my case.” “You'll excuse me, but morphia-sucking G 
“And why not?” insolently. Burlingame is for the defence, and he’s ¢ 
“Because,” the very quietness of her tone his knife into you,” returned Sibley. 
bringing conviction. “If you attempt to lay “Not yet.” Crozier smiled almost sardo 
hand on me I shall kill you—do you under- _ ically. 
it stand ?” . “Well, | apologize, but what I’ve said, M 
afi Kerry, is said as man to man. You're ridi 
LOSING THE DOORS. game ina tough place, as any man has to 
From ian mesa “You Never Know Your Luck.” who starts with only his pants and his he 
(Doran.) on. That's the way you begun here, | gues 
The “Macmahon mob” have it in for Shiel Cro- and I don’t want to see your horse tumble |) 
zier, otherwise J. G. Kerry, a young Irishman, son cause someone throws a fence-rail at its leg 


of a baronet, who is living incognito in America. 


: Your class has enemies always in a new cou 
Crozier needs ten thousand dollars to close a big 


deal, and his enemies see to it that the money is not try- -jealousy, Cuvy. ,. os 

forthcoming. Che lean, aristocratic, angular Crozier, wit 
Crozier looked at the other thoughtfully a musing look on his long face, grown ascet 

for a moment, then he said: again, as he held out his hand and gripyx 


“Iedon’t know what you said to Deely, but — that of the other, said warmly: “I’m just 

I do know that I’m going to the Logan Trial much obliged to you as though | took you 
in spite of the Macmahon mob. I don’t feel advice, Sibley. | am not taking it, but | 
about it as you do. I’ve got a different feel- taking a pledge to return the compliment 
ing, Sibley. Ill play the game out. I shall you if ever I get the chance. 

J ’ “Well, most men gx 
chances of that kind,” wa 
the gratified reply of t! 
gambling farmer, and _ the 
Crozier turned quickly and 
entered the doorway o! 
the British Bank, th 
rival of that from whicl 
he had turned in disap 
pointment a little whil 
before. 

Left alone i nthe street, 
Sibley looked back with thi 
instinct of the hunter. As 
he expected, he saw a head 
thrust out from the window 
where Studd Bradley and 
his friends had been. Ther 
was a hotel opposite the 
British Bank. He entered 
and waited. Bradley and 
one of his companions pres 
ently came in and _ seated 
themselves far back in th: 
shadow, where they could 
watch the doorway of th: 
bank. 

It was quite a_ hali 
hour before Shiel Crozie1 
emerged from the bank. Hi 
lace was set and pale. Fo 
an instant he stood a: 
though wondering whic! 
way to go, then he moved 
up the street the way li 
had come. ; 

Sibley heard a low, 
poisonous laugh of triump! 
rankle through the hotel 
othce. He turned = round 
Bradley, the overfed, over 
confident, overestimated 
nancier, laid his hand on th 
shoulder of his companion 
as they moved toward thi 
George H. Doran Co. door. 





‘WHERE AWAY GOES MY LAD? TELL ME, HAS HE GONE ALONE?” 


FROM “YOU NEVER KNOW YOUR LUCK” BY GILBERT PARKER 
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THE FERRY BY WHICII HORACIO AND ANNA ESCAPED 


FROM ‘“‘HORACIO; A TALE OF BRAZIL,” BY R, W. FENN 


American Tract Society 


“That’s another gate shut,” he said. “I 
guess we can close ’em all with a little care. 
It’s working all right. He’s got no chance of 
raising the cash,” he added, as the two passed 
the chair where Sibley sat with his hat over 
his eyes, chewing an unlighted cigar. 

“I don’t know what it is, but it’s dirt— 
and muck at that,’ John Sibley remarked as 
he rose from his chair and followed the two 
into the street. 

Bradley and his friends were trying steadily 
to close up the avenues of credit to the man 
to whom the success of his enterprise meant 
so much. To crowd him out would mean an 
extra hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
themselves. 


oi 


HORACIO TAKES A LONG ROUTE 
HOME. 


From R. W. Fenn’s “Horacio, a Tale of Brazil.” 
(American Tract Society.) 


. Horacio goes hunting in dc of a herd of wild 
pigs, and gets lost in the Brazilian forest. For five 
days he wanders, with only a bird for food. 


AFTER an hour’s painful journey he paused 
again and flung himself upon the ground, too 
weary to be disturbed by the mosquitoes that 
covered his nearly naked body or even to care 
whether he lived or died. ~ 
_ He was awakened at length by a cold nose 
in his face and sprang to his feet in sudden 
alarm. The light of flickering torches dazzled 
his eyes, which were still heavy with sleep. 

“Found at last, my caboclinho a toa!” said 
his father’s voice, and the man drew him into 
a warm embrace, ere he could realize what 
had happened. A couple of great hounds 





sprang joyfully upon him and a half-dozen 
neighbors came up one by one and clasped the 
boy in their arms with friendly embraces and 
quick little reciprocal pats on the shoulders. 

“Thou art indeed a sad sight to see, and 
yet one that rejoices my heart!” and the father 
strained the son again to his breast. “Thou 
hast travelled far. Two days have we fol- 
lowed thee with the dogs. We had found 
thee sooner had not the rain washed thy scent 
from the ground. But—the Virgin be praised! 

-we crossed it again when thou hadst at last 
turned toward home. 

“But, come! pull thyself together, if thou 
canst, and we will sleep at home. Thou art 
half starved! Take a pull at this cachaga!” 

The boy drank greedily and, coughing as 
the hot liquor brought the tears to his eyes, 
found his voice at last. 

“How is that? Sleep at home?” he cried. 

“Why not?” replied the older man, “thou 
canst almost see the clearing from this spot. 
It lies here, about two hundred paces off.” 

Horacio stared in amazement. “I thought 
—” he exclaimed, then laughed aloud, and 
ended by bursting into a wild fit of sobbing, 
which came to him in his nervous condition 
with the reaction. 

To think that he had wandered for five days 
in the woods and had now fallen exhausted 
at his own door without knowing: it! The 
morning might have seen him making off 
again into the forest, none the wiser, had 
they not come upon him where he lay. 

* ¢ * * 


* 


*r 


“What of the horns we blew? Didst thou 
not hear them?” asked another. 
“Ay, what of the horns, lad?” said his 
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father, resting his elbows upon the table, as 
he stopped for a minute in his work of strip- 
ping a drumstick and looked inquiringly at 
the boy. 

“T thought the bugres blew them,” stam- 
mered the lad, blushing up again. A roar of 
laughter came from all the men. 

“Ah, that is good! Bugres, indeed! There 
are none nigher than the Rio Feio,” said. one. 

“Then I was at the Rio Feio,” retorted the 
boy angrily, “for I found this in the trail of 
the anta, with the marks of a dozen pairs of 
naked feet beside it,” and he reached down 
and lifted the arrow from the dirt floor where 
it had fallen and laid it upon the table, where 
it was immediately seized upon and passed 
from hand to hand. An ominous silence fell 
upon the group. 

“So the Indians are come this way 


again 
with war arrows,” said one at length. 


BILL STOOD BEFORI THE FIREPLACE, HIS SHAGGY FUR 


BACK ON HIS HEAD 
FROM “NORTH OF FIFTY-THREE” BY BERTRAND 


Little, Brown & C 





Ww. 
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“I DO GIVE AND BEQUEATH.” 
From Bertrand W. Sinclair’s “North of Fifty-Thr. 
(Little, Brown.) 

Hazel Wing, a pretty but business-like ste: 
rapher, having discouraged the unwelcome 
tions of her wealthy employer, believes, afte: 
sudden death, that he will no longer be able 
secute her. But her hardest trial is to come. 


to ft 
’ : 


THREE days went by. Hazel attended t! 
concert with Jack the evening of the day M: 


Andrew Bush received ostentatious burial. A: 


ten the next morning the telephone girl call 
her. 

“Some one wants you on the phone, Mis 
Weir,” she said. 

Hazel took up the dangling receiver 

“Hello!” 

“That you, Hazel?” 

She recognized the voice, half guessing 
would he he, since no one but Jack Barro 
would be likely to rit 
her up. 

“Surely. 
sound like me?” 

“Have you seen 
morning papers?” 

“No. What—” 

“Look ’em over. Pa 
ticularly the Gazette.” 

The harsh rattle ot 
receiver slammed back 
on its hook without even 


a “good-by” , | 


| Ti esn't 


7 trom him 
struck her like a slap in 
the face. She hung up 
slowly, and went back t 
her work. Never sinc 
their first meeting, and 
they had not been ex 
empt from lovers’ quar 
rels, had Jack Barrow 
ever spoken to her lik 
that. Even through the 
telephone the resentful 
note in his voice grated 
on her and_ mystified 
her. 

Something in the pa 
pers lay at the bottom 
of it, but she could com- 
prehend nothing, 
lutely nothing, she told 
herself hotly, that 
should make Jack snarl 
at her like that. Huis 
very manner of convey- 
ing the message was 
maddening, put her up 
in arms. 

She was chained to 
her work—which, despite 
her agitation, she man- 
aged to wade through 
without radical errors— 
until noon. The twelve- 
to-one intermission gave 
her opportunity to hurry 
up the street and buy a 
Gazette. Then, instead 
a of going home to her 

luncheon, she entered the 
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nearest restaurant. She 
wanted a chance to read, 
more than food. She did 
not unfold the paper un- 
til she was seated. 

A column heading on 
the front page caught 
her eye. The caption 
ran: “Andrew Bush 
Leaves Money to Sten- 
ographer.”. And_ under 
it the subhead : “Wealthy 
Manufacturer Makes Pe- 
culiar Bequest to Muss 
Hazel Weir.” 

The story ran a full 
column, and had to do 
with the contents of the 
will, made public follow- 
ing his interment. There 
was a great deal of mat- 
ter anent the principal 
beneficiaries. But that 
which formed the basis 
of the heading was a 
codicil appended to the 
will a few hours before 
his death, in which he 
did “give and bequeath 
to Hazel Weir, until 
lately in my employ, the 
sum of five thousand dol- 
lars in reparation for 
any wrong I may have 
done her.” 

The Gazette had cop- 
ied that portion verba- 
tim, and used it as a peg 
upon which to hang 
some adroitly worded 
speculation as to what 
manner of wrong Mr. 
Andrew Bush could have 
done Miss Hazel Weir. 
Mr. Bush was a widower 
of ten years’ standing. 
He had no children. 
There was plenty of 
room in his life for To- 
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mance. And wealthy IT WAS MRS. BRAINARD, TALL, ALMOST IMPERIAL IN HER LOOSE MORNING 


business men who wrong 
pretty stenographers are 
net such an unfamiliar 
type. The Gazette in- 
clined to the yellow side 
of journalism, and it overlooked nothing that 
promised a sensation. 

Hazel stared at the sheet, and her face 
burned. She could understand now why Jack 
Barrow had hung up his receiver with a 
Slam. She could picture him reading that sug- 
gestive article and gritting his teeth. Her 
hands clenched till the knuckles stood white 
under the smooth skin, and then quite ab- 
ruptly she got up and left the restaurant even 
while a waiter hurried to take her order. If 
she had been a man, and versed in profanity, 
She could have cursed Andrew Bush till his 
soul shuddered on its journey through infinite 
space. Being a woman, she wished only a 
quiet place to cry. 


FROM ““THE DREAM 


GOWN, HER DARK EYES SNAPPING FIRE AT THE SUDDEN INTRUSION 


DOCTOR, BEING NEW ADVENTURES OF CRAIG KENNEDY,” 


BY ARTITUR REEV! 


Hearst's International Library C. 


OF ADELLE’S VISIT TO THE TRUST 
COMPANY AND WHAT SHE 

THOUGHT ABOUT. 

From Robert Herrick’s “Clark's Field.” 
VWifflin Co.) 


(Houghton 


Clark’s Field, a piece of real estate in which the 
fortunes of Mrs. Ellen Trigg Clark, and more espe- 
cally, of her niece Adelle, were inextricably involved, 
was responsible for the actual poverty and prospective 
affluence of the two. Adelle’s interests, having been 
put into the hands of a somewhat reluctant trust com- 
pany, Mrs. Clark and Adelle made a visit to its stately 
office to straighten out their mvolved and compara- 
tively unimportant affairs. 


TuHIs matter disposed of, the trust officer 
asked searching questions about the Clark 
genealogy, which the widow answered quite 
fully, for it was a subject on which her sister- 
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in-law Addie had educated her so completely 
that she knew everything there was to know 
except the exact whereabouts of Edward S 
or his heirs. Mr. Gardiner was specially in- 
terested in Edward S., who had disappeared 
fifty years ago, and asked Mrs. Clark to send 
him immediately all family letters bearing 
on Edward. It was apparent that the trust 
company meant to go after Edward and his 
heirs and either discover them if it were 
humanly possible or establish the fact that 
they could safely be ignored. And they were 
in a much better position, with their numerous 
connections and correspondents, to prosecute 
such a search successfully than any one else 
who had tried it. Mr. Gardiner, however, 
expressed himself doubtfully of their success. 

“We shall do our best,” he said, “and let 
you know from time to time of the progress 
we are making.” 

And after exacting a few more signatures 
from the widow, who by this time had become 
adept in signing “Ellen Trigg Clark,” the trust 
officer nodded to his visitors in dismissal. 

It would be difficult to say what Adelle 
was thinking about during this interview. She 
sat perfectly still as she always did:—one 
of her minor virtues as a child was that she 
could sit for hours without wriggling or 
saying a word. She did not even stare 
about her at the lofty room with its colored 
glass windows and shiny mahogany furni- 
ture as any other young person might. She 
gazed just above the bald crown of the trust 
officer’s head and seemed more nearly ab- 
sorbed in Nirvana than a young American 
ever becomes. But there is little doubt that 
the long interview in the still, high room 
of the bank building did make an impression 
upon the trust company’s ward. 

She trailed after her aunt down the marble 
stairs, for the trust officer did not trouble 
himself about their exit from his office as 
he did with solid clients who had going 
estates, and the widow was too timid to sum- 
mon the bronze car from its hole in the wall. 
They passed through the great banking room 
on the main floor, where, because of the large- 
ness and the decorum of this sanctuary of 
property, a crowd of patrons seemed to make 
no disturbance. Adelle sat in reverie all the 
way out to Alton in the street car and did 
not wake up until they turned from the Square 
into the dingy side street. Then she said, 
apropos of nothing: 

“It’s a pretty place.” 

“What place?” snapped the widow, who 
realized that a whole working day had been 
lost “for nothing,” and the roomers’ beds were 
still to make. 

“That trust place,” Adelle explained. 

“Um,” her aunt responded enigmatically, as 
one who would say that “pretty is as pretty 
does.” 

It had not appeared to her as a place of 
beauty. But to Adelle, who had seen nothing 
more ornate than the Everitt Grade School of 
Alton, the Second Congregational Church, 
and the new City Hall, the interior of the 
Washington Trust Company, with its bronze 
and marble and windows that shed soft violet 
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lights on the white floors, awakened an 
known appetite for richness and_ splend 
color and size. That was what she had bh 
thinking about without realizing it while | 
trust officer talked to her aunt. She cal! 
this barbaric profusion of rich materi 
“pretty,” and felt, very faintly, a perso: 
happiness in being connected with it in so: 
slight manner. 


oi 


FLORIAN MAYR ECLIPSES A GREA! 
LADY. 
From Ernst von Wolzogen’s “Florian Mayr. 
(Huebsch.) 
Florian Mayr, by his sensible good nature and 
true reverence for his art, wins the heart of the g1 
Liszt and is in a fair way to becoming his dis 


ul 
and friend. At a reception at the house of 


famous musician a lady of position manipulates : 
ters so that she is invited to play for the company 

SHE sat down without the slightest t 
of embarrassment, removed half a_ doze 
bracelets from her wrists, and pulled 
fawn-colored suéde gloves from her well 
rounded arms; then with her feet, which we: 
encased in beaded patent-leather slippers, 
felt for the pedals, at the same time raisin 
the hem of her silk skirt a little, swung lh 
hands to test the joints, and then with bol 
assurance ran a series of arpeggios throug! 
half a dozen keys. All these preparations r 
quired a goodly space of time and conside1 
ably heightened the expectations of the aud 
ence. Liszt had resumed his place in | 
easy-chair and was making an effort to | 
serious. 

“Would Schubert’s Erl-king be acceptabl 
asked the lady of Lieutenant-Colonel So-and 
so, née Xheimer, over her shoulder. “In y 
arrangement, of course.” 

“Very kind,” replied Liszt, smiling most | 
litely and with the gesture of acquiescen 
of a grand seigneur. 

At last she attacked the keyboard. 

Almost immediately a general suppress¢ 
snickering and whispering became audibl 
even some “Ah’s” and “Oh’s” of surprise al 
indignation were heard. All eyes were fastene' 
upon the Master..With a quick nervous mov: 
ment he pushed back his long white hai 
wrinkled his brow into threatening folds, an 
opened and shut his wide mouth three or 
four times in quick succession, but he sat 
nothing; he did not rise to stop this “artis! 
also” who was playing the Erl-king in 
tempo which indicated, not that the fath: 
torn with anguish was bearing his fevers 
child on a horse rushing like the wind, but 
that he was taking him to the doctor in a calm 
indifferent frame of mind on a heavy tru 
drawn by a yoke of oxen. Soulless and har 
these inartistic fingers knocked the melod, 
out of the keys and the passionate rush of th 
accompaniment remained throughout  t! 
clumsy rumbling of an express wagon. 

At last “the child was dead.” The lad) 
delicately touched her face here and ther 
with her lace handkerchief and obviously ex 
pected applause. No sound broke the stillness. 

Now at last the Master roused himsel! 
He only shrugged his shoulders and said: 
“pchah!” with unmistakable contempt. Then 
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he walked slowly over to 
this living picture of a jew- 
elry establishment, fastened 
his eyes upon her heaving 
bosom, and forced himself 
to smile politely: “Well, 
my dear lady, you have at 
all events a very —different 
conception of this piece!” 

He looked about in the 
circle of his pupils. His 
face had grown serious 
and stern again. His 
glance fell upon Florian 
Mayr, who stood there with 
his fists doubled up, ob- 
viously restraining himself 
with difficulty from laying 
violent hands on the fair 
lady. Liszt placed his 
hand upon Florian’s shoul- 
der and said to him: “Oh, 
oh, we are too excited, my 
son! But temperament is 
good. Do we play the Erl- 
King?” * 

“Certainly,” answered 
Florian promptly, “and not 
badly either, I think.” 

Liszt turned to the great 
lady who, still breathing 
quickly, stood in the middle 
of the room, and_= said 
quietly: “Her Mayr will 
play the Erl-King for you, 
madam.” 

This time Florian felt no 
trace of nervousness. The 
Erl-King was one of his 
show pieces, and besides— 
Donnerwetter, this person 
and all the rest of them, 
too, for that matter, had 
better be taught at once IT WAS AS II 
that he also had some kind FROM 
of a right to be here as well 


as they! He shook back 


his hair, pulled up his sleeves a_ little, 
as if he were preparing for a_ boxing 
match, and then dashed in at a _ furious 
tempo, a wild rush that blinded and 


deafened. Once or twice he struck a false 
note, a thing which the Frau Lieutenant-Col- 
onel had not done, but that did not matter in 
the least. The passionate energy of the 
rendering, the powerful crescendi, the highly 
effective color contrasts in the gentle allure- 
ments of the fairy spirit, the successful differ- 
entiation of the voices of man and child by 
the subtle touch, and the deepening of terror 
towards the end: it was altogether a splendid 
triumph and everyone present,—not excepting 
his professional rivals,—had the feeling that 
this intensely dramatic piece of music had 
been rendered with genuine poetic comprehen- 
sion, that the performer’s conception of it had 
been wrought with the sure touch of the artist. 

W hen he had finished he sprang up and, his 
brown face all aglow with ardor, he turned to 
his honored Master. 

Liszt nodded to him with a satisfied smile. 
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REGARDED THIS MOMENT AS A PRONOUNCED CRISIS 


IS WHITI BY GEORGE BARR MC CUTCHEON 


THE SHOT THAT FAILED. 
From George Barr McCutcheon’s “Black is White.” 
(Vodd, Mead.) 

James Brood, a stern, hard man, turned his first 
wife out of the house, believing her unfaithful, and 
treated her son, Frederic, with the greatest harshness. 
Brood brings home a second wife, Yvonne, an enigma. 
No one understands her and no one knows whether 
she is a good woman, though most people believe in 
her virtue. Finally Brood brings matters to a climax, 
A mysterious Hindu plays an important part in the 
story. 

TRANSFIXED, they watched him take two or 
three steps into the room. At his back was the 
swarthy Hindu, his eyes gleaming like coals 
of fire in the shadowy light. 

“James!” fell tremulously from the lips of 
Yvonne. She swayed toward him as Ranjab 
grasped his arm from behind. Frederic saw 
the flash of something bright as it passed from 
the brown hand to the white one. He did not 
at once comprehend. 

“It happened once,” came hoarsely from the 
throat of James Brood. “It shall not happen 
again. Thank you, Ranjab. At thirty paces, 
they said. 
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The 
Then Frederic knew! The Hindu had 
slipped a revolver into his master’s hand! 

“It gives me great pleasure, Yvonne, to re- 
lieve you of that damned, rotten, worthless 
thing you call your life.” 

As he raised his arm, Frederic sprang for- 
ward with a shout of horror. Scarcely real- 
izing what he did, he hurled Yvonne violently 
to one side. 

It was all over in the twinkling of an eye. 
There was a flash, the crash of an explosion, 
a puff of smoke and the smell of burnt pow- 
der. 

Frederic stood perfectly still for an instant, 
facing the soft cloud that rose from the pistol 
barrel, an expression of vague amazement in 


his face. Then his hand went uncertainly to 
his breast. 

Already James Brood had seen the red 
blotch that spread with incredible swiftness— 
blood-red against the snowy white of the 
broad shirt bosom. Glaring with wide-open 


eyes at the horrid spot, he stood there with 
the pistol still levelled in a petrified hand. 

“Good God, Father, you’ve—why, you’ve—” 
struggled from Frederic’s writhing lips, and 
then his knees sagged; an instant later they 
gave way with a rush and he dropped heavily 
to the floor. 

There was not a sound in the room. Sud- 
denly Brood made a movement quick and 
spasmodic. At the same instant Ranjab flung 
himself forward and grasped his master’s 
arm. He had turned the revolver upon him- 
self! The muzzle was almost at his temple 
when the Hindu seized his hand in a grip of 
iron. 

“Sahib! Sahib!” he hissed. “What would 
you do?” Wrenching the weapon from the 
stiff, unresisting fingers, he hurled it across 
the room. 

“My God!” groaned Brood. His tall body 
swerved forward but his legs refused to carry 
him. The Hindu caught him as he was sink- 
ing limply to his knees. With a tremendous 
effort of the will, Brood succeeded in con- 
quering the black unconsciousnesss that was 
assailing him. He straightened up to his full 
height, and with trembling fingers pointed to 
the prostrate figure on the floor. ‘he pistol, 
Ranjab! Where is it? Give it me! Man, 
man, can I live after that? I have killed my 
son—my own son! Quick, man!” 


AN ENEMY IN THE NIGHT. 
Ho!” 


“Rung Ho!”—(“Go in and win!”—is a rapid story 
of love, fighting and adventure in India, just on the 


From Mundy’s “Rung (Scribner.) 


Talbot 


eve of the Indian Mutiny. A young English officer, 
whose father had been a famous fighter in India in 
his day, goes to India and is taken in hand by a 


Rajput officer to be trained for his work in the com- 
ing struggle. 

“Hart! Who comes there?” 

He lipped the words, but his dry throat 
would not voice them. Before he could clear 
his throat or wet his lips his eye caught 
something lighter than the night--two things 
—ten—twelve paces off—two things that 


glowed or sheened as though there were light 
inside them—too big and too far apart to be 
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owl’s eyes, but singularly like them. 
moved, a little sideways and toward | 
and again he heard the heavy, stealthy | 
fall. 

They stayed still then for what may | 
been half a minute, and another sense—s 

‘warned him and stirred up the man 
him. He had never smelled it in his lif 
must have been instinct that assured him 
an enemy behind the strange, unpleas: 
rather musky reek that filled the room. H 
right hand brought the rifle to his shoul 
without sound, and almost without conse 
effort on his part. 

He forgot the heat now and the sil 
and discomfort. He lay still on his si 
squinting down the rifle barrel at a spot 
judged was midway between a pair of « 
that glowed, and wondering where his f 
sight might be. It struck him all at once tl 
it was quite impossible to see the foresight 
that he must actually touch what he would hi 
if he would be at all sure of hitting it. H 
remembered, too, in that instant—as a | 
soldier does remember things—that in 
dark an attacking enemy is probably m 
frightened than his foe. His father had 
it him when he was a little lad afraid 
bogies; he in turn had told it to the othe 
boys at school, and they had passed it 
until in that school it had become rule nut 
ber one of school-boy lore—just as rule nw 
ber two in all schools where the sons of so! 
diers go is “Take the fight to him.” 

He leaped from the bed, with his rifle 
in front of him—white-nightshirted and unex 
pected—sudden enough to scare the wits 
of anything that had them. He was met 
a snarl. The two eyes narrowed, and the 
blazed. They lowered, as though their owne: 
gathered up his weight to spring. He fired 
between them. The flash and the smok 
blinded him; the burst of the discharge with 
four echoing walls deadened his ears, and 
was aware of nothing but a voice beside hi: 
that said quietly: “Well done, bahadur! 
Thou art thy father’s son!” 


“HE’S NOTHING BUT A THIEF.” 
From Joseph Conrad’s “Chance.” (Doubleda 
Page & Co.) 
Little Flora de Barral, finding the servants lea' 
and her governess in a state of high indignation, 
brutally told by the governess that her father’s 

tune and honor have vanished together. 

THE next few seconds seemed to last f 
ever so long; a black abyss of time separat 
ing what was past and gone from the reap 
pearance of the governess and the reawaken 
ing of fear. And that woman was forcin: 
the words through her set teeth: “You say 
mustn’t, I mustn’t. All the world will 
speaking of him like this to-morrow. The: 
will say it, and they’ll print it. You shall heat 
it and you shall read it—and then you shal! 
know whose daughter you are.” 

Her face lighted up with an atrocious satis- 
faction. “He’s nothing but a thief,” she cried, 
“this father of yours. As to you I have neve! 
been deceived in you for a moment. I have 
been growing more and more sick of you fot 
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years. You are a 
vulgar, silly non- 
entity, and you 
shall go back to 
where you have 
sprung from, and 
beg your bread— 
that is if any- 
body’s charity will 
have anything to 
do with you, which 
I doubt—” 

She would have 
wone on regardless 
of the enormous 
eyes, of the open 
mouth of the girl 
who sat up sud- 
denly with the 
wild, staring ex- 
pression of being 
chocked by invisi- 
ble fingers on her 
throat, and yet 
horribly pale. The 
effect on her con- 
stitution was _ so 
profound, Mrs. 
Fyne told me, that 
she, who as a child 
had a rather pretty, 
delicate colouring, 
showed a_ white, 
bloodless face for 
a couple of years 
afterward, and re- 
mained always lia- 
ble at the slightest 
emotion to an ex- 


traordinarv ghost- HENRY STATED WITH ALL DUI 
like whiteness. The ee or 
end came in the ve 
abomination of FROM “HENRY 


desolation of the 

poor child’s mis- 

erable cry _ for 

help: “Charley! Charley!” coming from her 
throat in hidden gasping efforts. Her en- 
larged eyes had discovered him where he 
stood motionless and dumb. 

He started from his immobility, a hand 
withdrawn brusequely from the pocket of his 
overcoat, strode up to the woman, seized her 
by the arm from behind, saying in a rough, 
commanding tone: “Come away, Eliza!”’, In 
an instant the child saw them close to- 
gether, and remote, near the door, gone 
through the door, which she neither heard 
nor saw, being opened or shut. But it was 
shut. Oh, yes, it was shut. Her slow, un- 
seeing glance wandered all over the room. 
For some time longer she remained leaning 
torward, collecting her strength, doubting if 
she would be able to stand. She stood up at 
last. Everything about her spun round in 
an oppressive silence. She remembered per- 
fectly—as she told Mrs. Fyne—that clinging 
to the arm of the chair she called out twice 
Papa! Papa!” At the thought that he was 
far away in London, everything about her 
became quite still. Therr frightened suddenly 
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MODESTY THAT THEY COULD ALL GO OUT AND PI 1G 
HARVARD WOULD SWEEP ALL COMERS THE SAMI 
YEAR, rHIS WAS HIS SWAN SONG 

OF NAVARRE, OHIO,” BY HOLWORTHY HALI 
l he Centur Co. 


by the solitude of that empty room, she rushed 
out of it blindly. 
THE STRONG, CAPABLE YOUNG 
CREATURE! 
From Holworthy Hall’s “Henry of Navarre, Ohio.” 
(Century Co.) 
To be published June 12th. 


Henry, of Navarre, Ohio, is an untrammeled youth, 
lighthearted and audacious. While at college he in- 
vites Miss Hollingworth, of Boston, on a motor-ride, 
having previously studied how to run a motor-car— 
from a handbook. 


THE engine coughed asthmatically, spat 
viciously, sighed a long sigh of utter resigna- 
tion, and lapsed into a sulky silence. 

“Stuck!” said Henry. 

He found that the self-starter didn’t self- 
start and that none of the shiny accessories 
on the dashboard had any influence. There 
was nothing to do but to get out into snow 
up to his shoetops and investigate the motor. 

“Jiggle the spark,” he commanded. 

Miss Hollingsworth jiggled it ineffectually. 

“Tickle the gas,” was his next order, and 
she tickled it without result. 
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Henry stood up and sur- 
veyed the landscape, which 
was unmarred by archi- 
tecture. He seemed to re- 
member having passed a 


farmhouse some _ three 
miles south, but he was 
not certain of it. There 


was no one in sight. 

“You’re not going to 
crawl under it, are you?” 
sympathized Miss _ Hol- 
lingsworth. 

It was a happy thought, 
for he instantly remem- 
bered a number of cure- 
alls prescribed by his text- 
book. 

“We'll be all right in 
half a second,” he said. 
His enthusiasm suffered a 
sudden relapse when he 
looked under the car. The 
snow was slushy and dis- 
colored by oil and grease. 
He wondered if after all 
the book had been authen- 
tic, and if he had spent 
too much time reading up 
on tire trouble and too lit- 
tle on the woes of igni- 
tion. i 

“Please hurry,’ said 
Miss Hollingsworth plain- 
tively. “I’m cold.” 

“W’re off!” he encour- 
aged her, dropping to his 


knees and beginning to 

squirm under the car. 

Miss Hollingsworth 

snuggled into her furs and shivered. The 
sun had disappeared and the predominat- 
ing quality of the view was monotony. 


A chill East wind whipped smartly against 
her cheeks, and she leaned impatiently 
to one side to peer at Henry’s feet, which 
appeared large and competent. She realized 
with a little flutter of pleasure that this 
strong, capable young creature had been put 
into her hands by Fate to make or mar as 
she willed. She intended to reform him; to 
replace his youthful buffoonery with mature 
poise only lightly adulterated with humor; 
to teach him to relinquish the boyish traits 
which are of no practical use in Boston so- 
ciety; and then some day, when he had suc- 
ceeded in amalgamating her purposeful doc- 
trines with his own mastery of detail, she 
might— 

The feet moved convulsively! Henry fol- 
lowing the excellent method of progress ex- 
emplified by the inch-worm, emerged slowly 
and scrambled to his feet. His coat was 
matted with wet snow; his hands and face 
ran black little streams of grime; his nose 
was decorated with a single blotch of axle 
grease—single, but comprehensive; and his 
trousers hung limp and dejected about his 
knees. 

“Dorothy,” he said, “are you a good sport?” 

“Why,” she gasped, “what’s the matter?” 


*““WORLD’S END”? BY AMELII 


Frederick A. Stokes Co. 
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Henry rubbed his variegated countenan 
with a muddy sleeve. “I regret to report,” 
he reported, “that we’re stranded on a desert 
island. That engine has eight separate and 
distinct things the matter with it.” 

“Will it take long it fix them? I’m so cold!” 

“Fix them!” echoed Henry the omnipotent. 
“Why, my dear girl, I don’t even know what 
they are!” 


SALLY HEARS OF PHOEBE’S GOOD 
FORTUNE. 

From Amélie Rives’ “World’s End.” (Stokes.) 
Virginia plantation, “World’s End.” 
Phoebe Nelson is fascinated by her cousin Richard, 
who all but ruins her prospects of happiness. His 
uncle, Owen Randolph, sets to work to rebuild_her 
life. He has just told his sister Sally, Mrs. Peter 
Bryce, that he intends to marry Phoebe. 

SALLY let the brush fall into her lap, and sat 
staring at her own eyes in the mirror. The 
candle-light, falling from silver sconces on 
either side, deepened the shadows in her eye 
sockets and the flat hollows of her cheeks. 
She saw plainly the skull under her own flesh. 
And she smiled now grimly enough. It was 
fitting that a death’s-head should look back at 
her from her own face. The utmost calamity, 
short of Richard’s death, had overtaken her. 
And, as in a fiery panorama, pictures of the 
detestable future unrolled before her; visions 
of Phoebe in her place, in Richard’s place at 


Scene is a 
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World’s-End—Phoebe, the little, easily se- 
duced country-girl—at the head of the table— 
ordering the servants—receiving guests. 
Phoebe, no longer “little Phoebe Nelson,” but 
Mrs. Owen Randolph, of World’s - End. 
Phoebe, with a right to have the nag’s head 
on her brushes—on her linen! ... Sally caught 
up the brush from her lap and hurled it against 
the wall with all her might, Some of the deli- 
cate, cream-hued plastering broke away with 
the impact, leaving a rough grey patch shaped 
like a tulip-leaf. ... It was the act of an en- 
raged peasant woman—the primitive spending 
of rage on inanimate objects, inherited from 
the violent old founder of their family, and 
which even Owen himself had never complete- 
ly outgrown. 

~ A little sobered by her physical outbreak, 
Sally rose and began putting up her hair with 
icy, resolute fingers. She would not ring for 
Mirabel. She could not have restrained her- 
self from striking had the girl made a blunder 
in her toilet. And as she fastened the hooks 
of her thin gown, tearing the delicate stuff in 
her nervousness, she kept swimming as it were 
frantically round the dark pool of her own 
thought, like some desperate creature fallen in 
a deep reservoir and seeking for some chink 
of egress from its steep, slippery sides. 

There must be a way of stopping it. That 
it should go on, should accomplish itself, was 
impossible ... utterly impossible. The thought 
of threatening Phoebe with a disclosure of 
the whole affair, but then. like a rank bit in 
the mouth of a vicious mare, the thought of 
Richard’s part in it checked her. No, but she 
would wire Richard to come back at once, .. . 
better, far better that Richard should marry 
the little fool than that she should become 
Owen’s wife. But no again, it was not Phoebe, 
but she, she who had played the fool! 
How easily she had been duped by the girl’s 
sham of soft, listless misery! ... And all the 
time, all the time that crafty little wretch, so 
seemingly child-like and pliable, had held to 
her sly purpose with a will of iron; ... the 
determination to play upon one man with a 
cunning learned from her experience with an- 
other, and this time to make sure that mar- 
riage, not a mere fleeting moment of lawless 
pleasure, should be the outcome! ... “Oh, I 
did well to distrust that bold, red mouth of 
hers!” she thought. And in her angry, dis- 
torted imagination poor Phoebe figured as a 
young Delilah. 
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BREAKFAST BICKERINGS IN PORT- 
MAN SQUARE. 


From I. A. R. Wylie’s “Five Years to Find Out.” 
(Bobbs-Merrill.) 


The Heathcote St. Johns have a big house in Port- 
man Square and a huge income from a wealthy uncle. 
One morning at breakfast they are discussing the non- 
appearance of the usual remittance. 


St. JoHN stared blankly across the break- 
fast table. In the first two years of their 
married life they had lived together in a 
pleasant “live and let live” good comradeship, 
then for some inexplicable reason they had 
got on each other’s nerves and for three years 
they had bickered incessantly. That occupa- 
tion proving too exhausting, they had relapsed 
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into a bored acceptance of each other’s weak- 
nesses. Now it seemed they were reverting 
to phase two. In sheer distress, Heathcote 
helped himself to a second egg. 

“My dear, if you will excuse my saying so, 
that sounds as though you had married me 
for my money—” 

“IT did, Uncle Jeremy’s money,” 
rected. 


she cor- 


“Well, then, Uncle Jeremy’s money. It’s 
all the same thing.” 
“It’s not at all the same thing. If it was 


your money there wouldn’t be all this fuss; 


and besides, then I shouldn’t have married 
you for it.” 
“Il don’t understand,” her husband com- 


plained fretfully. 

“I did not expect that you would. I merely 
implied that if it was your money it would 
probably mean that you had earned it, and if 
you had earned it—” 

“Cecilia, I honestly believe that you are re- 
proaching me for not doing things.” 

“I’m not reproaching you at all.” 

“You are.” He leaned back and drummed 
a melancholy tattoo on the table with his 
fingers. “And I dare say you are right,” he 
added seriously. “An Englishman in my posi- 
tion has his duties toward his country. I 
might go into Parliament.” 

“Heathcote, how unoriginal! There are 
surely other ways of making a fool of one’s 
self—’ She caught a glimpse of his aghast 
face and sank back with a sigh of utter weari- 
ness. Possibly the request for immediate at- 
tention at the bottom of her bill had helped to 
exasperate her. 
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MO DISPLAYS THE MAGIC STONE. 


From Beatrice Grimshaw’s “The Sorcerer's Stone.” 
(Winston.) 


A story of the tropic wildness of New Guinea. A 
Marquis from France, having come to this strange 
land to study magic, finds a comrade who is willing 
to take a trip into the interior (where cannibals are 
not unknown) to find some of the potent charms for 
which the country is famous. A sorcerer known as 
Mo—the kind of a savage that anyone would hesitate 
to trifle with—gives a sample of his occult powers. 

Mo had taken a crystal out of his bag—the 
biggest one—and unwrapped it from its cover- 
ing of leaves. It was a pretty thing, like the 
end off a chandelier luster, and just about the 
same size, only it was double-ended, with two 
points. The lizard lay still and dead upon 
the ground. Mo pointed the crystal at it and 
began stroking the air just above the little 
corpse, without actually touching it. Over 
and over it he went with the crystal, making 
lines of light as the dying fire caught the 
quartz and drew violet and green and crimson 
colors out of tt. 


He was breathing very hard all the time 
and sweat was pouring off his naked body. 
One could see that he was making a tre- 


mendous effort, but where, or how, one could 
not understand. 

At last he stopped, laid the crystal down on 
the banana-leaf and looked intently at the 
lizard. We looked too. 

I know that no one will believe what hap- 
pened next, but I must tell the thing as it oc- 
curred. The lizard moved. 
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MADE STRAIGHT FOR THE 


MOONLIGHT, BEHIND THE WHITE STEMS OF A CLUMP OF 


BETAL-PALM, WAS THE MARQUIS——-DANCING 


FROM “THE SORCERER’S STONE” BY BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


John C. Winston Co. 


We watched it, holding our breath. It 
moved again. It drew its legs under it. 

The sorcerer took the crystal up and drew 
more lines in the air, breathing hard and 
narrowing down his eyes till they were two 
black sparks beneath his beetling eyebrows. 

The lizard got up, staggered and walked 
away. It was alive. 

I never wished I knew French until that 
minute. It would have been something to un- 
derstand the expletives that the Marquis was 
pouring out in a sharp, rattling, mustketry 
fire of amazed profanity and delight. I said 
a thing or two myself, but it sounded meek 
and mild by comparison. And he did not stop 
for a good three minutes. Then he got up— 
the sorcerer was standing now—and seized 
the greasy savage in his arms, rocking him 
about as it he were a child. 
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THE NEW COACH. 


From Everett T. Tomlinson’s “Captain Dan Richards.” 
(Griffith & Rowland.) 

Dan Richards starts his school career under con- 

siderable financial handicap, yet becomes the hero of 
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the school. At the opening of his second y: 
meets the new coach, whose methods and 
sonality seem far below the school’s stand 

“WALTER,” said Prentice, “I want 
to know Mr. Toolan, the new footl 
coach.” 

“Glad to meet you,” said Walter. 
he leaped from his chair and enthusi. 
tically grasped the hand of the m 
comer. “We've all heard about you a: 
are mighty glad you are to help us 
this fall.” 

“Same here,” replied Mr. Toolan in 
voice that was harsh and gutteral. 

“You must meet John Littlemous: 
continued Walter, preseuting his Indi: 
classmate. 

“Pleased to meet yez,” said the coacl 
“What is he—a dago?” he added in 
lower voice to Walter. 

“No; he’s an Indian.” 

“Real live one? The only kind I knoy 
is the store kind.” 

“The store kind?” inquired Walter 
doing his utmost to prevent John fron 
hearing him. 

“Yes, the kind in front of a ciga 
store.” 

“That isn’t the kind John is. He's 
sprinter, and he has played football lb 
fore he entered the Tait School.” 

The interest of the coach was instant 
aroused, and turning to the young In 
dian, who was seated in a chair on the 
opposite side of the room, he said 
“\Vhat position did ye play?” 

“Half-back.” 

“Ye look a little ’s ’f ye had the right 
stuff in ye. Can ye run?” 

“Some.” 

“He’s done the hundred in ten an 
two-fifths,” suggested Walter. 

“Comin’ down ¢t’ th’ practice t’mor 
row?” inquired the coach. 

“¥es. 

“That’s all right, then. What I’m look 
in’ fer more’n anything else just now is a goo" 
center. I’ve seen most o’ tne fellows who'll 
try for the team, but I’m a little short « 
timber.” 

“What's the matter with Watson?” aske 
Walter. 

“He’s got th’ build, but I don’t know about 
his wits. A good deal depends on the wits 0 
th’ center.” 

“How does it?” 

“Why—well, I don’t know ’s I can do an) 
better ’n tell you "bout th’ center we had ©: 
our college team. He was a powerful brute 
but his wits was quick. Many’s th’ time I’ve 
seen him grab a handful of dirt or dust a! 
just rub it in the eyes o’ the center o’ th 
other team when th’ ball was snapped back. 
The coach grinned at the recollection of th 
“quick wits” of the center of whom he was 
speaking, and his enthusiasm in the gam: 
once more was manifest. 

“Did he have any other nice little tricks lik 
that?” inquired Walter. 

“Check full.” 


“For example?” 
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“He had a grip like a steel vise. Many’s th’ 
time I’ve seen him grab his man right by th’ 
muscle in his leg an’ just squeeze. When he 
let up the man wasn’t able to walk for a spell.” 

There was an expression in Dan’s eyes that 
indicated to Walter what was coming. Be- 
fore he could interrupt his roommate, how- 
ever, Dan said in his quiet, modest way to the 
new coach, “Are you a graduate of the col- 
lege?” 

“Hardly,” laughed the coach as if the ques- 
tion was a huge joke. 

“What were you doing on the team, then?” 

“Playin’ football. What did ye s’spose I 
was doin’ ?” 

“IT didn’t know but you might be earning 
money,” replied Dan quietly. 

“Mebbe | was,” laughed the coach, winking 
at Walter as he spoke. “Everybody has t’ 
live, don’t he? But th’ football team wasn’t 
made up o’ the lumnuses. Every fellow was in 
college, doin’ somethin’.” 

ua 
WINE, TOBACCO AND BOTTICELLI. 
From “The Goldfish.” (Century Co.) 


A plea for simple, genuine™™ 
living made through the “inside _ , 
story” of what the ultra-wealthy 
get out of life. Purports to be 
the confessions of a man who 
has gained everything in the 
way of material luxury and 
finds his prize wither in his 
hands. He describes a Fifth 
Avenue dinner which he and 
his wife recently attended. 


THEN the doors leading 
into the dining room were 
thrown open, disclosing a 
tabie covered with rose-trees 
in full bloom five feet in 
height and a concealed or- 


chestra began to play. 
There were twenty - four 
seats and a footman for 
each two chairs, besides 
two butlers, who directed 
the service. The dinner 


consisted of hors-d’oeuvre 
and grapefruit, turtle soup, 
fish of all sorts, elaborate 
entrées, roasts, breasts of 
plover served separately 
with salad, and a riot of 
ices and exotic fruits. 
Throughout the meal the 
host discoursed learnedly 
on the relative excellences 
Of various vintages of 
champagne and the difh- 
culty of procuring cigars 
tor a gentleman to smoke. 
It appeared that there was 
no longer any wine—except 
a few bottles in his own 
cellar—which was palatable 
or healthful. Even coffee 
was not fit for use unless it 
had been kept for six 
years! His own cigars were 
made to order from a se- 
lected crop of tobacco he 
had bought up entire. His 
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cigarettes, which were the size of small sau- 
sages, were prepared from specially cured 
leaves of plants grown on “sunny corners of 
the walls of Smyrna.” His Rembrandts, his 
sotticellis, his Sir Joshuas, his Hoppners, 
were little things he had picked up here and 
there, but which, he admitted were said to be 
rather g01 rd. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 


From H. Rider Haggard's “‘The Wanderer's Neck! 


icé 


(Longmans.) 

Purports to tell what befell author in a previous 
incarnation when he was Olaf, Red-Sword. The 
falseness of a woman drives him from his Jutland 
home and he becomes an officer to the Byzantine Em- 
press, Irene. She falls in love with him, but her 


passion turns to jealous fury when she finds he loves 
a Coptic maiden, and she has him blinded. 

THE days and the nights went by, but which 
was day and which was night | knew not, save 
for the visits of the jailers with my meals— 
1 who was blind, | who should never see the 
light again. At first | suffered much, but by 
degrees the pain died away. Also a physician 
came to tend my hurts, a skilful man. Soon 





AT THAT MOMENT DAN WAS TACKLED 


FROM “CAPTAIN DAN RICHARDS” BY EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 


Grifith & Rowland Press 
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I discovered, however, that 
he had another object. He 
pitied my state, so much, 
indeed, he said, that he of- 
fered to supply me with a 
drug that, if 1 were willing 
to take it, would make an 
end of me painlessly. Now, 
1 understood at once that 
Irene desired my _ death, 
and, fearing to cause it, set 
the means of self-murder 
within my reach. 

1 thanked the man and 
begged him to give me the 
drug, which he did, where- 
on I hid it away in my 
garments. When it was 
seen that I still lived, al- 
though I had asked for the 
medicine, I think that Irene 
believed this was because it 
had failed to work, or that 
such a means of death did 
not please me. So_ she 
found another. One eve- 
ning when a jailer brought 
my supper he pressed 
something heavy into my 
hand, which I felt to be a 
sword. 

“What weapon is this?” 
I asked, “and why do you 
give it to me?” 

“It is your own sword 
answered the man, “which 
Il was commanded to re- 
turn to you. I know no 
more.” 

Then he went away, leav- 
ing the sword with me. 

I drew the familiar blade 
from its sheath, the red 
blade that Wanderer had 
worn, and _ touching its 
keen edge with my fingers, 
wept from my blinded eyes FROM “13 
to think that never again 
could I hold it aloft in war 
or see the light flash from 
it as I smote. Yes, I wept in my weakness, at last, 
till I remembered that I had no longer any 
wish to be the death of men. So I sheathed 
the good sword and hid it beneath my mat- 
tress lest some jailer should steal it, which. 
as I could not see him, he might do easily. 
Also I desired to put away temptation. : 

[ think that this hour after the bringing of 
the sword, which stirred up so many memories, 
was the most fearful of all my hours, so fear- 
ful that, had it been prolonged, death would 
have come to me of its own accord. I had 
sunk to misery’s lowest deep, who did not ' 
know that even then its tide was turning, who TROUBLE AHEAD FOR SOMEBODY. 
could not dream of all the blessed years that 
lay before me, the years of love and of such 5 eels aah cs hee oe 
peaceful joy as even the blind may win. the same title. Chapter one b whee ‘with 

That night Martina came—Martina, who {er Gordon Graham and his daughter. 
was Hope’s harbinger. I heard the door of my WitH a muffled cry, Gordon Graham thr 
prison open and close softly, and sat still. 
wondering whether the murderers had entered 


” 
’ 


WASHINGTON SQUARE” 


Houghton Mifflin C 


wondering, too, whether I shoul 
snatch the sword and strike blindly till | 
Next I heard another sound, that of a wom 
weeping; yes, and felt my hand lifted 
pressed to a woman’s lips, which kisse 
again and yet again. A thought struck 
and | began to draw it back. A soft 
spoke between its sobs. 

“Have no fear, Olaf. I am Martina. 
now I understand why yonder tigress sent 
on that distant mission.” 


From George Scarborough’s “At Bay.’ (Ma 


1 


down the morning paper, and pushed his ch 
back from the breakfast table. His daughte! 
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BUDDHA 

‘MYTHS OF THE HINDUS AND BUDDHISTS’ 
BY SISTER NIVEDITA 
Henry Holt & Co. 


FROM 


Aline, who was dutifully pouring her father’s 
cottee, looked up in astonishment. 

“What’s the matter, Daddy?” she asked. 

In answer he tossed the newspaper to her. 

“Read that!” he snapped. “Second column, 
at the top!” 

Aline Graham was not unaccustomed to sud- 
den outbursts of temper on the part of her 
sire. As a rule they did not disturb her, for 
she knew from experience that they usually 
subsided as quickly as they came. But this 
seemed an uncommonly violent seizure. As 
she picked up the offending sheet she noticed 
that her fond parent’s face was almost purple. 

When her eyes fell upon the bit of news 
that had so upset her father, Aline gave a lit- 
tle gasp of astonishment. 

This is what she saw: 

“At a dinner-dance given last night by Mrs. 
Hamilton Blair, announcement was made of 
the engagement of Miss Aline Graham, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Gordon Graham, United States Dis- 
trict Attorney, and Capt. Lawrence Holbrook. 
This is particularly interesting news to Wash- 
ington society, since Miss Graham is one of 
the most popular of the younger set. Capt. 
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Holbrook, who spends much of his 
time abroad, has been passing a 
few weeks in this city.” 

“Well?” Gordon Graham de- 
manded, as Aline laid the news- 
paper beside her plate. 

“Ridiculous!” she said, with a 
reassuring smile. “Poor Capt. 
Holbrook! Who would have made 
such an absurd statement, 1 won- 
der?” 

“Poor Capt. Fiddlesticks!’ Gra- 
ham snorted. “He probably sent 
the story out himself!” 

“Father!” the girl protested. 
“Of course he didn’t! You forget 
that Capt. Holbrook is a gentle- 
man.” 

“IT know nothing of the fellow” 
her father declared. “I wish he 
had never set eyes on you, and if 
he is responsible for this malicious 
lie he'll soon wish that he had 
never set eyes on me.” 

Aline regarded her father with 
no little concern. 

“Now, Daddy!” she pleaded. 
“You might at least give Capt. 
Holbrook the benefit of the doubt, 
until you know more about the 
matter. It isn’t fair to condemn 
anyone in advance.” 

“We'll see—we'll see!” he said, — 
evasively, it seemed to Aline. 

“Please, dear!” she continued, 
“please don’t do anything rash. 
Promise me that you'll say noth- 
ing to the Captain.” 

Gordon Graham’s mouth closed 
in a straight, firm line, as he looked 
across the table at his daughter. 

“Promise me! 
daddy!” she urged. 

“Well, Aline! I'll promise—that 
I’ll say nothing to Capt. Holbrook 
until I have some evidence.” 

She laughed, visibly relieved. 

“Then you'll say nothing to him at all!” 
she declared, “for I’m sure he had absolutely 
no part in starting this story.” 

“Perhaps not,” her father said. “I'll soon 
find out, at all events. I shall stop at the Sun 
office this morning.” There was endless de- 
termination in his voice, and his face, too, 
for Gordan Graham was a fighter through 
and through. He was the most aggressive dis- 
trict attorney Washington had known in years. 


There’s ad LO cl 


“TORCHY” CHANCES IT FOR VEE. 
From Sewell Ford’s “On With Torchy.” (Clode.) 
Tells more of the hero of “‘Torchy,” and “Trying 

out Torchy.’”’ He is still hoping to win Vee and 
still an object of her aunt’s scorn, but in spite of 
the old lady he manages to keep in the running. 
After raving been forbidden the house he turns up 
again cne Sunday evening. He finds two other 
suitors of Vee at her door. 

“On, yes,” says she, swingin’ the door wide 

and askin’ no question. “This way, please.” 

Looked like we was expected; so there’s no 

duckin’, and while we’re drapin’ our hats on 
the hall rack I’m busy picturin’ the look on 
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Aunty’s face when she singles me out  ‘ the 
trio. They was panicky thoughts, them. 

But a minute later the plot is still further 
mixed by the sudden swishy, swirly entrance 
of an entire stranger,—a tall, thin female with 
vivid pink cheeks, a chemical auburn tint to 
her raven tresses, and long jet danglers in 
her ears. She’s draped in what looks like a 
black silk umbrella cover with rows of fringe 
and a train tacked to it, and she wears a red, 
red rose coquettish over one ear. As _ she 
swoops down on us from the drawin’ room 
she cuts loose with the vivacious chatter. 

“Ah, there you are, you dear, darling boys! 
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FROM “TEN TEOUSAND MILES WITH A DOG-SLED” 


BY ARCHDEACON HUDSON STUCK 


says she. “And the Princess Charming is hold- 
ing court to-day. Ah, Reggy, you scamp! But 
you did come, didn’t you? And dear Theodore 
too! Brave, Sir Knights! That’s what you 
all shall be,—Knights come to woo the Prin- 
cess!” 

Honest, for awhile there, as this bughouse 
monologue was bein’ put over, I figured I’ve 
made a mistake in the floor, and had been let 
into a private ward. But as soon as I gets 
next to the Georgia accent I suspects that it 
ain’t any case of squirrels in the attic; but 
just a sample of sweet Southern gush. 

Next I gets a peek through the draperies at 
some straw-colored hair with a shell-pink ear 
peepin’ from underneath, and 1 know that 
whatever else is wrong don’t matter; for over 
there on the windowseat, surrounded by half 
a dozen young gents, is somebody very par- 
ticlar and special. Followin’ this I does a 
hasty piece of scout work and draws a deep 
breath. No Aunty looms on the horizon— 
not yet, anyway. 

With the arrival of the new delegates the 
admirin’ semicircle has to break up, and the 
three of us are towed to the bay window by 
Vivacious Vivian. 

“Princess,” says she, makin’ a low duck, 
“three other Knights who would do homage. 
Allow me first to present Mr. Reginald St. 
Claire Smith. Here Reggy. Also Mr. Theo- 
dore Braden. And next Mr.—Mr.—er——” 

She’s got to me. I expect her first guess 
was that I’d been dragged in by one of the 
other two; but as neither of ’em makes any 
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sign she turns them black, dark-ringed la; 
inquirin’ on me and asks, “Oh, I’m sure | 
pardon, but—but you are——” 

Now who the blazes was I, anyway? It 
depended on how well posted she was, whet! 
I should admit I was Torchy the Banished, 
invent an alias on the spot. 

“Why,” says I, draggin’ it out to gain tin 
“you see I’m a—that is, I’m a—a . 

“Oh, hello!” breaks in Vee, jumpin’ up a1 
holdin’ out both hands just in the nick of tim: 
“Why, of course, Cousin Eulalia! This 
friend of mine, an old friend.” 

“Really!” says Cousin Eulalia. “And I m 
call him 

“Claude,” I puts in. winkin’ at \: 
“Call me just Claude.’ 

“Perfectly lovely!” gushes Eulali 
“An unknown knight. ’Deed and | 
shall be called Claude—Sir Claud 
the Golden Crest. Gentiemen, | pr: 
sent him to you.” 


1 
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“HONEST INJUN!” 
From Frank Danby’s “Full Swi) 
(Lippincott.) 


A young Irish lordling, before he goes 


a tamous cramming establishment, extr 
a promise from his little cousin Eunice. 

“RipicuLous, is it? I believe it is 
You’d never marry anyone but m« 
would you? You'll wait for me, won't 
you?” His arm was about her, but 
her face was quickly hidden against 
his coat, and he had to stoop his head 
to hear her answer. 

“They'll try and argue with you—persuade 
you. She said we were just like brother and 
sister.” 

“We're not?” her voice was stifled. 

“That’s why I was angry with Michael f 
Saying it. It’s not true at all.” She had t 
hide her face deeper. He whispered: “Tell 
me you're as glad about that as I am.” She 
made no answer this time, her burning face 
was hidden, her beating heart frightened her 

“It’s not that way I’m caring for you, no! 
you for me, is it? Tell me, tell me!” 

She could not answer, sitting there in the 
encircling tenderness of his young arm, sweet- 
lv startled, sweetly afraid. Her heart was 
knocking out the answer all the time as if it 
were a spirit at a table-turning seance. But 
it was hardly her time to love; a minute ago 
she had been a child. 

“IT don’t know, Desmond, I don’t know,” 
she faltered. “I’m afraid.” 

“You mustn’t be afraid.” He felt that she 
clung to him. “It’s true then—that’s all that 
matters. Is it true?” 

An awe of it came upon him. It was true 
that they loved each other, and it was wonder- 
ful. They sat for a minute or two, holding 
each other. At last she raised her face to 
him, her child-lips trembling. His eyes were 
full of tears when he kissed her—so were hers 
—quickly. A thousand memories were be- 
tween them in this surprising moment, childish 
memories. She had often cried in his arms 
or against his shoulder, been comforted 
roughly or tenderly. She had cried for a 
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erazed knee, or a fall; a broken doll or some 
nursery tragedy; because he was going away 
to school, or he had said a hasty unkind 
word. These tears were different, he kissed 
them, his arms shook as he held her. She 
clung to him and her words were almost wild. 

“Oh, Desmond! Is it true—is it really 
true?” 

He saw how young she was, hardly old 
enough to hold this great truth. And then it 
was he proved himself a fine gentleman, not 
wild or undisciplined as his mother thought 
him, but a fine gentleman, chivalrous, sensi- 
tive, restrained. Her lips were there, but for 
all the temptation it was not there he an- 
swered her. His arm was about her waist, 
but he never drew her to him, for all his 
sudden hunger for her. He steadied himself 
and answered as soberly as if he were 
Michael. 

“It is true. You won’t forget it whilst I 
am away?” 

“No.” 

“You won’t marry Michael?” 

“Never !” 

“Promise !” 

“I promise.” 

“You'll never marry anyone but me. You'll 
wait for me?” 

“IT promise!” 

“Honest Injun!” 

“Honest Injun,” she repeated. 

It was the old childish oath that had 
never been broken, that was as solemn as 
a sacrament. They looked at each other, half 
laughing, but there was a solemnity about 
their laughter, and a difference. Then she 
said hurriedly, a little confused. 

“It’s getting late. Oughtn’t we to be going 
back?” 

“There’s no going back on this,” he an- 
swered agitatedly. 

“l know.” 

_ She was as one caught unawares, her young 
feet unsteady in this radiant path; she wanted 
to hide, to get to shelter. And because of 
his chivalry and fineness, because he would 
as lief prize open a money-box, or open a let- 
ter not addressed to him, as force the emo- 
tion upon her that was making his own colour 
come and go, unsteadying his voice, he said 
no more to her. And soberly, for all he was 
so secretly thrilled and elated and sure that 
they understood each other, he agreed that 
it was getting late, and that their truant holi- 
day was over. 

Afterwards they spoke of trivial things, of 
the boxes that must be packed, and what he 
would take with him and what leave behind; 
in whose keeping he would leave the care of 
dog or ferret. It was not until they were «in 
sight of the house, not until in the distance 
he saw his mother on the terrace, that he said 
to her again in that low, unsteady voice: 
You won’t forget ?” c 
_The strange new shyness with him broke 
like a flower in her heart into a too poignant 
Sweetness. She shook her head, and that was 
all. But he took it as the ratification of her 


ee following her with his heart light- 
ened. 5 
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MR. PEACHEY MAKES A DISCOVERY. 
From Mrs. Henry Dudeney’s “Set to Partners.” 
(Duffield.) 

Angelina Peachey, always overlooked because of 
the more noticeable beauty of her little sister Blanche, 
comes home from an evening party looking her best, 
thanks to Mrs. Chope, friend, mentor and music 

teacher. 

ANGELINA, in one of her rapid glances, ab- 
sorbed afresh these well-known and deeply- 
admired objects. She was fortified by them. 
Blanche began to talk at once: saying who she 
had danced with and what she had for supper. 
It had been a beautiful supper: but, for Ange- 
lina, the dainty sandwiches might have been 
spread with so much sawdust. She had been 
wretched about Arthur Rogers, and possessed 
by the imagination of what her incurable 
grief would be if he died. 

Mr. Peachey, sitting quietly upon the horse- 
hair sofa, with his head back against one wool 
antimacassar and another one rolled round 


his knees, surveyed his girls curiously. He 
had not seen them before they went to the 
soirée. He had been lying down, as he often 


did. Sometimes, so their mother upon these 
occasions told the children, business affairs 
exhausted him. 

She looked up now from the table where 
she sat filling in a Berlin wool footstool cover 
with claret colour, and said sharply, through 
Blanche’s patter: 

“Tim! 1 do wish you wouldn’t twist the 
antimacassar round your legs like that.” 

She was particular about the antimacassars. 
In summer-time, cotton ones hung over the 
backs of the chairs, and in winter, as now, 
there were wool ones, of double Berlin wool 
and made in shaded colours. They looked, so 
Angelina thought, beautifully rich. 

“Nonsense! I must keep my legs warm. 
Come her, Angelina. Come at once, when | 
tell you.” 

She was standing in the middle of the room, 
perfectly still and quite silent. He had stared 
from one child to the other. Blanche was so 
flushed that her cheeks looked coarsened and 
even painted. That girl was tawdry and ut- 
terly cheap; she was like her mother. In this 
scornful way, he dismissed her, although, 
hitherto, she had been his pet. Angelina 
he had scolded or ignored; once—but he 
was ill then, and he now, with shame, recalled 
that occasion—he had boxed her ears, although 
she had done nothing to deserve it. 

He remembered, and it was clear that she 
had not forgotten; for when he said “Come 
here, Angelina,” she appeared to cower. Poor 
little soul, with her fragile loveliness and her 
curious, proud manner of solitary sorrow— 
odd in a child! Timothy Peachey hated him- 
self. 

“Come along,” he said, and smiled. 

When he smiled, it wasn’t often, all the 
Irish charm which lay perdu in the man burst 
through. The husk of him, which was bear- 
ing with his arid domestic affairs and trying 
to stun himself by the application of an even 
more arid and hopeless philosophy, dropped 
apart and showed the clean, sweet kernel. 
Angelina went slowly up, fixing him with her 
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blue eyes. She sat, not speaking, on the sofa. 
Blanche was saying shrilly to her mother: 

“I danced every dance. I was much ad- 
mired. Mamma, I couldn’t help hearing people 
say so. Mrs. Drummond said—there were lots 
of parents there, and I wish you had gone too 
—What is the name of that little fairy with 
the blue sash who is dancing with Basil?’— 
her boy, Basil Drummond, you know. I! 
couldn’t help hearing.” 

Mrs. Peachey, kissing her, said: 

“S—sh, darling, don’t make too much noise. 
Grandmamma has been ill since you went to 
the party and we had to send for the doctor. 
She is alseep now.” 

Timothy Peachey, with a funny gruff sound 
that might have been a moan, was cuddling 
Angelina close up to him, and for the first 
time since she had been small. 

“You are a little dark beauty and a darling,” 
he said, delicately touching the coral wreath. 

It had slipped forward and curved above 
her straight, fine brows that were so black. 

The caressing charm of his voice—that 
South Irish voice which was Kitty’s too, and 
also Grandmamma’s—allured her. With an 
intense response to this new tenderness, she 
put both bare arms deliberately round his 
neck. There was nothing birdlike and quick 
about Angelina’s gestures, although thoughts 
flew and eyes darted. In movement, wings 
kept folded. 

He wondered what those arms were saying 
as they tightly clasped him. 

For Angelina’s part, those words of his, 
“You are a little dark beauty and a darling,” 
wiped out every sense of injury, and for ever. 
She had always adored, and now she canon- 
ized him. 


Non Fiction 
THE RUNAWAY. 


From Will Levington Comfort’s biography, ‘‘Mid- 


stream.”’ (Doran.) 
The author of “Routledge Rides Alone,” “Down 
Among Men,” etc., writes a biography that reads 
like romance—the story of his life up to the ‘“‘half- 


way”’’—the time when he stands in midstream and can 
clearly see the way he has come. An early chapter 
tells much about his grandfather, a minister. 

I WALKED on ahead toward the church, a 
mile away; my grandfather was to drive with 
the old mother of the farm-house. Ten min- 
utes afterward the rig passed me on the road. 
I didn’t understand. He was always a perfect 
horseman. The beast was in a high slow lope, 
but I was too young to know from the red- 
dened eyes, and the bit-chewing, that he meant 
business.... I saw the old woman’s mouth. It 
was open, round, as if an egg was to be pro- 
duced from it. One rein, my grandfather 
held close to his breast; the other was well in 
hand. His face was set. He was speaking 
to the horse, a long-bodied bay, with a head 
like a reptile, notoriously wicked over the 
country-side. 

The strangeness of it all was that I was 
not excited. There was a hush upon every- 
thing, that saintly enchantment of Sunday, the 
high vividness of an August nine-o’clock. 
Three farm-boys ahead were excited. They 
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knew; and yet, they had stood aside as | 

to let the runaway pass. They yelled t 

what would happen. ... We saw the carri 
suddenly blown forward. The mankiller 

straightened out. 

The rest of the mile to the church w: 
matter of seconds; the buggy was whip 
along like an umbrella in a cyclone. Th: 
was an explosion of dust at the church w] 
the bay turned in. I had an instant pro! 
of the beast stretched out in the run, the bug 
careening. The boys called from ahead t! 
the rig had turned over. 

They were just lifting the old woman w! 
1 reached there. She was covered with dj 
and blood; and the sounds that came fro: 
her were like a hideous snoring. She liv 
My grandfather was upon his feet, asking f 
help to remove his coat. I remember ho 
slim he looked after the black frock coat w: 
removed, and how white his linen in the su 

He had been thrown upon the field-stones 
the steps of the church, where he was to pre: 
that perfect morning—his body broken fro: 
collar-bone to hip on one side; yet he hi 
stood while they helped him remove his co 
from the ruin; and walked to the parsonag 
The second night afterward he died. 


FROM WATERLOO BRIDGE. 
From “Europe After 8.15." By H.L. Mencken, G 
Jean Nathan and Willard Huntington Wright 
(Lane.) 


The special characteristics of night life in the 
most prominent cities of Europe are here depict 

MacauLey’s New Zealander, so | hear, will 
view the ruins of St. Paul’s from Lond 
Bridge; but as for me, I prefer that m 
westerly arch which celebrates Waterloo, the: 
to sniff and immerse myself in the town. T! 
hour is 8:15 post meridien and the time 1s 
early summer. I have just rolled down Well 
ington Street from the Strand, smoking 
ninepence Vuelta Abajo, humming an ancien! 
air. One of Simpson’s incomparable Engl: 
dinners—salmon with lobster sauce, a cut from 
the joint, two vegetables, a cress salad, 
slice of old Stilton and a mug of bitter—has 
lost itself, amazed and enchanted, in my 1n- 
terminable recesses. My board is paid al 
Morley’s. I have some thirty-eight dollars 
to my credit at Brown’s, a ticket home | 
sewn to my lingeries, there is a friendly jing] 
of shillings and sixpences in my pocket. Thi 
stone coping invites; I lay myself against 
fold my arms, blow a smoke ring toward tlic 
sunset, and give up my soul to recondite and 
mellow meditation. 

There are thirteen great bridges between 
Fulham Palace and the Isle of Dogs, and 
have been at pains to try every one of them; 
but the best of all, for such needs as ove! 
take a well fed and ruminative man on a sum 
mer evening, is that of Waterloo. Look west 
ward and the towers of St. Stephen’s are float 
ing in the haze, a greenish slate colour with 
edges of peroxide yellow and seashell pink 
Look eastward and the fine old dome ot 5t. 
Paul’s is slipping softly into greasy shadows 
Look downward and the river throws back its 
innumerable hues—all the coal tar dyes plus 
all the duns and drabs of Thames mud. 


f 
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“Myths and Legends” that 
“On the night of January 6 
you may cut a branch from 
it, having first asked per- 
mission, and spat thrice if 
no answer comes from the 
wood. With the branch 
you will mark a magic cir- 
cle in a lonely field, stand 
at the centre, surrounded 
with such kinds of bloom 
and berry as you have 
saved from St.” John’s 
night, and, so prepared, you 
will demand of the devil, 
then abroad, some of his 
precious fern-seed _ that 
gives to you the strength 
of thirty men. Though the 
evil one is foot-free on 
that night, he is still under 
the spell of good Hulda, 
and when a wand of her 
wood is directed against 
him he must obey, and the 
fern-seed will be brought 
by a shadowy somebody, 
folded in a chalice cloth.” 
Incidentally, Elder wood 
cures toothache, keeps the 
house from attack, fends off 
snakes, mosquitoes and 
warts, quiets nerves, inter- 
rupts fits, removes poison 
from metal vessels, keeps 
worms out of furniture, and 
guarantees that he who 
cultivates it shall die in his 
own house. Skinner adds 
that “if this cross be 
planted on the grave—as in 
the Tyrol, where peasants 
lift their hats to the Elder 
-the beautitude of the 
buried is understood when a 
it bursts into bloom and 
leaf; if it fails to flower, 
the relatives may draw 
their own conclusions.” 


FROM “THI 


THE CHIEF OBLIGATION OF LOVERS. 


From Mary Austin’s “Love and the Soul Maker.”’ 
(A ppleton.) 


_A discussion, with a very slight groundwork of 
hetion, of the fundamentals of love and marriage 
from a viewpoint at the same time modern and ideal- 


istic. 

“Bur marriage is so personal,” Valda began 
to say. 

About as personal as getting a living or 
an education. Love, quite as much after mar- 
riage as before it, has its own way with us. 
It is no more possible to be married all to 
oneself than it is to go to school that way. 
At every turn we are overshadowed by the 
racial experience. And, since love does not 
always sing in the ecstatic key, it is important 
in moments of dryness and doubt to be able 
to turn with certainty to the profoundest 
moods and interpretations which such ex- 
perience has revealed to us. The attempt to 
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derive the authority for marriage modes from 
revealed religion has blinded the general in- 
telligence to their natural derivation from ex- 
perimentation. 

Under all the stupidities of civilization there 
is still operative in man an instinct as self-pre- 
servative as the movement of the natural ani- 
mal to reject unsuitable food. By study, all 
forms and modes of marriage are seen to re- 
solve themselves into the working of this in- 
stinct to prevent the too early withering of 
mate-love before its purpose is accomplished. 
The impulse which rejects the word “obey” 
from the marriage service is one with the im- 
pulse which retains “honor and_ cherish.” 
What it means is simply that we have dis- 
covered that obedience has nothing to do with 
the permanence of love, but that no set of 
experiments has revealed a way to keep it 
alive and alight without honor and cherish- 
ing. Whether its ultimate purpose be to rear 
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children or to enrich the race by raising the 
plane of personal achievement, so long as 
there remains anything of that purpose unac- 
complished, the primary obligation of lovers 
is to love. It is around this working necessity 
that the duties and proprieties of marriage are 
centered, from it they take their sole extenu- 
ation or compulsion. To love and to keep on 
loving. This is the one way of making imar- 
riage do its work in the world. Any call for 
reorganization of the fashion of living to- 
gether, such as arise from time to time in 
our changing social environment, must con- 
form itself to this necessity. It must derive 
its authority not from any pre-existing code 
of ethics or religion, but from its capacity 
to nourish the eternal need of each for the 
other. 





FRONTISPIECE FROM “‘THE ROSE OF ROSES” BY 


MRS. HENRY BACKUS 
The Page Co. 


SOME TRAITS OF THE BUCCANEERS— 
AMIABLE AND OTHERWISE. 


From Dr. C. L. G. Anderson’s “Old Panama and 
Castilla del Oro.’ (Page.) 

A narrative history of the discovery, conquest and 
settlement by the Spaniards of Panama, Darien, Vera- 
gua, Santo Domingo, Santa Marta, Cartagena, Nicara- 
gua and Peru. A chapter is given to the Buccaneers 
in the Caribbean and South Seas. 

Tue Buccaneers were civil to each other, 
and good order and discipline were observed 
aboard ship. The English generally held di- 
vine service each Sunday, and profanity and 
gaming were sometimes prohibited in the 
signed articles. 

Captain Watling began his command by or- 
dering the observance of the Sabbath; Richard 
Sawkins threw overboard the dice he found 
in use on that day; and Captain Daniel shot 
one of his crew for irreverant behavior when 
Pere Labat held mass on his ship. Before 
engaging in battle, prayers for success were 
often offered. After taking a town, part 
would repair to the church to sing a Te Deum, 


while the remainder would loot and outt 
the inhabitants. 

Sometimes as many as thirty or forty sm 
vessels, comprising one to two thousand m 
would gather for an expedition. The Bu 
caneers usually attacked in small boats: oft 
using canoes. They would so approach a ¢ 
leon as to run in under her guns without ¢ 
ting in range, while the expert marksm: 
from among the boucaniers would pick off t! 
gunners and the man at the wheel. On 
alongside, the crew of one boat would weds: 
the rudder so that the ship could not mai 
euver, while the rest would quickly board he: 
The Buccaneers sometimes scuttled their ow 
boats in order to cut off all retreat, and mak: 
themselves fight more desperately. 

It seems to be a fact that the Buccaneers 
were uniformly successful, so that individual 
Spanish ships were driven from the Caribbea: 
Sea. Spanish merchantmen sailed under con 
voy with the plate-fleets, one of which saile 
yearly from Vera Cruz (San Juan de Ulloa) 
and the other from Puerto Bello. Conditions 
were very much as they had been in the pre 
vious century, when Hawkins, Drake, Fro 
bisher, and other English privateers, preyed 
upon Spanish commerce, and paralyzed het 
trade with her colonies. 

Plate and merchandise were the chief spoils 
of the Buccaneers. The loot and prizes wer 
disposed of to the merchants and planters 01 
St. Domingo, Martinque, Jamaica, and Cura 
cao, much to their profit; while the rum-shops 
and brothels of Petit Goaves and Port Royal 
were wide open to catch the pieces-of-eight. 
A share frequently amounted to from 1,000 to 
5,000 dollars. Persons of note were held for 
ransom, while the remainder were set ashore, 
or put in a discarded ship. When a captured 
ship was held, she was given to the second in 
command of the Buccaneers. When a town 
was taken, the inhabitants were often locked 
in a church while the looting went on. Often 
times persons were put to the torture to mak 
them disclose hidden treasure. 


ie 


YOUR LAWN AND ITS CARE. 
From “The Commuter’s Garden.” Edited by W. ! 
Hayward. (T. Y. Crowell Co.) 

A book for men and women who have moved fro! 
the city to suburban or country homes and do_ not 
know just how to make the most of whatever land 
they find at their disposal. It gives full information 
about the raising of the more common flowers and 
plants, the setting out of shrubs and vines, the plant 
ing of hedges, the successful management of a kitcher 
garden, the extermination of bugs and other pests, 

ere. 

Every spring the jokesmiths revamp and 
illustrate anew those merry quips about Com- 
muter and his lawn. You know the kind 
There is a picture of Commuter, a lanky, sad- 
eyed person, breaking his back over a mowing 
machine that is out of all proportion to the 
size of his grass plot, and there is a line 
at the bottom to explain that this is one 0! 
the joys of suburban life. 

Never mind. Let the jokesmiths have their 
fun. People must laugh, and why not at Com 
muter? Anyway, he doesn’t care. Lawn 
making is better exercise than making jokes 
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about lawn-makers, and if Commuter wanted 
to be disagreeable he might say that it re- 
quired more brain matter. 

March is a good month to think about 
grass. Perhaps Commuter took the precau- 
tion last November to spread a layer of rot- 
ted stable manure over his lawn; in that 
case, the grass roots have taken in a good 
deal of nourishment, which will result in vig- 
orous growth later on. No doubt, some reno- 
vation will be necessary. Frost and ice are 
bound to leave their marks, and there will be 
unsightly bare spots to be seeded in April. 

The use of the roller is most desirable, par- 
ticularly in spring, when alternate thawing 
and freezing causes the ‘ground to bulge. If 
the hummocks are not pressed down, the 
grass may be killed or injured before hot 
weather comes, and your lawn will be an 
ugly patchwork. Commuter does not always 
have a roller, but he can pound the huim- 
mocks down with the back of his spade, and 
so save his lawn, to some extent at least. 

Spring renovating may be done without 
difficulty. If the surface is large, a light har- 
row should be used. If small, a steel rake 
will be sufficient to stir the surface, although 
one must be careful not to play havoc with 
the roots. Some, of course, will be injured 
in the process—that is to be expected. After 
sowing, rake the seed in, rolling or beating 
the surface as a final touch. 

Commuter is often puzzled about his seed. 
A good plan is to consult the seedsman, giv- 
ing him the area to be sown and telling him 
something about the quality of the soil. The 
seedsman can then gauge the quantity, and 
perhaps provide a special mixture, if the soil 
conditions warrant it. Professional lawn- 
makers believe in sowing a liberal quantity 
of seed in order to get a thick grass carpet 
quickly. One quart for each three hundred 
square feet is good measure. 

Perhaps Commuter has a new place, and 
must make his lawn. He has the option of 
laying turf or sowing seed. Sods will not 
make a perfect lawn, even if they are care- 
fully cut and laid. They have a tendency 
in dry weather to pull apart, and, moreover, 
sods usually contain a variety of coarse 
grasses. The best lawn, therefore, is the one 
formed by sowing a blend of seed in deep, 
rich loam, with gravel or porous soil bhe- 
neath, to insure good drainage. Grass likes 
to send its roots deep in the ground to avoid 
trost and heat as well, and unless there is a 
substantial layer of surface soil, good re- 
sults will not follow. 


Si 
SHAKESPEARE’S TOWN. 


From Henry C. Shelley's “Shakespeare and Strat 
ford.” (Little, Brown & Co.) 
_Mr. Shelley gives a comprehensive and accurate 
picture of Stratford, including detailed descriptions 
of the birthplace, New Place, the church and the 
Hathaway cottage. Information about hotels and ex- 
cursions makes the volume especially valuable for the 
intendirg visitor. The chapter on the town is an 


example of the author’s conscientious effort to picture 
things as they are. 


[HERE is, however, no denying the impeach- 
ment that Stratford is a singularly sophisti- 
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cated town. The commercialism of the 
“shrine” business is carried to excess. The 
annual Shakespeare festival is an example. 
It lasts for three solid weeks; twenty-one 
days to celebrate a birthday which is only a 
tradition! But the shopkeepers exploit tra- 
dition for three hundred and sixty-five days 
a year. They have set their hearts on six- 
pences and dollars. In the shadow of the old 
Clopton Bridge there is a steam-launch flaunt- 
ing the legend “The George Washington 
Welcome to the Avon,”and that seductive greet- 
ing is duplicated all over the town. The 
picture-postal merchant lures with the “King 
John” quotation, “Have | not here the best 
cards?” there are “Shakespearean Depots” be- 
yond count; there is an “As You Like It” tea- 
house; to catch the heretics one street boasts 
its “Bacon’s Shakespeare Restaurant”; dealers 
in “antiques” unblushingly season “old” chairs 
and chests over their shop-fronts in full view 
of the unsuspecting tourist; and if the mul- 
berry-tree relics are gone, the supply is in- 
exhaustible of souvenirs made from wood 
taken from Shakespeare’s church with a “cer- 
tificate” thrown in. Even the church used to 
be tainted with that commercial spirit. Before 
the advent of the present vicar the porch and 
space just inside the door was a veritable mart 
for the sale of postals, guide-books, photo- 
graphs, &c., and at every turn one saw mer- 
cenary placards announcing that the fee for 
this was so much and for that and the other 
so much more. Happily those money-changers’ 
tables have been overturned. 

Many “records” in “doing” the sights of 
Stratford have been established. They have, 
of course, been placed to the credit of 
“hustling” Americans. Instances are cited of 
couples seeing Europe for a wager who have 
startled the attendant of the church by the 
unseemly haste of their progress up the nave 
to the tomb and back to the door, while it is 
no uncommon thing for pilgrims to include be- 
tween trains a dash for the birthplace, New 
Place, and the grave. 

There are certain parts of Stratford which 
are unworthy of even such lightning sight- 
seeing. Not that they are dirty, or ill-paved, 
or wretched-looking, but that they are blighted 
by the meanness of Victorian domestic house- 
building. Most of the streets still bear the 
names by which Shakespeare knew them, but 
the dramatist would be greatly exercised to 
recognize them in any other way. Even the 
“Old Town” district, save for a house or two, 
belies its name. There most do flourish those 
hard-lined red-brick villas which so-called 
architects were so fond of designing in the 
last century—abominations of brick and slate 
which are nowhere so offensive as in a town 
which can show superb examples of Eliza- 
bethan domestic architecture. 

And yet, for those who will seek and spare 
time for the search, there are not a few build- 
ings still surviving which provide suggestive 
food for the historic imagination. It is pos- 
sible, indeed, to piece together a picture which 
will revive the aspect of the town as it was 
seen by Shakespeare’s eyes in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 
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HOW MRS. O’SHAUGHNESSY MET AN 
EMERGENCY. 


From “Letters of a Woman Homesteader.” (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 


These are genuine letters, written without thought 
of publication, simply to tell a friendly story. Many 
are of considerable length and give a detailed picture 
of pioneer days in the West. The following extract is 
selected at random. 

Burnt Fork, Wyominc, May 5. 
Dear Mrs. CoNnry— 

Your letter of April 25 certainly was a sur- 
prise, but a very welcome one. We are so 
rushed with spring work that we don’t even 
go to the office for the mail, and | owe you 
letters and thanks. I keep promising myself 
the pleasure of writing you and keep putting 
it off until I can have more leisure, but that 
time never gets here. I am so glad when | 
can bring a little of this big, clean, beautiful 
outdoors into your apartment for you to en- 
joy, and I can think of nothing that would 
give me more happiness than to bring the 
West and its people to others who could not 
otherwise enjoy them. If I could only take 
them from whatever is worrying them and 
give them this bracing mountain air, glimpses 
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of the scenery, a smell of the pines and th 
sage,—if | could only make them feel th 
free, ready sympathy and hospitality of the 
frontier people, | am = sure their worri 
would diminish and my happiness would |x 
complete. 

Little Star Crosby is growing to be th 
sweetest little kid. Her mother tells me that 
she is going “back yan” when she gets a 
“little mo’ richer.” | am afraid you give m 
too much credit for being of help to poor 
little Molly. It wasn't that | am so helpful, 
but that “fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” It was Mrs. O’Shaughnessy who was 
the real help. She is a woman of great cour 
age and decision and of splendid sense and 
judgment. A few days ago a man she had 
working for her got his finger-nail mashed 
off and neglected to care for it. Mrs. 
O'Shaughnessy examined it and found that 
gangrene had set in. She didn’t tell him, but 
made various preparations and then told him 
she had heard that if there was danger of 
blood-poisoning it would show if the finger 
was placed on wood and the patient looked 
toward the sun. She said the person who 
looked at the finger could then 
see if there was any poison. So 
the man pleced his finger on thi 
chopping-block and before le 
could bat his eve she had chopped 
off the black, swollen finger. It 
was so sudden and unexpected 
that there seemed to be no pain 
Then Mrs. O’Shaughness\ 
showed him the green. streak 
already starting up his arm. Thi 
man semed dazed, and she was 
afraid of shock, so she gave him 
a dose of morphine and whiskey. 
Then with a quick stroke of a 
razor she laid open the green 
streak and immersed the whok 
arm in a strong solution of bi 
chloride of mercury for twenty 
minutes. She then dressed thx 
wound with absorbent cotton sat 
urated with olive oil and carbolic 
acid, bundled her patient into 
buggy, and drove forty-five miles 
that night to get him to a doctor. 
The doctor told us that only her 
quick action and knowledge of 
what to do saved the man’s life. 

One day before long I will get 
busy and write you of a visit | 
shall make to a Mormon Bishop's 
household. Polygamy is_ still 
practiced. 

Very truly your friend, 

ELINorRE Rupert STEWART. 
A 
REAL AND IMITATION 
CAMPING. 


From G. W. Hinckley’s “Roughing 
With Boys.” (Association Press.) 
Author wishes to show that si 

cessful camp life, for boys and their 

leaders, does not necessarily consist 

a of hair-breadth escapes and _ blood 

curdling incidents. There is no fic- 

tion in the book. The boys who were 
part of the camp life of these pages 
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FROM “ROUGHING IT 


1 ssociation 


ire real boy Ss. Mr. 
elaborate “‘camps’”’ 
the factors which 
thoughtful. 


Hinckley has little sympathy with 
so-called, which are shorn of all 
have commended camping to the 


A Few years ago, [ had a party of boys in 
camp; a cottage near the tent was also avail- 
able and the food was cooked in it. Several 
boys in the party preferred to sleep in the 
close chambers of the cottage; others slept in 
the tent until a wet night came and then de- 
serted and went under a roof. For myself it 
was a joy to lie down under the canvas each 
night; | thought then, and I still think, that 
the boys who stood by the tent could have 
heen selected by a stranger at a moment's 
notice. They had camped before and showed 
the benefit of former experiences. 

Che word “camp” is suggestive. It is pure 

Anglo-Saxon and means a “battle” or a “con- 
flict”; this is the primitive meaning. Real 
camp life is a battle, a conflict; if you choose, 
it is a conquest. Those who enter it conquer 
or are conquered; those who conquer are 
ready for enterprise, for successful conflict in 
other fields. 
_ But the camp is passing. Too much is?done 
tor the boys in many cases, and they are not 
left to their own resources as much as is 
good for them; it should hardly be called 
camping out.” : 

Many of the camps are so large that things 
must be done on the same scale as at a good- 
sized hotel; for all practical purposes the bovs 
might as well be at a hotel if only it were in 
the woods or an open field. It is quite pos- 
sible to breathe fresh air at an opened cham- 
her window ; it is quite possible to close a tent 
so tight that the air will become quickly poi- 
soned; it is quite possible for a boy to spend 
days and weeks in a “camp” with little or no 
benefit. 
din a new thing has come into 
reed pede ood it is the summer camp 

se features which make the real 
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camp worth while. | am told that one boy's 
camp had many dishes to wash; it took two 
men to “do” them. <A dish-washing machine 
was purchased at a cost of $200; now it takes 
two men to run the machine. 

Thousands of dollars have been expended 
in “camps’ this year upon tennis courts, base 
ball fields, and other forms of amusement 
which the boys could have at their homes, or 
in any village, or at a summer hotel; it 1s 
quite customary for the leaders of a camp to 
show visitors their splendid equipment, and 
many of them are splendid. There are real 
benefits accruing to boys who spend the sum- 
mer, or a part of it, at such places, but the 
benefits are those which come from out-door 
life anywhere; in the meantime the woods are 
calling to boys to enjoy the test and develop 
ment of primitive ways of living; the boys 
are not responding because an easier—even a 
luxurious—substitute is offered. 

A little roughing it for the boy is the finest 
of all experiences ; he is not likely to take it, 
even for his own good, so long as the softer 
thing is popularized and made the only thing 
in sight. Real camping—the conquest with 
natural forces, the quest for one’s own food, 
the battle against odds in primitive living, 
though undertaken for fun and change and 
personal benefit—is passing. 


OUT OF THE PEDDLER’S PACK. 


Margaret Lynn’s “A Stepdaughter of the 
“Prairie.” (Macmuillan.) 


West, 


From 


Pioneer days in the through the eyes of a 


little prairie girl. 
class of end- 
of griet 


THERE was another itinerant 
less interest to us. It was a day 
when the agent began to supersede the 
peddler. There can be no comparison be- 
tween the person who hastens light-armed 
from town to town, enticing his customers 
with samples or specimen pages or a pros- 
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ther. And vet the most fascinating 1 


the whole performance was to see the 


packed away again; we never missed w; 
ing him fit all his wares exactly and 
fully into place, and tie his square of sm 
black oilcloth over them. 
Hil Hf isi? HH] 
il hy ad I AN ALL BUT FATAL ERROR—AND I] 
i i i ) CONSEQUENCES. 
Cobb’s “Roughing It De I é. 
Mr. Cobb gives a racy account of experiel 


i 


: 
1 
traveling in America and Europe. 


| 


/ 
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On the day after my arrival I mack 
}very serious mistake; in fact, it came 
being a fatal one. I met a lady, and 
urally right away she asked me the custon 


opening question. Every conversation 


; 
LO 


TTT | A 
> > tween a stranger and a resident begins 
cording to that formula. Still it seemed 
ine an inopportune hour for bringing up 
subject. It was early in March and th 
was one of those days which a greenhor 
1 the East might have been pardoned 
regarding as verging upon the chilly—n 
the raw. Also, it seemed to be raining. | 
seemed to be raining, because no true Sout 
ern Californian would admit any actual 
cts in the climatic arrangements. If press 
t concede that ostensibly an infinit 
percentage of precipitation was desce! 
ing, and that apparently the mercury | 
lescended a notch or two in the tube. Fur 
han that, in the absence of the official report 
he would not care to commit himself. 

You never saw such touching loyalty 
where! Those scoffing neighbors of Ni 
pectus, and the peddler, trudging the long vho kept denying on there was going to 
country roads with his honest wares on his any flood right up to the moment when 
weary back. At our house we always bought went down for the third time were rank ar 
something from the peddler, because we lived teurs alongside a seasoned resident ot | 
so far from the road and it was a pity to Angeles. | was newly arrived, however, 
have him come all that way for nothing. For | hadn’t acquired the ethics yet; 


\ sides, I had contracted a bad cold and 
per often, and even allowed him to stay all been taking a number of things for it and 
night. Chose were the best times of all, for the moment was. as vou might Say, full 


then he did not open his pack until after sup- conflicting emulsions. So, in reply to this 
per, and we could all sit round and see it, lady’s question, I said it occurred to me tl 
the children in an inside ring on the floor. the prevalent atmospheric conditions mig! 
Anything out of a peddler’s pack was much for the nonce stand a few trifling alterati 
more desirable than an article from a store. without any permanent ill effects. 
For a store was merely a store; but this pack [ repeat that this was a mistake; for tl 
had been carried and carried along who knew particular lady was herself a recent arrival 
what unknown country roads, and opened in and Of all the incurable Californians, the m 
what strange places. It had a flavor of far- ones are the most incurable. She gave | 
off regions. one look but such a look! From a reasol 
The little men themselves, with their ably solid person I became first a pulp 
smooth, commercial obsequiousness and their then a pap; and then, reversing the process 
queer accent, had a strangeness very unwest- of creation as laid down in Genesis, first cha 
ern. There was a remarkable likeness in ter, and first to fifth verses, I liquefied a1 
their packs when opened out. They always turned to gas, and darkness covered n 
had fringed things with red borders, towels and I became void and without form, a! 
and napkins and tablecloths, “real Irish linen, passed off in. the form of a vapor, lea 
madam,” and a poplin dress pattern, and ing my clothes inhabited only by a blus! 
beads, and jewelry in alluring settings, and ing and embarrassed emptiness. When 
thimbles and combs and zephyr shawls and outraged lady abated the intensity of | 
cotton lace and bandanas and flowered silk scornful gaze and I painfully reassembled n 
handkerchiefs. If we could have had our way, astral body out of space and projected it bac! 
we should have bought the whole pack of into my earthly tenement again, I found | 
charming things outright, and sent the little shrunk so in these various processes that not! 
man back to his mysterious source to get an- ing I] wore fitted me any longer. 
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| shall never commit that error again. | 
know better now. If 1 were a condemned 
criminal about to die on a gallows at the state 
penitentiary, I would make the customary an- 
nouncement touching on my intention of going 
straight to Heaven—condemned criminals 
never seem to have any doubt on that point— 
and then in conclusion I would add that after 
Southern California, I] knew I wouldn’t care 
for the climate Up There. Then I would step 
serenely off into eternity, secure in the belief 
that, no matter how heinous my crime might 
have been, all the local papers would give me 
nice obituary notices. 


oi 
DAZZLING BUENOS AIRES. 


From John Foster Fraser's “The Amazing Argentine.” 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Mr. Fraser made a special visit to the Argentine 
to gather material for this book. He writes in a popu- 
lar vein, describing the extraordinary development of 
the country, the lite of the Spanish-Italian population, 
social customs, etc. 

THE conservatism of the old Spaniard has 
completely disappeared. The Argentine wants 
the latest and the best. If one goes forth to 
gather faults it is easy enough to get a bas- 
ketful. What drew me, however, was not so 
much listening to a catalogue of things he is 
not, but to mark down what he is, what he has 
done and is doing, and what he intends to do. 
As a small instance, in Buenos Aires the habit 
of the Spanish siesta is abandoned. There is 
no pulling down of business shutters between 
noon and three o’clock. The climate is ener- 
vating, but be the day never so steamy, with 
hot gusts panting from the north, the city 
is early alive with commerce, the suburban 
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trains are packed, the Stock Exchange is a 
babble of excitement—and there never seems 
to be any drawing of rein till five or six 
in the afternoon. There is hustle. 

The way the population jumps up is phe- 
nomenal. It signifies much that an eighth of 
a million is added to the population of a cap- 
ital in a single year. Skyscrapers now tower 
over the buildings which were thought 
enormous a dozen years ago. Notwithstand- 
ing the services of the policemen directing 
the traffic, there is often a tangle of motor- 
cars, electric tramcars, private carriages and 
carts. New broadways are being driven 
through the city, and up go palatial stores. 
Most English newspapers are modest in 
locale. But the Argentine newspapers keep 
in the sun. La Prensa is one of the best-in- 
formed journals in the world. It has a noble 
exterior to its offices. Inside are luxurious 
suites of rooms, lecture halls, libraries, and 
the public are invited to enter. Every pub- 
lic building, all the clubs, even the churches, 
seem to be tied up with long ropes of different 
coloured electric lamps, so that on nights of 
festival the switch is jerked and the whole 
place is radiantly illuminated. 

It is all very wonderful. The confusion, 
the barbarism, the love of beauty and the dis- 
play of dollars, the inflow of invested gold, 
the coming of the immigrant, the whirl of 
business, the big deals, the gambling, the mak- 
ing of fortunes and the losing of fortunes, 
dazzle the mind. But you feel the fascination 
of Buenos Aires. It has grown so astonish- 
ingly in so short a time that you gasp when 
you contemplate how much more it is likely to 
grow. 





BREAKING IN ILORSES 


IN THE ARGENTINI 


FROM “THE AMAZING ARGENTINE” BY JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 








BOOKS FOR VACATION READING 


A classified and selected list cf recently published books, especially those suitable for vacation reading. 1! 
accompanying annotations are descriptive rather than critical, are intended to be unbiased, and are mainly informati 


of the scope and purpose of the book noted. 


If an entry is not annotated it means either that we have received | 
copy of the book for notice, or that the publication has been noted previously in the Book Review. 


Publishe 


names will guide to the advertisements which frequently contain more extended descriptive notes. Any boo! 


mentioned here will be supplied at the shortest notice. 


Fiction 
THe Heart’s Country. By Mary Heaton 
Vorse. Illus. by Alice Barber Stephens. 
2gip.12mo. Harp. $1.35n. 

Story of the love-life of a charming and sensitive 
girl, impulsive, eager for joy, yet with deep-seated 
ideals not always in harmony with her impulses. 
The story of her development from childhood to her 
happy marirage is told with intimacy of understand- 
ing, humor and tenderness. Ellen Payne is so full 
of eager life that she frequently shocks the prim 
New England village of fifty years ago in which 
she lives. Then comes the charming city youth who 
wins her love, and through whom she learns what 
pain is. In the end she finds that Alec Yorke, her 
life-long friend, is the real meaning of her life. 


Van 


380p.12mo. 


SWEETAPPLE Cove. By Geo. 
Front. by G. W. Gage. 
M. $1.35n. 
John Grant, a young doctor, goes to 
Sweetapple Cove, a poor little fishing vil- 
lage in Newfoundland, to practice among 
the people who have never had a doctor. 
A wealthy yachtsman breaks his leg while 
fishing and his daughter sends for Grant. 
By degrees the girl is drawn into work 
for the people and when Grant gets diph 
theria from one of the children, she nurses 
him, sends her father’s yacht fof a doctor 
and new supplies, and realizes that her 
heart is with Grant and his work. Pictures 
ot the inhabitants and their hard lives in 
bleak Newfoundland are vividly drawn. 


Illus. 
348p.12mo. 


Schaick. 
Small, 


PeNnrop. By Booth Tarkington. 
by Gordon Grant. 
Doub., P. $1.25n. 


Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


THE SHIELD OF SILENCE. 
Ellen Henry-Ruffin. 


Bens. $1.25n. 


3y Marg. 
403p.12mo. 


Story with part of the action in the 
United States and part in the north of 
Spain. Gives pictures of life among the 


Basques in the most picturesque part of 

Europe and an account of the political conditions in 
Spain. Some of the chapters deal with the Barcelona 
riot and the influences that led up to the outbreak, 
Chief interest of the story lies in the fact that the 
knowledge of a crime had been intrusted to a priest, 
who of course is .bound to secrecy. lesson 
brought out is that every crime brings its own 
punishment and that no human justice can punish 
a criminal so effectively as his or her—tke latter in 
this case—own conscience. 


A Lapy ANd Her Huspanp. By 
Reeves. 370p.12mo. Put. $1.35n 
Story of two strong personalities 
each other in defense of their antagonistic 
The woman’s soul has been suddenly 
altruistic activities. She becomes an 
among the forces for social 
is an individualist. To him success means the over- 
coming of his weaker brethren—the expansion of 
his power at no matter what cost to others. For a 
while this parts them, but they come together again, 
each having conceded something through love of the 
other. 


One 


* Amber 
with 
ideals. 
awakened to 
active worker 
betterment. The man 


clashing 


Tuer Last SuHor. 
12mo. Scrib. $1.25n. 
Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


FROM 


By Frederick Palmer. 527p. 


Rep WratH. By John Oxenham. 
Lane. $1.25n. 

Scene is laid in the little granite Isles of Chaus 
and in Paris during and after the Franco-Pruss 
War. Ronan Kerzec is in love with Aliette Keres 
but their fathers are at feud. Just as Ronan star 
off to his two years’ naval service, Pierre Kere 
is murdered. Then comes the war and Ror 
through a series of mischances all engineered 
his rival for Aliette’s hand, is first thrust in 
fighting at a barricade, then a Communist prisonet 
His captures and escapes are thrilling and his 
vindication also clears the mystery 
Kerello’s death. 

Unto Caesar. By Baroness 
front.i2mo. Doran. $1.35n. 

Setting is Rome in the days of the mad Empe: 
Caligula. Taurus Antinor, praefect and great soldi 
has riches and honors heaped upon him by Caesa 
and when a conspiracy against the 


410p.12n 


surroundl 


Orezy. 354p 


ruler becomes 
open and successful rebellion, he is the man chose 
to succeed to the imperial throne. Taurus had see 





ANIMALS” BY 


““LIFE HISTORIES OF AFRICAN GAMI 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND EDMUND HELLER 


Charles Scribner's Sons 


and heard Jesus seven years before and had becot 
a Christian. He refuses to accept the crown | 
cause of his oath of loyalty to Caligula, is ti 
means of restoring the emperor to power, even thoug 
it means renouncing Dea Flavia Augusta, the woma! 
he loves. Dea Flavia also becomes a Christian, 
follows her lover into exile and when she finds hi 
goes with him to teach their faith to the heathen. 
THE Home or THE SEVEN Devits. By Horac: 
W. C. Newte. 405p.12mo. Lane. $1.35". 

Romantic story of a young man who, when hi: 
parents died, before he was twenty, entered 
monastery, becoming Friar Anselm, a_ Francisca! 
at Ypres. He is beginning to feel the call 
youth and his native Sussex Downs when he learns 
that he is heir to his cousin’s estates and money, 
which if he renounces will pass to another cousi. 
He is released from his vows, returns to the world 
as Paul Quillan, and learns the lesson “that the 
heart of a beautiful woman is the abiding place 0! 
at least seven devils.” 
lHincs. By Alice Duer Miller. 

Scrib. $in.; 50¢.n. 

Mrs. Royce, a devoted mother with great execu 
tive ability, manages her household and family ‘ 
completely that unconsciously she keeps everyon 
at a nervous tension which reacts unfavorably upon 
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their health. Thinking that her young daughter is 
overwrought, she consults a nerve specialist, who 
after carefully observing the girl and other mem- 
hers of the household, advises Mrs. Royce to go 
away and leave them alone for a while as she 1s 
really the cause of the overstrain noticeable in 
them all. Upon her return she finds them all very 
well and happy but glad to see her, and she realizes 
that “things,’ not ideas, have filled her life and 
occupied her mind. 


Tue Enp oF THE Ratnpow. By Marian Keith. 


352p.12mo. Doran. $1.25n. 

Legend says that at the end of the rainbow is 
a crock of gold. Roderick McRae set out when only 
six to find it, he searched for many years and then 
found something better. Scenes are laid in Cana- 
dian village of Algonquin, where live Lawyer Ed, 
the eternally light-hearted, who helps everyone, 
Angus McRae, Roderick’s father, who devotes his 
life to helping the poor and the sinning, Helen 
Murray the young school teacher who helps Angus 
and teaches Roderick what the true crock of gold 
is, and many other characters. 

THe Mirky Way. By F. Tennyson Jesse. 
335p.front.r2mo. Doran. $1.25n. 

Peter and Vivian met first on a little freight 
packet plying between Penzance and London. Peter 
wrote, but nobody bought what he wrote; Vivian 
painted and nobody bought her pictures. The packet 
was run into by a sailing vessel and a _ young 
woman threw her baby into Vivian’s arms, so then 
she had “Littlejohn” as well as Peter to look 
after. They joined a traveling show for a while 
where they annexed the ‘‘changeling,” a queer, 
distorted girl, devoted to Vivian and Littlejohn. 
Leaving the show they go to some girl artists 
and manage to scrape together a living somehow. It 
is a record of a joyous, vagabondage which ends 
in Peter and Vivian marrying and settling down 
with their queerly acquired family at Secrecy Farm, 
the possession of which makes one of their ad- 
ventures. 


Wauat WiLt Prope Say? By Rupert Hughes. 
5uip.illus.1.2mo. Harp. $1.34. 
Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


E.; the Complete and Somewhat Mad History 
of the Family of Montague Vincent, 
Esq., Gent. 389p.12mo. Duff. $1.35n. 


Langdon Wallace introduces the Vincents, 
“Monty,” his wife, and daughter ‘“‘E.” into New- 
port’s most exclusive circles. An unfounded. belief 
that Wallace intends to elope with his wife and 
difficulties in regard to money matters complicate 
the relations of the two men. FE. and her mother 
eventually leave Newport and “Monty” in order 
to earn their own living. ‘Monty’ makes a mur- 
derous attack upon Wallace and tries to rob his 
wife and daughter of the results of their business 
venture. A lover of E.’s girlhood turns up in time to 
save her from further misfortune. 


THe BirnpNeEss oF VirtuE. By Cosmo Ham- 


ilton. 307p.12mo. Doran. $1.25n. 
Was first published “as a novel, then dramatized 
by its author. Present edition has been much re- 
vised and has an entirely new introduction. 


Your AFFECTIONATE GopMoTHER. By Elinor 
Glyn. Illus. by Grace Hart. 210p.12mo. 
Apltn. $1.25n. 


Matter-of-fact, yet startling advice to a young girl 
who is about to be introduced into society. This 
advice is upon the subjects of personal conduct 
at home, on the street, in the drawing room, upon 
personal habits, dress, religion, matrimony, the 
selection of a husband, bearing towards other peo- 
ple, etc. The title is drawn from the fact that 
each chapter is in the form of a communication to 
a young girl named Caroline and is signed “Your 
affectionate godmother, E. G.” 


KEEPING Up APPEARANCE, By Maximilian 
Foster. Illus. by Lester Ralph. 285p 
., 12mo.. Apltn. $r.25n. 

nerenion of a $5,000-a-year job in a New York 

roker’s office lures a young couple from their mod- 

oes life in a small town. They plunge into a rest- 

ess, flashy, pleasure-loving world, and in_ this 

rectic atmosphere promptly contract the habit of 
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living far beyond the man’s income and of keeping 
up appearances no matter at how great a cost. Blind 
ly the young people follow this false doctrine and 
wade deeper and deeper into debt and despair. 
Driven by necessity, tempted by false hopes the 
hero speculates, loses heavily, and when discovered, 
is dismissed and is left stranded on the reefs of 
financial ruin. How this young couple meet disas 
ter and extricate themselve from this slough of 
despond is one of the sane, hopeful lessons taught 
by this story. 


GLORY OF THE Pines By Wm. Chalmers Co 
vert. Illus.12mo. Presb. Bd. $1.25n. 
Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


THE Hoosier VOLUNTEER. By Kate Boyles 
& Virgil Dillin Boyles. Illus. by Troy & 
Marg. West Kinney. 380p.12mo. McClqg. 
$1.35n. 

Picture given in opening chapters is of pioneer 
life in a backwoods community in Indiana. The 
boys and girls at school, at home, at work and play. 
It is at this time that Sammy Goodman sees his 
father shot down and the murderer escape, and vows 
to bring him to justice. Later comes the Civil War, 
the boys volunteer and we follow their fortunes in 
camp and on the battlefield. Sammy comes across 
his father’s murderer, but it is only after more 
fighting and some mysterious adventures that he 
captures the man. Of course, there is one girl in 
particular for Sammy and she manages to plague 
him greatly before he wins her. 

PLAYING WitH Fire. By Mrs. Amelia Barr. 
Illus. by Howard Heath. 333p.12mo. 
Apltn. $1.35n. 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 

THe Marryers; a history gathered from a 
brief of the Honorable Socrates Potter. 
By Irving  Bacheller. 222p.illus.12mo. 
Harp. $1n. 

For years Whitfield Norris, a financier, had been 
blackmailed. In his youth he served a term in 


prison, having taken his fathers guilt on his own 
shoulders, and his constant dread was that his 


family should discover his secret. He finally put 
the matter into the hands of Socrates Potter, and 
then took his family to Europe. Potter joins them, 
and tells amusingly of how he defeated various 


titled Italians who wanted to marry Gwendolyn Nor 
ris, stopped the blackmailer, and was the means 
of bringing Gwendolyn and a fine young American 
together. 


With THE Best INTENTION, By Bruno Less- 
ing. Illus. by M. Leone Bracker. 34&p. 


12mo. H. 1. L. Co. $1.25n. 

A schnorrer is an amiable individual of Jewish 
extraction who lives by his wits and never works 
if he can help it. Lapidowitz finds the calling an easy 
and pleasant one in America. This “complete story’” 
is filled with his amusing experiences in the pur 
suit of wealth without work. 


Tue Secret oF THE NiGntr; further adven- 
tures of Rouletabille. By Gaston Leroux. 
374p.illus.1.2mo. Macaulay. $1.25n. 

Rouletabille, hero of “‘The mystery of the yellow 
room,” is again employed to solve a mystery. This 
one is connected with a Russian general whose life 
is constantly threatened and against whom _ several 
plots have already been discovered. Suspicion falls 
upon his daughter, and also upon his wife, which is 
really guilty makes the crux of the tale. 
HyacintH. By “G. A. Birmingham.”  316p. 

12mo. Doran. $1.20n,. 

Hyacinth is a young man. He is first met as a 
raw recruit from western Ireland, in Dublin Uni- 
versity, where he is studying for holy orders. His 
outspoken dislike for the English develops an un- 
popularity, which ostracises him. He leaves the uni- 
versity, tries first enlisting with revolutionists, but 
disagrees with the command—then commercial travel- 
ling claims him, only to lose him because of his 
particular religious beliefs. When he finally mar- 
ries the daughter of a canon, he takes a charge 
in England. 
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Tue Bap Times. By G. A. Birming- 
ham. 288p.12mo. Doran. $1.20n. 
One of author’s earlier books included in 
this uniform edition by his request. It is 
based on the hereditary incapacity of Eng- 
lishmen and Irishmen to understand each 
other. Time of story is the late 70’s and 
early 80’s when Ireland was in a turmoil. 
Stephen Butler returns to his estates to 
help the people, but in the end is shot by 
mistake. Book gives careful picture of the 
people and conditions of the period. 

Set TO PARTNERS; a novel. By Mrs. 
H. E. Dudeney. 322p.12mo. 
Duff. $1.25n. 

There is a medley such as one would 
expect from the ol ld-fashioned dance phrase 
that gives title to this story of England in 
the 80’s. Angelina Peachey, beautiful be- 
yond her place in life, her wonderful and 
wicked old grandmother, her adoptive 
mother, Lady Johns, are among the chief 
characters. How Angelina loves two men, 
but is the lawful wife of neither, and in 
thé end devotes her life to both of them, 
make the tale. 

Miranpy. By Dorothy Dix. Illus. 
by E. W. Kemble. 256p.12mo. 
H. I. L.. Co. gin. 

There is no subject in the whole range 
of human experience that this untiring, 


dusky philosopher of the washtubs fears to 
tackel. From the feminine question to the 


revision of the ten commandments she re- COVER 


views them all and Mirandyisms are as 

amusing as they are wise. 

Tue Cost oF WINGS, AND OTHER SHortT 
STORIES. 3y Rich. Dehan. 313p.12mo. 
Stokes. Syo2 2 5N. 

Contents: Cost of wings; A faded romance; An 
Indian baby; Yvonne; Delusion of Mrs. Donohue; 
Ponsonby and the pantheress; Fat girl’s love story; 
In the fourth dimension; The gewgaw; Night of 
Power; Man who could manage women; Obsessed; 
Vanished hand; Ordeal by fire; How the mistress 
came home, etc. 

THE YeELLow ANGEL... By Mrs. Mary Stewart 
Daggett. 235p.illus.ports. Browne & H. 
$n, 

Most of book is taken up with series of sketches 
in which Sue Chang, a Chinese cook, is the _prin- 
cipal character. Effect upon him, first of the Boxer 
outbreak, then of the establishment of the Chinese 
Republic, is described with considerable detail. There 
are also, in the book, three short stories of Los 
Angeles’s Chinatown. 


CorpELIA Biossom. By Geo. Randolph Ches- 
ter. Illus. by Hy. Raleigh. 384p. H. J. 
L. Co. $1.35n. 


Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 
Tue “GoiprisH”; being the confessions of a 


successful man. 340p.12mo. Cent. $1.30n. 

Quoted from elsewhere in this issue 
PUNCH AND Jupy. By Edn. W. Pugh. 323p. 

12mo. Bobbs-M. $1.35n. 

Punch and Judy are twin brother and _ sister, 
children of London’s- slums and it is Punch, who 
has a poetic strain in his character, who influences 
in some degree everyone he comes in contact with. 
Central interest is the love affair of a young mu- 
sical genius and a beautiful artist’s model. Una 
Vani, born and brought up in Sceptre Court, Soho, 
captivates Crispin Pix, a composer and a ge ntleman, 
but she refuses him and marries another man. We 
leave Pix with the promise of happiness with a 
woman of his own caste. Charm of the tale is made 
by the crossing lives of all sorts and conditions of 
men, women and children, from the broken-down 
actor, to the folk of wealth and culture who wan- 
der into Bohemia. 


THe SuLtTaNa. By Henry C. Rowland. Illus. 
by A. B. Wenzell. 303p.12mo. Dodd, M. 
$1.25. 

The Sultana is a valuable blue diamond which 
has been set in a tiara as a wedding gift to the 
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s in a motor from Paris to deliver the gift, 
is held up and robbed. Various clues 
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before twelve hours are passed the tiara is 
covered and two young men have won 


BEDESMAN 4. By Mary J. H. Skrit 


David, son of an English quarryman, is 


lad. 


child, adores him. Oxford professor secures 


by Esther C. Adlington. 284p.1¢ 
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an appointment to a free school and the lad 


sorbs the new atmosphere like a sponge. 
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a brilliant 
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THE QUARTERBREED. By Robt. Ames Bennet. 
Illus. by the Kinneys. 353p.12mo. 


Relates experiences of Captain Floyd Hardy 
States Cavalry, acting agent on an Indi 
Hardy’s adventures began when he met! 
the trader, 


United 
-eservation. 


falls in love with Gwen, a beautifu 
There is a dramatic scene when 


iscover his sister Emily the maid-s 
aiting on the table. David proves 
soul of a gentleman and Gwen, th 
aristocrat. 


H. $1.25n. 


Marie Dupont, daughter of Jake Dupont, 


and 


great- -granddaughter of Sitting Bull, 


beautiful, a finished coquette, extremely 
possessed of a fiery temper. A dishonest interprete: 
provokes Indians against him, so that out 
narrowly avoided, and to make matters worse 
is discovered that there are valuable 


the 


reservation lands. Hardy does his best for t! 
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1, high-bor: 
: David lool 
up from the dinner table, at this aristocrat’s house, 
ervant, w! 


that he has 
at she is 


remarkab! 
al 


proud, 


} 


Brown 


break 1s but 


minerals 


tribe, but white scoundrels nearly bring about 


dismissal from the army before plot is finally 
raveled. 


Wortn’s Enp. By Amélie Rives, 
Troubetzkoy. 4 illus. by Alonzo Kimba 


425p.12mo. Stokes. $1.30n. 


Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 
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Wives. By Jas. Oppenheim. 
Cent. $1.30n. 
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d too much occupied by his work to_ need her. 
rhe ~ husband has old-fashioned ideas of a wite’s 
ty of implicit obedience, and hidden contemp 
the fntelligence of a woman outside the circle 
her duties as a housekeeper and mother How 
Wall dynamites the situation by leaving he: 
€ and going to work aS a probatt n otmcet A } 
unfortunates of the underworld, makes the story 


Anne 
he 


WHat A Man Wants. By Chas. Marriott. 
4oop.12mo. Bobbs-M. $1.35n. 
Hero is Hugh Sutherland, a successful artist en 


wed to a charming, intellectual, bt na 
rl. He has begun to feel that art is trammelled 


iat it should express the people’s life and asp 
tions, and he joins with several more moderns 
establishing a workshop and press embodying tl 
ideas. Sylvia Bradley is opposed to all this, thoug 
tolerant of the points of view and at last eaks 


her engagement and finds happiness in mat 
with a brilliant society novelist. uther 
votes his life to the new movement ar 
happiness lies that way for him, even if he cant 
arry the woman he loves, whom 
is not Sylvia. 





1 


By Owen McMahon John 


~ > t 
54 3p. 12mo. 


THE SALAMANDER. 
son. Illus. by Everett Shinn. 
Bobbs-M. $1.35n. 


Quoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


Lapy. By Edg. Jepson 
Booth. 405p.12mo. 


THe INTERVENING 
Illus. by Hanson 
Bobbs-M. $1.25n. 


Lady Noggs, the heroine, is a child when s 
pens’ She is lovely, an orphan res 
her own right with an income of £40,000 a ye 
She is also gifted with humor and common sens¢ 
As a child she got into many scrapes, but alway 
inaged to emerge with all the honors of vict 
As a young woman she adjusted all the affairs 

rge family circle in a way which gave the g 
est satisfaction to all concerned, even if she 
a bit high-handed. 
GILLESPIE. By J. MacDougall Hay. 6109p 
12mo. Doran. $1.40n. 


Reviewed last month. 


A SON OF THE AGES, THE REINCARNATIONS AND 
ADVENTURES OF SEAR, THE LINK; a story 
of man from the beginning. By Stanley 
Waterloo. Illus. by Craig Johns. 3456p. 
I2mo. Dou., P. $1.25n. 


Reminiscences of a man who can remember fron 


the time when he was an ape-man through his 
evolution to a Viking. First we have a_ vivid 


picture of him and his mate, It, living in the 1 
I articulate, but beginning to be 
manages to crook his thumb over the palm and 
earns to use a club, the first weapon, he is the 


manlike fot 


link, Next he is conscious of himself as an ax- 
man, then a bowman, a clansman, a boatman, 
sower, aS man the tamer, then there is the Deluge 


‘ 
e becomes a lake dweller, a sailor and at last 
Viking. In each existence he tells of man’s d 
velopment, his gradual emergence from the primi- 
ive state and the marked characteristic of each age. 


Edmonds Walk. 
413p.8vo. McClg. 


ne Green Seat. By Chas. 
Illus. by Will Grefé. 
$1.35n. 

Another name for the seal, which was set in a 
ring, was the Kiss of the Silent Death, and its 
traat was closely followed always by the Grim 
\eaper. At the time the story opens, a Los Angeles 
lawyer became heir to the ring, and soon after_r 
eived a large and almost priceless diamond fro: 1 ar 
inknown source. How he became involved in most 
astonishing and dangerous experiences; how the 
,€roiné was an innocent victim of conditions whicl 
egan years before in Tibet: and how finally the 
mysteries and troubles clear away, the seal and dia- 
mond reach their destined owners—and how Lois 
changes her mind, make an exciting story of love 
and mystery. 
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THe LAND oF PROMISE; a novelization of Wm 
Somerset Maugham’s play by D. Torbett 
Illus. fr. photos. of the play. 312p.12mo 


} 


Clode. S$/.25n 
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SHEA OF THE IRISH BRIGADE: a soldier's story 
By Randall Parrish. Front. in col. by 
\lonzo Kimball. 345p.12mo. WeClg. 
a y 
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103p.col.front.li2mo. Put. $1.25. 
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By Jackson Gre 
gory. 32 »p.front.f2mo. Harp. ST.35N, 


William Conniston, Jr., had been given $500 by 
d t et on a 

t { 5 ) | ve I 1 year ot! 

é l p ed S g besides a rich 

The sight prett girl ises Con 

ston to drop off his . forlorn Colorado 
er I p» y cs ll ] iS money. He 
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goes to Crawford’s ranch, the pretty girl’s home, takes 
a job as cow-puncher and proceeds to learn the 
market value of his former mode of life. A_ big 
irrigation scheme gives him a chance to use his 
engineering training and to show what he is worth. 
He makes good against heavy odds and wins the 
girl as well as a firm foothold in the West. 


My GarpeN Doctor. By Frances Duncan. 
192p.12mo. Dou., P. $in. ; 
Heroine had had a complete breakdown and found 
it hard to rally, in spite of her youth, until she 
took a sudden interest in an old German neigh- 
bor working in his garden. This stirred longings 
for a garden of her own, so she and her nurse took 
a little place in New Hampshire and Caroline began 
to make a garden. Working out-of-doors with grow- 
ing things restored her health and poise while a 
man whose love of nature made him understand and 
help her need was the doctor who made all her 

future bright. 


THE Sworp HANp oF NAPOLEON; a romance 
of Russia and the great retreat. By Cyrus 
Townsend Brady. Illus. by the Reeses. 
360p.12mo. Dodd, M. $1.35n. 

Story opens at the height of the Little Emperor’s 
glory, when yet the storms that were finally to 
engulf him were but dimly gathering on the horizon, 
All the famous names of the times appear as char- 
acters in the story: Murat, Ney, Oudinot, Devout, 
and many more. Scenes of the battlefield, of love 
and of intrigue breathe the spirit of daring and 
accomplishment that inspired the French people of 
that epoch. Tale moves through events until the 
great retreat from Moscow. The touch of 


romance 
that enlivens the story is found in the 


beautiful 


Russian princess who, unlike the rest of her fero- 
cious people, falls a willing captive to her French 
lover, in spite of being betrothed to an _ officer 


of the Czar’s guards, who is the brother of her lover. 


Monkspsripce. By John Ayscough. 345p.12mo. 
Longm. $1.35n. 

Scene is laid chiefly in a little town on the Welsh 
border which has a history of its own and which is 
the local center around and in reach of which lie 
the houses of several aristocratic and courtly fami- 
lies, old and new. Deals mostly with the fortunes 
of the Auberon family who unexpectedly inherit a 
small place in the old town; and the social de- 
velopment of Sylvia Auberon, who by her beauty 
and cleverness gradually becomes the centre of 
interest for the whole neighborhood. 


On, Mr. Bincoop; a nautical comedy. By 

Peter Blundell. 342p.12mo. Lane. $1.25n. 
Action takes place aboard a steamer carrying con- 
traband in the eastern seas during the Russo- 
Japanese War. First mate, second engineer and 
another minor officer, against regulations, enter into 
contracts to carry passengers. Result is a strangely 
assorted group, including two ladies. Mr. Bidgood, 
chief engineer, no sooner recovers from his fears 
of a consignment of gunpowder shipped as _ salt 
pork, when he is called upon to protect the ladies 
during a mutiny, instigated. by a passenger, a 
bogus colonel. Tale is amusingly told. 


SToRIES OF Rep HANRAHAN; The Secret Rose; 
Rosa Alchemica. By Wm. Butler Yeats. 
231p.12mo. Macm. $1.25n. 

Red Hanrahan is in many respects like our Rip 
Van Winkle and his exploits are dear to the hearts 
of the Irish peasants. Here are gathered tales of 
some of his half-fantastic, traditional adventures. 
There are also ten short sketches vnder the main 


head “‘The secret rose,” and one long one, “Rosa 
Alchemica.”’ 


Tue Forest Marten. By Lee Robinet. Illus. 
by Geo. Brehm. 250p.1z2mo. Browne & 
H. $1.25n. 


Young man, hunting with a_half-breed guide, 
catches sight of a beautiful girl standing on the 
shore ot a lake in the midst of the woods. In 


spite of his superstitious guide’s remonstrances, he 
starts in pursuit of the wood nymph, following her 
into the tangled, unbroken forest wilderness, and 
there meets with a series of adventures which in 
volve him with a religious fanatic who calls himself 





Adam, his wife, Eve, and the beautiful girl, | 
They all live in the Garden Sanctuary under A; 
hypnotic rule, and it is with difficulty Kenmor 
cues the women and discovers their real identi} 
a 
VANDOVER AND THE Brute. By Fk. No: 
303p.12m0. Dou., P. $1.245n., 

Manuscript of this story went through the 
Francisco earthquake and fire and is here in 
form in its first draught as it left the 
hand. It is a picture of the war which a 
wages in his soul with varying success. How \ 
dover met the brute in him in 
was worsted, is the theme. 


aut 
many conflicts 


THe Desert AND Mrs. Ajax. By Edw. M 
fat. 336p.illus.12mo. Moff., VY. $1 


25M, 
Reviewed last month, 
Lire 1s A Dream. By Rich Curle. 32 


12mo. Dou., P. $1.35n. 

Short stories: Old Hoskyns; A _ remittance 
Blanca Palillos; The velvet suit; Going home: 
lookout; A memory; Consolation; The emer 
seeker. 

THE Story oF PHAEpRUS; how we got t! 
greatest book in the world. By Newell 
Dwight Hillis. Ilus. by G. W. Bardwell 
330p.12m0. Macm. $1.25n. 

Phaedrus, a Greek boy, steals a gold cup, a p 
rus roll and a piece of goatskin from ai Gre 
merchant in Ephesus. The leather holds the 
of the prodigal son and this parable 
Phaedrus. He goes to Palestine to find out 
the Master who has been crucified in Jerusal 
Learning that the twelve apostles are also d 
he seeks out those who have known them, on 
Nile, the Jordan, the Tigris and gathers remi 
cences from shepherds, soldiers, artisans and _ ftishe 
men which he brings back to Ephesus. This 


the “QO” document, the lost source of the New Test 
ment story. 


transtor 


THe Comic KinGpom; Napoleon, the last 
phase but two. By Rudolf Pickthall 
197p.illus.port.r.2mo. Lane. $n. 

Adventures of a party of English visitors to 

Isle of Elba, told with a good deal of humor. T! 

followed closely Napoleon’s sojourn on the is! 

and a complete narrative of the happenings at I 

in his day is given. The visitors constantly find th 

selves in ludicrous situations in which Orestes, 
courier, is a conspicuous and amusing figure. 


THE Worvtp Set Free. By H. G. Wells. 308». 
12mo. Dut. $1.35n. 
Reviewed last month. 


THe Dream Doctor; the new adventures 0! 
Craig Kennedy, scientific detective. }: 
Arth. B. Reeve. Illus. by Will Foste: 
379p.12mo. H. 1. L. Co. $1.35n. 

_ A young newspaper reporter is assigned to watc! 

ing the movements of Craig Kennedy, his detectiv« 


friend. Results of his experience make twenty-f: 
stories, each a detective novel in a nutshell. 


THe MIsapventures OF THREE Goop Boys 
that is to say, fairly good boys. By Hen: 
A. Shute. Illus. by Sears Gallagher. 255) 
12mo. H. Miff. $1.25n. 

A gang of three “holy terrors” get their fun 
work off their: surplus energies in various enterpris 
designed also to make money for them. Hence 
find them editing a local paper; undertaking the 
ness of bill posting; underwriting a contract fo 
collection of garbage, etc., in all of which they 
disaster upon their fellow townsmen. Many amus 
incidents are told of forbidden fishing excursions, 
the whole book is a breezy, hilarious narrative. 


A Girw’s Marriace. By Agnes Gordon L 


nox. 328p.12mo0. Lane. $1.25n. 
Fay Beaumont and her 
never to marry. 


prevented from marrying Mollie 
promise. 


brother make a co! 
Later on, she learns that he is 
de Lisle by 
She proposes a secret marriage with | 
Malcolm Kinross, in order to clear Pat’s path. > 
takes the step without any notion of the obligat! 





+ Renney ania scents 
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ntailed, and is filled with horror on learning to 
what she has pledged herself. Lord Malcolm is killed 
in motor accident. Second part of book tells of 
Fay’s marriage to Dick Garnett, entered into in a 
spirit of friendship and of her finding out that friend- 
ship is not satisfying. 

Tue INCANDESCENT Lity, AND OTHER STORIES. 
By Gouverneur Morris. 314p.12mo. Scrib. 
$T.25n. 

Contents: Incandescent lily; Custody of the child; 
lhe championship; Tango in ten teachings; You can’t 
get away with it; Perfect gentleman of Pelham Bay 
Park: Legay Pelham’s headache; The Bostonian; Le 
vay Pelham’s protégée; The back seat. 





IE BENT DOWN AND SOFTLY KISSED THE FINGERS 
FROM “THE MARRIAGE OF CECELIA” BY MAUDE LEESON 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons 


FLorrAN Mayr [per Krart~Mayr]; a humor- 
ous tale of musical life. By Baron Ernst 
von Wolzogen. English by E. Breck & 
C. H. Genung. 402p.12mo. Huebsch. 
S7.35n. 

(Juoted from elsewhere in this issue. 


Philosophy, Ethics, Psychology 


MECHANISM, LIFE AND PERSONALITY: an ex- 
amination of the mechanistic theory of 
life and mind. By J. S. Haldane. 146p. 
I2mo. Dut. $in. 


Dreams. By Henri L. Bergson. Trans., with 
an introd., by Edn. E. Slosson. 57p.12mo. 
Huebsch. 60c.n. 
oereson believes that by means of dreams we 
delve into the unconscious substratum of our men- 
tant for the memories which are there stored, 
hat these memories are living and purposeful and 
Sain consciousness when the opportunity offers. He 
says — our memories are packed away under pres- 
— ike steam in a boiler, and the dream is their 
— valve. A reading of the book makes it pos- 
re to interpret one’s dreams and to discover their 
Significance, 
var From A Living Deap Man; written 
own by Elsa Barker, with an introd. 
29Ip.t2mo. Kenn. $1.25n. 


By author of “The Son of Ma a 
; ry Bethel,” etc. 
ook is made up of letters which Miss Barker Says in 
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her introduction, came to her from a friend who 
had died. She was one day strongly impelled to take 
up a pencil and write. Yielding to the impulse, het 


hand was seized as if from the outside, and a mes 
sage of a personal nature came, followed by the 


signature “X.” Later she learned that “‘X”’ was a 


nickname for an old friend in America, of whose 
death she did not learn until after writing the 
letter. 


AN OUTLINE oF OccuLt Science. By Rudolf 
Steiner. 485p.12mo. Rand, McN. $1.50n. 
STUDIES IN THE CARTESIAN PuHiLosopHy. By 
Norman Smith. 290p.t2mo. Macm. $1.4on 


THe Messace or New Tuoucut. By Abel L. 
Allen. 29Ip.port.12mo. Crow. $1.25n. 
Basic ideas o! Ne W Th ught are set ! rth, al d the 


line of divergence is traced between the new sys 
tem of religion and the orthodox creeds and Chris 
tian Science. Author shows that New Thought is 
really only a term used to convey the idea of grow 
ing or developing thought, and that it relates to 
what is new or progressive and may be charac- 
terized, in the summing-up, as an attitude of mir 


rather than cult. 


RecENT PuysicAL RESEARCH. By Dev. 
Owen. 158p.53illus.8vo. Van Nos. $1.50n. 
““An account of some recent contributions to exmeri 


1 1 
mental physics 


THe FouNDATIONS OF NORMAL AND ABNORMAI 
PSYCHOLOGY. By Boris Sidis. A23p. 
diagrs.8vo. Badg. $2.50n. 


Examines and states the fundamental principles 


normal and abnormal psychology The postulates, 
the essential theories of psychology are laid bare, 
analyzed, and clearly outlined. A new psycho 
logical theory of mental life is developed based 
the results of years of investigation. The theory 
gives an insight into the development of psychi 
activity and into the nature of normal and abnormal 
mental functions. Index 


THe Concept or Consciousness. By Edn. B. 
Holt. 359p.8vo. Macm. $2.50n. 


PsyCHOLOGY AND SoctaL Sanity. By 
Minsterberg. 329p.12mo. Dou., P. $1.25n. 
Applies modern psychology to the practical tasks 
of life. Social problems and social reform are the 
subject. Author's contribution to the prevalent dis 
cussion of sex education is sane and enlightening 
ind far from the popularly accepted campaign tor 
wholesale instruction on the subject. He applies 


psychology to advertising problems, to the jury sys 
tem, to efficiency on the farm, to the mind of the 
investor, society and the dance, and othe: questions 


prominently in the public mind. 


Tue PsycHoLtoGy oF MANAGEMENT. By L. M. 
Gilbreth. 351p.8vo. St. & W. $2n. 

“The function of the mind in determining, teacl 
ing, and installing methods of least waste. 
Psychology of management, as_ here used, means 
the effect of the mind that is directing work upon 
that work which is directed, and the effect of this 
undirected and directed work upon the mind of the 
worker’: this is author’s definition of his subject. 
He has devoted much time to the study and pra 
tical application of efficient methods of work and 
gives the results in this book on the fundamentals 


of the science. Index. 

Some Roaps Towarps Peace. By Chas. W. 
Eliot. 92p.8vo. Carnegie Endow. for Int. 
Peace. gratis. . 

“A report to the trustees of the Endowment on 

observations made in China and Japan in 1912.” 


RicHt Livinc; messages to youth from men 
who have achieved. Ed. by Homer H. 
Cooper. 293p.12m0. McClg. $1n. 

Articles, for the most part, written especially for 
the students of Spiceland Academy. They are by 
practical and successful men and women, regard- 
less of creed, and embody what each considers would 
be of greatest value for students and young people 
to know. 
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Mytus or tHE HiNpus AND Buppuists. By 
Marg. E. Noble & Ananda K. Coomara- 
swamy. 32 illus. in col. by Indian artists 
under the supervision of Abanindro Nath 
Tagore. 412p.8vo. Holt. $4.50n. 

Author lived in India for years and was_regarded 
by natives almost as one of themselves. Her death 
occurred before she had finished book, which was 
completed by Dr. Coomaraswamy and illustrated by 
native artists. Contents: Mythology of the Indo- 
Aryan races; The Ramayana; The Mahabhara; 
Krishna; Buddha; Shiva; Other stories from the 
Puranas, epics and veda’s; Conclusion. 


Sun Lore or Att Aces. By Wm. Tyler Ol- 
cott. 30 full-page illus. and several draw- 
ings. 359p.8vo. Put. $2.50n. 

“A collection of myths and legends concerning the 
sun and its worship.” Solar myth lies at the foundation 
of all mythology and is here traced in its various 
forms and manifestations. Contents: Solar creation 
myths; Ancient ideas of the sun and moon; Solar 
mythology; Solar folk-lore; Sun worship; Sun- 
catcher myths; Solar festivals; Solar omens, tradi- 
tions, and superstitions; Solar significance of burial 
customs, orientation, emblematic and symbolic forms 
of the sun; Sun revealed by science. Index. 


Religion, Theology, Bidle 


RELIGION AND TEMPERAMENT. By Rey. J. G. 

Stevenson. 323p.8vo. Funk & W. $1.25n. 

‘A popular study of their relations, actual and 
possible.” 

ViTAL ProptemMs oF Rericion. By Rev. J. R. 

C 


Cohn. Introd. by the Lord Bishop of 
Asaph. 303p.12mo. Scrib. $2n. 

Contents: Through nature to God; Problem of evil; 
Religion and science; Personality in man; Freedon 
of the will; Conscience, or God’s voice within us; Re- 
ligion and theology; Philosophy’s living personal 
God—Father, Son and Holy Spirit—a_ philosophic 
creed. 

THe PriNcIpLE OF AUTHORITY IN RELATION TO 
CERTAINTY, SANCTITY AND SOCIETY, AN 
Essay IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EXPERIMEN- 
TAL RELIGION; lectures By P. T. Forsyth. 
485p.8vo. Doran. $2.50n. 

“The conviction of these pages is that the principle 
of authority is ultimately the whole religious ques- 
tion, that an authority of any practical kind draws 
its meaning and its right only from the soul’s rela- 
tion to its God, and this is so not only for religion 
strictly so called, nor for a church, but for public 
life, social life, and the whole history and career of 
humanity.”—Prologue. 


Tue PuiLtosopuy oF Rericion. By Geo. Gallo- 
way. O614p.8vo. Scrib. $2.50n. 


Deals with the philosophy, not the theology, of 
religion. Treats subject under three main heads: 1, 
Nature and deyelopment of religion (phenomeno 
logical); 2, Religious knowledge and its’ validity 
(epistemological); 3, Ultimate truth of religion 
toiogical). Index. 

(Internat. Theological Lib.) 


(on- 


THE INFLUENCE OF THE BIBLE ON CIVILIZATION. 
gy EK. A. A. O. A. von Dobschiitz. 1908p. 
illus.12mo. Scrib. $1.25. 

Traces history of Bible through the centuries and 
notes the influences which it exerted upon civiliza- 
tion. During the first three centuries every Chris- 
tian tried to own a copy of at least one book of the 
New Testament, and all were urged to make them- 
selves familiar with the Bible. Later, reading the 
Bible was prohibited to laymen. Story of first print- 
ed Bible is told and its influence upon daily life 
traced. 


THe Bris_tE IN THE MAKING IN THE LIGHT OF 
Mopern ResearcH. By J.P. Smyth. atop. 
illus.12mo0. Pott. 75c¢.n. 


STUDIES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Frederic 
Godet. I2mo. Doran. 50¢.n. 
(Hodder & Stoughton Lib. of 
Authors.) 


Standard Religious 
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THe Books or NumsBers To Rutrn. By PB 


»\ 


jah Harvey Carroll. 320p.8vo. Rev. § 
(Interpretation of the English Bible.) 


THe PropHets or | 


SRAEL 1 


“ROM THE En 


TO THE FirrtrH CENTURY: their faith 


their message. 
372p.12mo. Mac 
Author of this study 
not concerned with doc 
the human side of the 
sees these prophets as 
tribute to the happy s 

fronting their people. 


PopULAR LECTURES OF THE Books OF THE NN 
TESTAMENT. By Augustus Hopkins Str 


421p.svo. Grif. « 


By Me 
m. $2n, 
of Israe 


trine and theology, but 


ses Buttenwi 


‘l’s great propl 


Old Testament leaders 
men who attempted to 
lution of the proble 


‘\ 


> R. $1. 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. By 


256p.12mo0. Yale Uniz 


Rev. H. S. Cot 


, $1.50, 


THe CHURCH, THE PEOPLE, AND THE Ace. | 


by Robt. Scott & 


and summary by C. A. 


G. W. 


ports.8vo. Funk, $3n, 
Contributions from over one 


preachers, teachers, writ 
and Europe on the que 


ers and 
‘stion of 


Gilmore. Anal 
Beckwith.  50- 


hundred theolog 
scientists of Amet 
present-day indit 


ence to the claims of the church, of whether mem! 


ship in the church sho 


uld be ( 


scription to a creed which may 


what should be the basi 


s and di 


fundamental to the church. Cont 


‘ontingent upon s 
be controversial, 
rection of a the 
ributors do not 


vl 


oncerning cause of indifference, though all admit 
they disagree as to its extent and the value of cre 


for overcoming it: they 


believe 


that church le 


ship must be spiritual, and church agencies must 
monize with that leadership. In 


lex. 


SocrAL SERVICE MESSAGE, MEN AND RELIGIO’ 
MOovEMENT. 1i86p.16mo. Assn. Press 


Sin, 

**A survey of social 
can more effectively cor 
THe PuLpir AND TH 

hurst. 199p.8vo. 


perils and how the cl 


nbat ther 


E Pew. 
Vale. S$ 


a 
il, 


By C. H. Parl 


T.50n, 


A Bisnor Amone His Frock. By Bp. E. [al 


bot. 212p.port.12mo. Harp. $1n. 
Chapters on religious subjects; Religion and 


ness, the church and 
ministry as a vocation, 
church, etc., addressed 


SOLVING THE COUNTRY 


Bricker, G. A., 


social se 
relation 


rvice, claims 
of. the sible 


by the bishop of sethlel 
Pa., to the family of spiritual children, which 
up the household of faith in hi 


and o 


Ss own diocese. 


CuHurcH Prosi 


thers. Ill. by ! 


S. Hodgson.  296p.il.pors.plans.fold.m: 
Meth. Bk. Concern. $1.25, 


MARRIAGE IN CHURCH AND 


T. A. Lacey. 24 


Sp.8vo. 


(Lib. of Historic Theology.) 


State. By ke 
Rev. $1.50n. 


STUDIES OF Missionary LeEApERSHIP. By Rol! 
Elliott Speer. Presb. Bd. of Pub. $1.5 


Science 


THe ROMANCE OF SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY. 
C. R. Gibson. Illus.8vo. 


MEMORABILIA MATHEMATICA; or the Phi! 
1 Book. Comp. by hi 
419p.8vo. Macm. $> 


math’s Quotatior 
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_ Professor of mathem: 
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Lipp. $1.50n. 


University of W 


ht together quotations, 
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Macm. $1.25n. 
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Are THE PLANETS INHABITED? By E. W. 
Maunder. 182p.16mo. Harp. 75c.n. 
(Harper's Lib. of Living Thought.) 


SEPHARIAL’s AstroLoGy; how to make and 
read your own horoscope. 126p.illus.12mo. 
McKay. 50¢. 

Tue CALL OF THE Stars. By J. R. Kippax. 
430p.54illus.8vo. Put. $2.50n. 

“A popular introduction to a knowledge of the 
starry skies.” Concise and accurate story of the 
heavens, written in plain, non-technical language, illus- 
trated by charts and diagrams and by plates taken from 
recent photographs made by distinguished astronomers. 
Index. 


Tue Essence oF Astronomy. By E. W. Price. 
221p.illus.r2mo. Put. $in. 

“Things everyone should know about the sun, moon 
and stars.” Answers in untechnical language the every- 
day questions of everyday people. Individual chapter 
is devoted to each member of the solar system. 
Special space is given to “freaks and oddities of the 
skies.” There is a chronological table of the great 
events and discoveries of astronomy. 


THe ELEMENTS OF DescripTIVE ASTRONOMY; a 
simple account of the celestial bodies and 
their motions. By E. O. Tancock. I1op. 
illus. 8vo. Oxford Univ. 85c.n. 


THe AGE oF THE Eartuo. By Arth. Holmes. 
208p.diagrs.16mo. Harp. 75c.n. 
(Harper's Lib. of Living Thoughts.) 
A Textsook oF ELEMENTARY Statics. By R. 
S. Heath. 299p.diagrs.12mo0. O-vford 
Univ. goc.n. 


MecHANics AND Heat. By Wm. B. Anderson. 
349p.illus.8vo. McGraw-H. $2n. 


MecHanics. By C. E. Guillaume. 212p.illus. 
12mo. Dou., P. 50c.n. 

_ Simple explanation of the science of mechcanics., 

Force and its work, rest and motion due to force, how 

to make calculations, impact, resistance of materials, 

and a chapter on artillery, are the main divisions of 

the book. 


(Thresholds of Science Ser.) 

PxHoto-Exectricity ; the liberation of electrons 
by light. By H. S. Allen. 23op.illus.8vo. 
Longm. $2.10n. 

“With chapters on fluorescence and_phosphores- 
cence, and photo-chemical actions and photography.” 
(Monographs on Physics.) 

ELectriciIty AND ELectricAL MAGIC; over 100 
experiments and numerous illus. By Val- 
entine E. Johnson. 162p.12mo. Doran. 
goc.n, 


Contents: Magnetic mysteries; Curious and novel 
electric motors; Induction coils; Experiments with 
electrical machines; Radiography or X-rays; Wire- 
less telegraphy; Telautography (writing by electric- 
ity); Television (seeing by electricity); Miscellaneous 
experiments. 


(Playbooks of Science.) 
CHEMISTRY AND ITS BOoRDERLAND. By Alfr. 


W. Stewart. 326p.illus.8vo. Longm. $1.50n. 


_ By lecturer on organic chemistry in the Queen’s 
niversity of Belfast, Ireland. 


Proto-Cuemistry. By S. E, Sheppard. 470p. 
diagrs.tabs.12mo. Longm. $3.50n. 
(Text-books of Physical Chemistry.) ~ 
QUANTITATIVE Anatysis. By E. G. Mahin. 
520p.illus.12mo. McGraw-H. $ 2m. 
__ (Internat. Chemical Ser.; ed. by H. B. Talbot.) 
CHE CHEMISTRY OF THE RApio ELEMENTS. In 
2 pts. Pt. 2, The radio-elements and the 
ae law. By F. Soddy. 51p.diagrs. 
a vo. Longm. 60c.n.; complete, $1.25n. 
onographs on Inorganic and Physical Chemistry.) 
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SOME FUNDAMENTAL ProBLEMS IN CHEMIS- 
TRY, OLD AND New. By Edm. Albt. Letts. 
248p.illus.8vo. Van Nos. $2n. 


By professor of chemistry, Queen’s University of 
Belfast. d 


CHEMISTRY IN AMERICA; chapters fr. the hist. 
of science in the United States. By Edg. 
Fahs Smith. 364p.illus.ports.8vo. Aplen. 
$2.50N, 

_ Story of development of chemistry in the United 
States told by Blanchard, professor of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Chemistry in Colonial days 
and the early years of the Republic is dealt with, the 
men who have made discoveries and taught the science 
are discussed, and the famous foreign chemists who 
have come to this country are also told of. Index. 


CHEMISTRY. By Georges Darzens. [Popular 
ed.] 132p.illus.12mo. Dou., P. 50¢.n. 
_Lecturer at the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris, here 
gives simple non-technical explanations of gases, solids, 
decomposition, simple and compound bodies, laws of 
combination, etc., which will enable the reader to 
teach himself the elements of chemistry and show 
the practical bearing of the science on everyday life. 

Index. 
(Thresholds of Sctence Ser.) 


MoperN SetsmMo.tocy. By G. W. Walker. roop. 
illus. Longm. $7.4ONn, 
(Monographs on Physics.) 


MountTAINS; their origin, growth and decay. 
3y Jas. Geikie. 330p.illus.8vo. Van Nos. 
$4n. 

By Murchison professor of geology and mineralogy, 

University of Edinburgh. 

THe NAtuRE AND ORIGIN oF Fiorps. By Jas. 


W. Gregory. 542p.illus.8vo. Dut. $5n. 


THE OcEAN; a general account of the science 
of the sea. By Sir John Murray. 250p. 
illus.maps.16mo. Holt. 50¢.n. _ 

Contents: Methods and instruments of deep-sea re 
search; The depth of the ocean; The waters of the 
ocean; salinity, gases, temperature, compressibility, 
pressure, color, viscosity, penetration of light, tides, 
waves, seiches; Oceanic circulation; Life in the 
ocean; plants, animals; Marine deposits; The geo 
spheres. : ‘ 

(Home University Lib.) 

Tue SMALL Famiry System; Is It INJURIOUS 
oR IMMORAL? By Chas. Vickery Drysdale. 
With 13 diagrs. of population movements 
at home and abroad, and pref. note by 
Dr. Binnie Dunlop. 119p.t2mo. Huebsch. 
$m. 2 its he ie 

Advocates the deliberate limitation’ of families bring 
ing to bear on the discussion official statistics and the 
opinions of distinguished authorities. Low birth rate 
does not mean a diminishing population. Increase of 
population is due to survivals, not merely to births. 


MENDELISM AND THE PROBLEM OF MENTAL Der- 
rect. By Dav. Heron. 62p.diagrs.4to. 
Stechert. 75c.n. Pr 

“: A criticism of recent American work.” Critt- 
cizes particularly Dr. C, B. Davenport’s “Heredity 
and eugenics.” (University Coll., Questions of the 

Day and of the Fray.) 

ConTROLLED NATURAL SELECTION AND VALUE 
Maxinc. By J. C. Mottram. 137p.tabs. 


12mo. Longm. $1.70n. 

Contents: The theory; Conspicuousness in nature; 
Conspicuous color; Selecting power of enemies; 
Family instincts; Copulatory attitudes of the pair; 
Pre-copulatory displays; Sexual color; Parental color; 
Parental and sexual characters; Consideration of 
British birds; Human and other societies. 


SKETCHES FROM Nature. By John MacWhir- 
ter. Introd. by Mrs. MacWhirter and a 
port. by Sir Hubert von Herkomer. 1op, 
col.illus8vo. Funk & W. $1.5o0n. 
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FROM “AT BAY BY GEORGE SCARBOROUGH 


The Macaulay Company 


30TANY. By E. Brucker. [Popular ed.] 200p. 

illus.t.2mo. Dou., P. 50c.n. 

Simple, untechnical guide to the beauties of tree, 
flower and shrub, by a professor in the University of 
France. Index. 

(Thresholds of Science Ser.) 


One THOUSAND AMERICAN Funcr. By C. F. 
Millspaugh. Illus.4to. Bobbs-M. $5n. 


FLOWERLESS PLANTS; how and where they 
grow. By S. L. Bastin. 163p.g4autochrome 
pls. 79 il. from photos. by auth. 8vo. 


Funk & W. $1.75n. 


CasseELi’s NATURAL History. By F. M. Dun- 
can. 452p.illus.(16 in col.) 8vo. Funk & 
W. $2.50n. 


ZooLocy. By E. Brucker. [Popular ed.] 242p. 
illus.12mo. Dou., P. 50c¢.n. 
Popular f animal life from the lowest 


manual of | 
forms to man. Index. (Thresholds of Science Ser.) 
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THE CourTsHIp oF ANIMALS, By \' 
P. Pycraft. 4opls.cont.over 8 il] 
334p.8v0. Holt. $1.75n. 

Book brings together the facts about 
courtship of animals of all kinds 
apes to ants, It describes the Sangult 
conflicts which obtain when mates are 
won by battle; and the no less bloody 
often fatal battles fought by birds w 
legs and wings are armed by fears 
spurs for this purpose. And it surveys | 
methods which more properly fulfill 
meaning of courtship—strange dances, | 
flights, and musical rivalry, and _ the 
play of gorgeous vestments such as 
turnished by the birds. Index. 


3UTTERFLIES AND Morus IN Roman 
AND Reauity. By W. F. Kirb 
Ilus.(part in col.) 4to. Gorha) 


$2n, 

WesTERN Birp Guipe. By Chest 
A. Reed. Illus. in col. 24m 
Doub., P., $in.; $1.25n. 

ANTARCTIC PENGUINS; a study 


their social habits. By G. M. Li 
vick. 150p.illus.1.2mo0. McB., 
$7.50n, 

Account of the interesting zoological 
coveries of the scientists of the Scott Ar 
arctic expedition in the emperor peng 
rookeries. The emperor penguin is 
nearest approach to the primitive pengu 
and also to the primitive bird with 1 
mentary wings. When Captain Scott 
his dash to the pole, Dr. Levick remair 
in winter quarters and devoted himself 
a study of the animal life of the Antarct 
He describes graphically the curious s 
and community lite of the penguins 
their rookeries. 


Lire Histories OF AFRICAN 
Animas. By Thdr. Roosevelt 
Edm. Heller. Illus. fr. photos 


GAM 


and fr. drawings by Philip k 
Goodwin, and with 40 faunal 
maps. 2v. 8vo. Scrib. $1on. 


Based on the joint observations of | 
onel Roosevelt and Edmund Heller, one 
the naturalists who accompanied him 
the Smithsonian African Expedition, of 
game mammals of Africa. There are ge! 
eral introductory chapters on the count: 
and its history; The derivation of t 
fauna; The flora of East and middle Afri 
discussion of concealing and _ revea 

coloration; a brief account of game pt! 
serves. Then each animal is taken 
separately, or in an appropriate gt 
Each chapter embodies a statement ot 
following: Names—English, scientific 
native; Geographical range; History of species; | 
history; Distinguishing characters of the species; ‘ 
oration; Measurements of specimens; al Localit 
from which specimens have been examined. Inde 


Medicine, Hygiene 


SoctAL Work IN Hospitats; a contribution 
progressive medicine. By Ida M. Canno! 


2690p. facsims.I2mo. Survey. $1.50. 
Hospital social service “seeks to understand and 


treat the social complications of disease by est 
lishing a close relationship between the medical « 
of patients in hospitals or dispensaries and the set 
ices of those skilled in the profession of social wor! 
The physician recognizes physical symptoms and se¢ 
a remedy—the skilled social worker recognizes so 
symptoms of human distress and seeks their cau 
in order to help. Book is account of this work 
what it has and should accomplish by the head wot 
of Social Service Department, Massachusetts, Genet 
Hospital. Index. 
(Russell Sage Foundation pubs.) 


TEXT-BOOK OF ANATOMY AND PHySIOLOGY 
Nurses. By A. E. Pope. 56o0p.135illu 
Put. $1.75n. 
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Tue FUNDAMENTAL Basis oF Nutrition. By 
Graham Lusk. 64p.tabs.12mo. Yale Univ. 
50C.N. 

Home Nurse. By E. B. Lowry. 224p.illus.12mo. 
Forbes. $1n. 

FLETCHERISM, Wuat It Is; or how I became 
young at sixty. By Horace Fletcher. 240p. 
illus.ports.12mo. Stokes. $1n. 

(A BC Life Ser.) 


HeattH Master. By Sam’] Hopkins Adams. 
340p.12zmo. H. Miff. $1.35n. 


The story of a doctor who established himself in a 
household with a view to following out the Chinese 
plan of keeping the family well instead of curing it 
after it gets sicks. The family consists of three 
generations. The doctor talks to them informally 
on health subjects, such as pure milk, fresh air, 
adenoids, infection, patent medicines, eyesight, etc. 


EXERCISES FOR WoMEN. By Florence Bolton. 


141p.1o00illus.12mo. Funk & W. $1n. 
“Containing helpful suggestions on matters directly 
and indirectly related to exercise and development, 
and an appendix with a wider range of work, briefly 
tabulated for the use of teachers.” 


Minps In Distress. By A. E. 


190p.12mo. Luce. $1.25n. 

“A psychological study of the masculine and femin- 
ine mind in health and in disorder.” By a fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh and 
fellow of Royal Society of Medicine, London. Deals 
with “masculine” and “feminine” types of mind _ ir- 
respective of sex, describing neurasthenia as the func- 
tional disorder of the ‘“‘masculine’” and “hysteria,” 
the functional disorder of the “‘feminine’”’? mind. Chap- 
ters are: The normal mind and mental balance; 
Masculine type of mind; Feminine type of mind; 
Neurasthenia; Treatment of neurasthenia; Hysteria; 
Mental formule. Index. : 


Nerves. By D. F. Harris. 
Holt. 50c.n. 
_ Author describes his work as “‘an attempt to explain 
in non-technical language the place cal powers of 
the nervous system.” He is professor of physiology 
in the Dalhousie University, Halifax, N. S. 
(Home University Lib.) 


3ridger, M.D. 


256p.diagrs.16mo. 


THe Mepicat INSPECTION oF GIRLS IN SECOND- 
ARY ScHoots. By Catherine Chisholm. 
220p.diagrs.12mo. Longm. $1.10n. 


RuraL Hycrene. By I. W. 
illus.12mo. Lipp. $1.25n. 

“A handbook of sanitation designed for the use of 
students in the agricultural schools and colleges, and 


tor the residents of the rural districts of the United 
States.” 2d ed. 


Brewer. 254p. 


EXPECTANT MoTHERHOOD; its supervisio : and 


hygiene. By J. W. Ballantyne, M.D. 3o03p. 
_ bvo. Funk & W. $r.50n. 
_ A new discovery calls for a new commandment,” 
is the principle upon which this book is based. By 
the “new commandment” is meant the hygienic rules 
which the parents, and especially the mother, must 
obey if the child is to come into the world well and 
Strong. Author, physician to the Royal Maternity Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh, not only tells the expectant mother 
hat she ought to do and ought not to do, but clearly 
— the physiological reasons for the directions he 
DiszAsE AND Its Causes. By W. T. Council- 

man. 245p.illus.16mo. Holt. 5oc.n. 
(Home University Lib. of Modern Knowledge.) 


['UBERCULOSIS : ITS CAUSE, CURE AND PREVEN- 
Phew’ rev. et. of “The Great White 
Fasue (a book for laymen). By E. O. 
)tis, M.D. 342p.illus.ports.12mo. Crow. 

$1.25n. 
*rofessor of ‘ Ba . 

1 ~ pulmonary diseases and climatology, 

— College Medical School, here gives advice as 

wane catment of tuberculosis in its early stages and a 

arming against letting the disease get too firm a 
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hold before a doctor is consulted. He lavs stress 
on the supremacy of the open-air treatment, and states 
that no medicine, serum, vaccine, or inhalation de 
vice has yet been discovered that has any curative 
value, 


Engineering, Technology, Etc. 


Att Asout ENGINEERING. By G. D. Knox. 
382p.2 col. illus. fr. photos. 8vo. Funk & 
W. $7.50n, 
“A book for bdys on the great civil and mechanical 
engineering wonders of the world.” 
THE CoNQUEST OF ENGINEERING. By 
Hall. Illus.map.t2mo. Cald. $1.35n. 
(Triumphs of Enterprise.) 


Cyril 


A Text-Book oF Pure Mecuanism. By F. H. 
Sibley. 294p.illus.8vo. Holt. $3n. 
By W. H. 


Macm. $1.60n. 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
252p.illus.12mo. 


Marchant. 


EL_ectric Toy MAKING For AMATEURS; 20th 
ed., revised and enlarged. By T. O. 
Sloane. 218p.illus.1.2mo. Henley. $1. 

“This work treats on the making of electrical 


toys, electrical apparatus, motors, dynamos and _ in 
struments in general, and is designed to bring within 
the reach of young and old the manufacture of genuine 


ind useful appliances.” 


THE ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF ILLUMINA- 
TION AND ARTIFICIAL LicHtinc. By Arth. 
Blok. 247p.12mo. Van Nos. $1.25n. 


“With 126 illus., 
amples.” 
(Broadway Ser. of 


numerous tables and worked e» 


Engineering Hdbks.) 


INCANDESCENT ELectric LAMPS AND THEIR 
AppiicaTion. By Dan H. Ogley.  117p. 
illus.r2mo. Longm. Soc. 

(Longmans’ Technical Handicraft Ser.) 
Evectric Lignutinc. By Alf. H. Avery. 1158p. 


ius.r2mo. Funk & W. $in. 
“A practical guide to the wiring of houses and the 
installing of electric-light plants.” 


Harper’s GASOLINE ENGINE Boox. By Alpheus 
Hyatt Verrill. 3o02p.illus.8vo. Harp. $in. 
“How the engine is made, how to use it at home 
in boats and vehicles, and elsewhere and how to keep 
it in order; illus. fr. drawings by the author and photos. 
(Harper's Tell-Me-How Books.) 


FirES AND Frre-FIGHTERS. By John Kenlon. 
Doran, $2.50n. 


Illus. fr. photos. 8vo. 

“A history of modern fire-fighting with a review ot 
its development from earliest times.” 

M. S. Coo- 

Ventilat 


Vacuum CLEANING Systems. By 
ley. 246p.illus.8vo. Heating © 
ing Mag. Co. $3. 

“A treatise on the 
mechanical cleaning.” 


principles and practice of 


SUBMARINE ENGINEERING OF To-pay. By C. W. 
Domville-Fife. 98p.illus.8vo. Lipp. $1.50n. 


TrextT-BookK ON RaAILroAp SurveYING. By C. W. 
Pickels & C. C. Wiley.  272p.figs.16mo. 
Wiley. $2.50n. 

LIGHTSHIPS AND Licutuouses.. By F. A. Tal- 


bot. Lipp. $1.50n. 


337p.illus.&\ oO. 
(Conquests of 


Science.) 

Tue Contro. oF WATER AS APPLIED TO I[RRI- 
GATION, PoweR AND TOWN WATER SUPPLY 
Purposes. By P. M. Parker. With full 
diagrammatic illustrations. 1062p.tabs.8vo. 
Van Nos. $4n. 

SrupiEs IN WATER SuppLy. By A. C. 
ton. 215p.illus.8vo. Macm. $1.60n. 


Hous- 
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Tue Mopern GasoLtne AuTomosILe. By Vic- 
tor W. Pagé. New rev. and enl. ed. 8106p. 
1zmo. Hen. $2.50. 

“Its design, construction, maintenance, and repair; 
a practical, comprehensive treatise, explaining all prin- 
ciples pertaining to gasoline automobiles and their 
component parts; the most complete up-to-date treatise 
on gasoline automobiles ever published; invaluable to 
motorists, students, mechanics, repair men, automo- 
bile draughtsmen designers, and engineers; every 
phase of the subject being treated in a practical, non- 
technical manner; illus. by 575 specially. made illus. 
and diagrs.; the illus. defining construction of parts 
are made from accurate engineering drawings ac- 
cording to the best engineering practice.” 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS RELATING TO MODERN 

AUTOMOBILE DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION AND 
Repair. By Victor W. Pagé. Illus. fr. 
engineering drawings and photos. of pract. 
working parts. 622p.illus.12mo. Hen. 
$1.50. 

“A self-instructor for students, mechanics and 
motorists; fully illus. with reproductions of actual 
engineering drawings and photographs of practical 
working parts.” 

Motor Car MecHanism. By W. E. Dommett. 
205p.102illus.12mo. Van Nos. $1.25n. 

(Broadway Ser. of Engineering Handbooks.) 

THe RESISTANCE OF THE AIR AND AVIATION 
EXPERIMENTS CONDUCTED AT THE CHAMP- 
pE-Mars Laporatory. By Gustave Eiffel. 
258p.illus. H. Miff. $ron. 

FLYING; some practical experiences. By Gus- 
tave Hamel & Chas. C. Turner. 353p.illus. 
8vo. Longm. $3.50n. 

Work deals mainly with the practical side of avia- 
tion, and contains records of numerous personal ad- 
ventures. J. Elrick Adler contributes a chapter on 
the Physiological and medical aspects of aviation, and 
Guglielmo Marconi one on wireless telegraphy, and 
there are other special contributions. Index. 

Tue Art oF LitHocRApHy. By H. J. Rhodes. 
342p.120illus.2fold.pls.8vo. Van N. $3.50n. 

_ “A complete practical manual of planographic print- 

ing; 120 illus. and 2 folding plates.” By instructor 

in lithography, Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 

Woop AND WHAT WE Make oF It. By Cyril 
Hall. Illus.12mo. Cald. $1.35n. 


Agriculture 


THe STANDARD CyCLoPEepDIA OF HorTICULTURE. 
Ed. By Liberty Hyde Bailey. New ed., 
rewritten, enl. and reset. In 6 v. v. 1, 
A-B. 622p.illus.4to. Macm. $6n. 


*“A discussion, for the amateur, and the professional 
and commercial grower, of the kinds, characteristics 
and methods of the species of plants grown in the 
regions of the United States and Canada for orna- 
ment, for fancy, for fruit and for vegetables; with 
keys to the natural families and genera, descriptions 
of the horticultural capabilities of the states and 
provinces and dependent islands, and sketches of 
eminent horticulturists; illus. with col. plates, 4,000 
engravings in the text, and 96 full-page cuts.” 
PLAY AND RECREATION FOR THE OpEN CounrtrRY. 

3y H. S. Curtis. 28rp.illus.r2zmo. Ginn. 
$1.25. 

Book is an attempt to show some ways in which the 
adventure and romance and social co-operation which 
the country had in the days of the pioneer, but which 
it has so largely lost, can be brought back to country 
life. It contains many helpful suggestions for the 
organization of recreation in the rural home, in the 
rural school, and in the rural community. 

THAT Farm; recounting the adventures of a 
dry-goods merchant who went back to the 
land. By Harrison Whittingham. Illus. 
fr. photos. 239p.12mo. Dou., P. $1.20n. 

Tells in his own words how a successful dry-goods 
merchant goes back to the land. Before taking the 
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step he reasons that he has built up a prosper 
department store by common sense and an accu! 
tion of business experience, and that this method 
working should apply as well to farming, a 
where there is less competition and fewer real } 
ness methods. At first he tries to run his farm fro 
distance and loses money, then, by his personal 1 
agement makes it a profitable investment. 
A Pi_crRiMaGce or British FArMING. By Al 
Dan. Hall. 465p.8vo. Dut. $1.50n. 
Sorts AND Crops; with Soils Treated in Refe: 
ence to Crop Production. By T. F. Hun 
& C. W. Burkett. 554p.illus.1.2mo. Judd 
$7.50n, 

A MANUAL OF BACTERIOLOGY FOR AGRICULTURA 
AND GENERAL SCIENCE STUDENTS. By H 
S. Reed. r1o91p.illus.8vo. Ginn. $1.25. 

By professor of mycology and bacteriology in \ 
ginii Polytechnic Institute. 





FROM “‘ARIADNE OF ALLAN WATER” 


BY SIDNEY MC CALL 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Wueat. By A. M. Ten Eyck. 1o94p.illus.12mo. 
Campbell Soil Cult. Pub. $1.50. 

“A practical discussion of the raising, marketing, 
handling and use of the wheat crop; relating largel) 
to the great plains region of the United States and 
Canada.” 

(Scientific Soil Culture Ser., ed. by R. A. Haste.) 
THE SecRETS OF MusHROOM GROWING SIMPL) 

EXPLAINED. By A. V. Jackson. 50 illus. 
by auth. 5th ed. 82p.8&vo. Hooper Pr. $3. 

“A practical handbook of the whole science ot 
mushroom culture, from the preparation of materials 
to the marketing of the crop.” 

DATE GROWING IN THE OLD WorLD AND THI 
New. By Paul B. Popenoe. With a 
chap. on the food value of the date by 
C. L. Bennett. 334p.illus.8vo. West India 
Gardens. $2. 


PLANTING IN UGANDA; coffee—Para rubber 
cocoa. By E. Brown & H. H. Hunter. 
With contributions by Prof. Dunstan and 
G. Massee. 192p.illus.8vo. Longm. $3.50". 

Book is intended as a guide to planters and en 
bodies practical experience of authors. Choice of land 
for plantations; clearing and planting; factory and 
machinery; collection and preparation of coffee, Pat 
rubber, and cocoa; and cost of establishing planta 
tions, are among the topics covered. 
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ON THI FIRING LINI 


FROM “THE HOOSIER VOLUNTEER” BY KAT! 


A. é. Mc lurg & ( 


Pets. By D. Rowland. 271!Ip.illus.16mo. Sully 
& K. 50¢.n. 
(Hobby Books.) 

Tue Screntiric Feepinc or ANIMALS. By O. 


J. Kellner. Auth. trans. by Wm. Goodwin. 
417p.tabs.12mo. Macm. $1.75n.; formerl) 
$7.gon, 
TRAINING THE Doc. By Robt. S. 
110p.illus.16mo. McBb., N. 75¢.n. 
Clear, simple directions for training of the six 
weeks-old puppy, followed by steps which lead up to 
the more complicated requirements of the trained dog: 
Suggestions for teaching tricks, general care of dogs’ 
quarters, choice of breed, etc., are given. 
PRacTICAL Doc-Keepinc. By Wm. 
100p.12mo. Out. 70c.n. 
(Outing Handbooks.) 


PRoFITABLE Horse Huspanpry. By Carl W. 
Gay. 332p.illus.8vo. Lipp. $1.50n. 


(Lippincott’s Farm Manuals.) 


Lemmon. 


Haynes. 


MANAGEMENT AND BREEDING OF Horsés. By 
M. W. Harper. 485p.illus.r2mo. Judd. $2. 

Success witH HENs. 
12mo. Forbes. $1n. 

Author believes that keeping hens is one solution 


of the high cost of living problem. Book discusses 


methods for obtaining financial results from poultry 
raising, 


(HE Pouttrry Book. 3y Harrison W. Weir. 
2d ed. 1311p.illus.12mo. Dou., P. $1.50n. 
(l seful Book Lib.) 


by Robt. Joos. 234p. 


SHEEP FEEDING AND FARM MANAGEMENT. By 
D. H. Doane. 140p.illus.12mo. 
| 


‘HE CHEMISTRY oF CATTLE FEEDING AND 


Dairyinc. By J. A. Murray. 355p.illus. 
_ I2mo. Longm. $1.75n. 
oo lecturer in agricultural chemistry. 


Ginn. $I. 


University 
THE TRAINING oF > = 
1 RAINING OF A Forester. By Gifford 
‘ Pinchot. 140p.8illus.r2mo. Lipp. Sin. 
7 es especially to give correct inside informa- 
fos . all those who, whether for themselves or 
aia ers, are considering forestry as a career. It 
‘ontains in brief compass valuable and interesting 


polar cage. the work and shows the relation of 


life to other important activities in our modern 
‘ ve 
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Gardening 


THE GARDENER’S 
Por KET MAN 
UAL. By F. F. 
Rockwell. 92p. 
illus. 12mo. 
Vi B., NV. 75CN. 

Gives in brietest pos 
sible Way all neces 
sary information and 

lata covering the a 

tual operations in the 

flower garden, vege 


1 


table garden, and the 


place itl gener il 
B ok can be cart ed 
in the po ket ror 
reference while at 
work 


MAKING A GAR 
DEN OF SMALI 
Fruits. By F. 
KF. Rockwell. 
58 p.illus.1omo. 
WceB., N. 50e.n. 

Describes with full 
cultural directions the 
ious things which the imateur gardener, with ec 
paratively limited space and time at his disposal, can 
grow to advantage. 
(/Touse and Garde: 


tking Books.) 


HarPER’s Book For YOUNG GARDENERS; how to 
make the best use of a little land. By 
Alpheus Hyatt Verrill.  41op.illus.12mo. 
Harp. $1.50n. 

Shows how much profit and pleasure 1 y be 
tained from simple gardens and how to plan, at 
range, and care for them 


to be utilized is only 
lot. Index. 


properly, even if the space 
citv back-vard or ti vacant 


Every Man’s GAarpEN Every WEEK. By C. A. 


Selden. 352p.1r2mo. Dodd, M. $1.25n. 
Practical, convenient book for the amateur gardener, 
with much of interest to gardeners who are beyond 
the amateur stage. Has already appeared in The 
Country Gentlemar Tells you what to do in the 


flower garden and the kitchen garden ana why to do 
it, and how to do it, during every week in the year 


Willard Bolte. 


ca 


BACK-YARD Farmer. By J. 


238p.12mo. Forbes. $in. 
Tells how to grow flowers and vegetables in the 
back-vard, and also gives practical information on 
keeping chickens. 


Tue Commuter’s GarpeN. Ed. by W. B. Ha 
ward. Illus. fr. photos. 
STN. 

Answer the various questions certain to come up to 
perplex the city man who has just taken a place in 
the suburbs. Starts with the work that can be done 
bout one’s country home in winter and early spring, 
n the way of putting strawberry beds in condition, 
‘runing shrubs and grapevines, repairing chicken 
iouses and planning the garden. - Goes on to the 
handling of bulbs, the In 


\ - 
220p.I2mo. Crow. 


1 
| 
yuilding of hotbeds and cold 
frames, the setting out of trees and the planting of 
egetables. Later chapters discuss the advantageous 
suving of plants and flowers, the art of pruning, the 
extermination of pests, and the pros and cons of 
chicken-breeding and bee-keeping. 


CALIFORNIA GARDENS. By E. O. W. Murmann. 
116p.8vo. The Auth. $2. 
“How to plan and beautify the city lot, suburban 
grounds and country estate; including 50 garden plans 
ind ro illus. of actual gardens from photographs by 


the author. 


” 


Tue AMERICAN FLower GArvEN. By Nellie B. 
D. Doubleday. 308p.illus.1t2mo. Douw., P. 
$7.50. 

(Useful Book Lib.) 
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Tue Rosesoox. By H. H. Thomas & W. 
Easlea. Illus. by H. Essenliegh Corke. 
294p.illus.(8 in col.) Funk & W. $2n. 

“A complete guide for amateur rose growers.” 


Tue SMALL Rock Garpen. By E. H. Jenkins. 
151p.illus.8vo. Scrib. $in. 


Information as to how and where to make a rock 


garden and what to plan in it. 
(“Country Life Lib.’’) 


THe Home VecetasLte GARDEN. By Adolph 
Kruhm. 108p.illus.r2mo. Judd. $1n. 
Author has had many years of practical experience 
both as a_seedsman and a gardener. He gives re- 
liable, usable information as to location, soil, plow- 
ing, spading, sowing, crop rotation, intensive cultiva- 
tion, etc., and devotes much space to the various 
kinds of vegetables and their different advantages. 


CoM MERCIAL GARDENING. Ed. by John Weathers. 
4v. Illus. Macm. $15n. 

““A practical and_ scientific treatise for market 

gardeners, market growers, fruit, flower, and vege- 
table growers, nurserymen, etc.” 


Household Economics 


HousEHOLD AccouNTING. By W. H. Whigam 
and ©. D. Frederick. 53p.illus.forms.8vo. 
A. N. Palmer. $1. 
(Palmer Ser. of Commercial Text-Books.) 
PracTicAL HoMEMAKING; a_ text-book for 
young housekeepers. By Mabel Hyde Kitt- 
redge. 143p.12mo. Cent. 60c. 7 


One Hunprep Saraps. By Mrs. Linda Hull 
Larned. 106p.24mo. Scrib. 50¢.n. 


Foops AND HousEHOLD MANAGEMENT; a text- 
book of the household arts. By Helen 
Kinne and Anna Maria Cooley. 416p.illus. 
tabs.12m0. Macm. $1.10n. 

reats of foods, their production, sanitation, cost, 
nutritive value, preparation and serving, interweav 
ing with these topics the practical aspects by a study 
of the household budget and accounts, method of buy- 

ing, housewifery and laundering. Index. i 


SOUTHERN Recipes Testep py Myse r. SV 
Laura T. Knowles. 170p.12mo. Doran. 
Sin. 


DIsHES AND BEVERAGES OF THE OxLp Sourn. 
$y Mrs. Martha McCulloch-Williams. 
Decorations by Russell Crofoot. 3318p. 
12mo. McB., N. $1.25n. 

Tells of the author’s own black mammy’s methods 


and gives recipes for hundreds of Southern dishes. 


TuHincs Motruer Usep to Make. By Lydia 

Maria Gurney. 125p.16mo. Macm. 5oc.n. 

“A collection of old-time recipes, some nearly one 

hundred years old and never published before.” 

(Countryside Manuals.) 

CoMPLETE Etiquette. By Marion Harland. 
509p.12mo. Bobbs-M. $1n 


Witty Lovu’s House Boox. By Mrs. C. A. 


C. Hough. 180p.12mo. Bobbs-M. $rn. 
_“A collection of proved recipes, hints and 
tions for practical 
wifery.”’ 


! sugges 
cooking, housekeeping and house 


THE ORIENTAL Cook Book. By A. H. Keoleian. 
349p-port.12mo. Sully & K. $r.25n. 
“Wholesome, dainty and economical dishes of the 


Orient; especially adapted to American tastes and 
methods of preparation.” 
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THe AMERICAN Cook Book; recipes for « 


day use. By Mrs. Janet McKenzie 
259p.illus.1.2mo. Bost. Cooking-Sch. 
$7 
$r. 


Tue Errictent KitcHen. By Georgie Boy 
Child. Ed. and arr. by Louise Boy: 
256p.illus.r2mo. McB., N. $1.25n. 

“Definite directions for the planning, arranging 
equipping of the modern labor-saving kitchen; 
tical book for the home-maker.” Written to 

the question of the practical home-maker who d 


to put her housekeeping on a modern basis. Wit 
going into theory it tells practically how to eli: 
waste and thus lower the cost of living. The 


ing of labor-saving inventions to the needs of « 
one, prices of household equipment, compar 
merits and directions for installing, are some 
practical phases of this guide to an ideal syste 
meeting the housekeeping problem. Index. 


How to TAKE CARE OF THE Basy; a mothe 
guide and manual for nurses. By | 
Tweddell. 2d ed., rev. and enl. 1o9Ip.ill 
16mo. Bobbs-M. 75c.n. 


SETTER BABIES AND THEIR Care. By Mrs. A 
Richardson. 254p.12mo. Stokes. 75c.n. 
Contents: Preparation for motherhood; Ba 
birthday; Fresh air and sleep as health produ 
How the normal baby grows; Baby-comfort thr 
clothes; Defects and habits; Baby’s ailments 
how to treat them; Nursery emergencies; Diet 
older children. 


Tue YounGc Moruer’s HANpsoox ; home tr 
ment, diet and physical training for cl 
dren. By Marianna Wheeler. 165p.161 
Harp. $1n. 

Suggestions to mothers as to how to keep their 
dren in health and what to do for simple at 
by ex-superintendent of the Babies’ Hospital, \ 
York. 


GARMENT CONSTRUCTION IN ScHooLs. By A 
Hicks. 206p.illus.8vo. Macm., $1.10n. 


FURNITURE DESIGN FOR SCHOOLS AND SH 
3y Fred. Duane Crawshaw. = 127p.illi 
16mo. Manual Arts. $1.50n. 


PrINcIPpLes oF Correct Dress. By Floren 
May Hull Winterburn; incl. chapters 
Jean Worth & Paul Poiret. 245p.10m 
Harp. $1n. 

Principles embodied concern not the fashion 01 
moment, but the permanent rules of artistic 
vidual dress. Book contains chapters by the two gr 
est fashion authorities in the world. Both annou 
that the first law of artistic dressing is that e\ 
woman should study herself and dress to suit her 
dividual style. They tell women how to do this 
their suggestions are supplemented by practical det 

(Books for the Household.) 


Business 


Mopern Business Metnops. By W. P. Tell: 
& H. E. Brown. 268p.forms(part col 
12mo. Rand, McN. 75c.n. 


INCREASING HUMAN EFFICIENCY IN BUSINFS 
3y Walt. Dill Scott. 344p.12mo. Ma 
50C.N. 


(Macmillan Standard Lib.) 


CORPORATE PROMOTIONS AND REORGANIZATION 
3y Arth. Stone Dewing. 624p.tabs.5\ 
Harv. Univ. $2.50. 

Studies based on the supposition that no adeq 
generalizations can be made concerning the ta! 
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; “big business” without study of a few concrete 
cases, Gives detailed accounts of the promotion and 
recessive reorganization of twelve or more industrial 
ambinations or “trusts.” This occupies the first two- 
thirds of the book. In the last part certain conclu- 
sons are drawn from the concrete cases previously 
described—the causes of failure, the types of ex- 
oedients adopted to relieve a crisis, etc. Book is 
largely a study in finance, but also treats of many 
economic and legal aspects of the so-called “trust 
‘roblem,” and discusses the probable results of gov- 
rnmental regulation. 

(Harvard Economic Studies.) 


\cCOUNTING PRACTICE AND ProcepurE. By A. 
L. Dickinson. 315p.8vo. Ronald Press. 
$3; $3.50. 

Tue Korster SCHOOLBOOK OF DRAPES; a com- 
plete text-book and course of instruction in 
merchandise draping. By G. J. Cowan and 
Wm. H. Bates. 48op.illus.ports.8vo. Dry 
Goods Reporter. $3.50. 


Tue Wrxypow TrRIMMER’s HANpBooK. By the 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton. 331p.illus.24mo. IJnt. Textbk. 


$1.25; $1.50. 
“A convenient reference book for all persons in- 
terested in the displaying of merchandise of all kinds 
in show windows, show cases, and store interiors.” 


: o ~~ T..° 
Maxine A DruG Store Pay. By Fk. Farring- 
ton. 303p.8vo. Ronald Press. $2. 

: \Wuat A SALESMAX, SHOULD Know. By H. C. 
: Taylor. 86p.16mo. Browne & H. 75c.n. 


(Practical Ser.) 

SALESMANSHIP FOR WoMEN. By Mrs. R. A. B. 
Roche. 2d ed. 137p.12mo. Ronald Press. 
$I. 

“A complete analysis of the fundamental principles 
of salesmanship;‘and a discussion of sales principles 
as womankind should apply them.” 


ae 


ae 


Building, Housefurnishing 


BuILDING BY A BultLpeR; practical and eco- 
nomic considerations for the man about 
to build. By B. A. Howes. 233p.illus.12mo. 
Doub., P. $1.20n. 

_ Written by a contractor-builder. Tells secrets of 

his trade for building cheaply, quickly, and well, in 


ee Oe 


terms understandable by the layman. Deals with 
contracts, choosing the house, the unburnable house, 
plans, choosing an architect, location on site for 
ispect, drainage, foundations, methods of payment, 


ete, in fact, all the practical aspects of building a 
nouse, 
CEMENT, CONCRETE AND Bricks. 


Searle. 423p.illus.tabs.8vo. 
(Outlines of Industrial Chemistry.) 


(He Natco BuUNGALow For Four THOUSAND 
DoLLaRs; attractive, economical, durable, 
hreproof. 8op.illus.g4to. Nat. Fire Proof. 
Co. 50c. 


The material, recommended for the bungalows here 
tured with plans, is Natco hollow tile. 


(He Hottow-Trte House. 
‘a 208p.4to. Comstock. $2.50. 
_ A book wherein the reader is introduced to hollow- 
eee the making; is told how it is wrought into 
t f and is shown how these houses look and from 
‘ 7 foreign ancestry their appearance is an heritage; 
> sey-note is tuned to the concert-pitch of progress; 
ol 215 illus. chosen from foreign and American 
sources, 
— i ‘ 
(REPROOF Construction. By F. W. Fitzpatrick 
and T. L. Condron. Tllus.pls.diagrs.8vo. 


“ 4 m. School of Correspondence. $2. 
‘\n authoritative presentation of the fire prevention 


ye giving the saneeten development of the art 
ullding, and the best mo i 
reproof and fire-r dern practice in 


esisting construction.” 


By A. B. 


Van Nos. $3n. 


By F. Squires. 


The Publishers Weekly. 


CONCRETE FLoors AND SipeEwALks. By A. A. 
Houghton. 72p.illus.12mo. Hen. Soc. 

“A practical treatise explaining the molding of 
concrete floor and sidewalk units, with plain and orna 
mental surfaces, also the construction of plain and 
reinforced monolithic floors and sidewalks; with illus. 
of the easily constructed molds for diamond, hexagonal 
and octagonal floor tile; fully illus. with original draw 
ings.” 

(Concrete Worker's Reference Books.) 

THe PLAN Book or AMERICAN 
Comp. by Glenn Lyle Saxton. 
G. L. Saxton. $1. 

“Being a compilation of original home designs, 
showing actual photographic exteriors and floor plans 
of moderately-priced bungalows, cottages, residences.” 


DWELLINGS. 
330p.8vo. 


CoLONIAL ARCHITECTURE FOR THOSE ABOUT TO 
Bump. By H. C. Wise and H. F. Beidle- 
man. 284p.2o7illus.8vo. Lipp. $5n. 

“Being the best examples, domestic, municipal and 
institutional, in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Dela 
ware; with observations upon the local building art of 
the eighteenth century. 


THE Expert House Painter. By A. A. Kelly. 
6oop.illus.1.2mo. Master Painter Pub. $3.50. 
““A complete exposition of the art and practise of 
house and structural painting, interior and exterior, 
including surfaces of wood, plaster, stucco, cement and 
concrete, iron, steel, galvanized iron, tin, copper, etc.; 
containing also a full description of all the pigments 
and liquids used in the work, latest methods of treat- 
ment, very full color schemes for all kinds of build- 
ings, estimates of materials, quantities and covering 
capacity, ete.” (Expert Ser.) 


House AND GARDENS. By E. L. Lutyens; de 
scribed and criticized by Lawrence Weaver. 


Ilus.fol. Scrib. $8n. 

Devoted to the work of one architect with many 
illustrations shawing examples of the houses and 
gardens designed by him. (Country Life Lib. 
Architecture Monographs.) 

THe Practica Book oF GARDEN ARCHITEC- 


TtuRE. By Mrs. Phoebe Westcott Hum 
phreys. Front. in col. and 125 illus. fr. 
photos. by S. W. Humphreys. 345p.8vo. 
Lipp. $5n. 

Volume for owner developing his property; large 
of small, for amateur or professional garden archi 
tect, for artist, student, nature lover. Has been pre 
pared from the standpoint of eminent practicability, 
good taste and general usefulness, being suited as a 
guide for either modest or extensive expenditure in 
city or in country. Every phase of garden archi- 
tecture from lakes and bridges, to pergolas and crow’s 
nests, is treated. Index. 


INSIDE THE House THAT JACK BUILT. 
Hunter. 
$I.35N. 

“The story, told in conversation, of how two homes 
were furnished.” Jack and Mary and Cousin Tom 
and Harriet tell how they furnished their homes 

Everything about the exterior and interior of a 

house which goes to make it comfortable is dis 

cussed. Jack, the host, meets his guest on the steps 
of his veranda and escorts him through the 
explaining his inventions and innovations. Then 

Mary explains the new systems and methods that 

lessen the housekeeper’s cares and worries. 


MAKING BurLt-1In Furniture. By Abbot Me 
Clure. 54p.illus.1o6mo. McB., N. 50c.n. 
Gives practical information and suggestions for built 
in furniture which may be made in cheap or ex 
pensive woods and, aside from its convenience and 
space-saving advantages, may be distinctly artistic and 

ornamental. 
(House and Garden-Making Books.) 


By G. L. 
203p.36illus.fr.photos.12mo. Lane. 


house, 


Fine Arts 


First Steps 1N CoLLectinc. By G. M. Vallois. 
61p.illus.8vo. Lipp. $1.50n. 
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GreEK Art AND Nationa Lire. By S. C. 
Kaines Smith. 390p.illus.8vo. Scrib. $2.75n. 
Shows how closely Greek art was allied to the na- 
tional life. As the civilization and political develop- 
ment became more and more advanced so did the art 
of the country, until it reached the wonderful achieve- 
ments of Phidias, which still hold first place in 
beauty among the world’s art treasures. Author’s 
conclusion is that the artist reflects the ideal of the 
times in which he lives; and that so long as the na- 
tion is not only vigorous, but directing its vigor to- 
ward high ideals, its art will progress in power and 
sublimity of ideas. Index. 


Lonpon ; critical notes on the National Gallery 
and the Wallace Collection. By J. C. Van 


Dyke. With a general introd. and_ bibl. 
for the series. 257p.16mo. Scrib. $1n. 
(New Guides to Old Masters.) 


Paris; critical notes on the Louvre. By J. C. 
Van Dyke. 159p.front.16mo. Scrib. 75c.n. 
First two volumes of a series of twelve to be de- 
voted to various picture galleries in European cities. 
Books are of pocket size and in limp bindings. They 
are made up of critical notes written “in the pres- 
ence of the pictures themselves,” and these notes are 
arranged under the names of the painters, placed in 


alphabetical order. Prof. Van Dyke is no respecter 
even of oldest masters when it comes to the point of 
critical attention. He is even a bit of an iconoclast 


and only praises where praise is due, not necessarily 
where it is expected. 
(N ew Guides to Old Vasters.) 


THe Stupio YEAR Book oF DECORATIVE ART, 
1914. 352p.illus.4to. Lane. $3n.; $2.50n. 


Cotork DrcoRATION OF ARCHITECTURE. By J. 
Ward. 147p.34illus.(part in col.) 4to. Scrib. 
$4n. 

“Treating on color and decoration of the interiors 
and exteriors of buildings; with historical notices of 
the art and practice of color decoration in Italy, 
France, Germany and England; for the use of deco 
rators and students.” 

ANCIENT Town PLANNING. By F. J. Haver- 
field. 152p.illus.8vo. Oxford Univ. $2n. 

Treats of ancient Greek and Roman _town-plan- 
ning and in an appendix treats of town-planning in 
China. Index. 


MoperN City PLANNING AND MAINTENANCE. 
3y Fk. Koester. 348p.illus.g4to. McB., N. 
$6n. 

Sets forth the principles of rational construction 
and efficient operation of cities. Discusses the ground 
plan, arterial highways, harbor improvements, bridges, 
traffic and transportation, open squares and traffic 
regulation, park systems, civic embellishment, build- 
ing regulations, city construction and maintenance, 
refuse disposal; in fact, practically all branches of 
subject are considered. Index. 


Housinc AND Town PLANNING. 302p.8vo. Am. 
Acad. Pol. Sct. $1. 

(Annals of the Am. Acad. Pol. Sci.) 

ARCHITECTURE AND THE ALLIED Arts; Greek, 
Roman, Byzantine, Romanesque and 
Gothic. By A. M. Brooks. 268p.illus.8vo. 
Bobbs-M. $3.50n. 

Sums up what is known about Greek, Roman, Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque and Gothic architecture, as well as 
what is known about the arts connected with these 
forms of architecture—sculpture, painting, mosaic, 
stained glass and metal work. Book is interesting 
and untechnical, so that the general reader will find 
it useful without having to have special knowledge 
of the subject. 
3AROQUE ARCHITECTURE. By M. S. Briggs. 

238p.1ogillus.4to. McB., N. $5n. 

_ A period of art which is attracting a good deal of 

interest and about which little has been written in 

English. Author, an architect, takes a new view of 

this period, and considers architecture in relation to 
contemporary history, manners and_ religion. His 
criticisms are enhanced by ample and interesting illus- 
trations, many from his own skétches in all parts 
of Europe. Index. 
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N SPAIN. By 


Street. Ed. by Georgianna Goddard 


In2v. Illus.12mo. 
AN INTRODUCTION TO Enc 


503p.1400illus.4to. O 
Tue Art oF ENAMELLIN( 
Jrown. 2d ed. r 
Van. Nos. $1n. 
CHINESE, COREAN AND 
114p.fol. Japan Soc. 


Dut. $2n. 
(LISH CHURCH 


\ 
TECTURE FROM THE ELEVENTH TO THI 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Fs. Bond. 2v. 


xford Univ. $14 
; ON METAL. By ' 


ev. 59p.28illu 


be) i 


JAPANESE Pott 


of Ns 2 $5. 


“Descriptive catalogue of loan exhibition of sé 
Corean authenticat: 
nese by E. S. Mor 
exhibited under the auspices of the Japan S 


examples, the Chinese and 
R. L. Hobson, and the Japa 


at the galleries of M. Knoe 


lier & Co., N. Y 


2-21, 1914; with illus. in color and _ half-to 


with a report on early Chin 


THE ARMOURER AND H 
Ffoulkes. Illus.4to. 


trod. by Sir Arth. 


V4 


ne, 


ese potteries, com] 
original sources by Rose Sickler Williams.” 


is Crarr. By 


Small, M. $15n. 
ARTHUR RACKHAM’S Book oF Picturt 


Ouiller-Couch 


illus.in col.gto. Cent. Syn. 


Forty-four reproductions i1 
oils and pastels of children 
scenes from fairy tales ane 


1 color from wate 


, of familiar figure 


1 classical mytho 


grotesque and fantastic scenes and folk, but 


all, of the “‘little people.’ 
MopERN TECHNICAL Dr 


208p.8vo. Van Nos. 
*“A handbook describing 


drawing and setting out; als 
ing; illus. by nearly 300 exat 


THE CRAFT oF HANpD-M 


N. $2n. 


’ 


S 
rt 
iY 


b 


AWING. By G. 


S2n. 


* 


Fell; 


in detail the prepat 
of working drawings; with special attention to 

and circle-on-circle work, autographic, isome 
oblique projection, practical perspective, f 


© various styles <« 
” 
nples. 


tr 
re¢ 


t 


ADE Rucs. By A. 
Hicks. 250p.illus.(part in col.) 12mo. 1/ 


Interest which the arts and crafts moven 
aroused in the handicraft of our great-grand: 
and grandmothers has revived certain old-time 


tries and small crafts. It 


is the basis of thi 


ent 


} 
1S 


to take these old-time methods of handicraft to 
and refreshen them by careful planning in col 


design. Gives directions ; 

braided, knitted, crocheted, 

Index. 

ENGLISH CASEMENT \W 
GLAss. 50p.illus.fol. 


its history and use in right framing 


ind designs for 


hooked and rag 


"INDOWS AND 


Li 


Int. Casement. $5n 
Tue Picture Frame AND Picture FrRAMi? 


From the Printing and Art Trade. 
illus. 8vo. J. S. Ford. $1.25. 
LittLteE Tuincs to MAKE, from Ker ! 
1 col. fol. Kera) 


Studio, 4ip.illus.i1 
Studio. $2.50. 


Essays ON THE Purpose oF ART; pi 
present creeds of English painters. 


Emlie I. Barringtot 
$2.75. 


1 440p.8vo. 


ist 


| 


14 


Contents: Present conditions unfavorable to 


creation of permanent art; Finer facts of mat 
National individuality; Personal individuality 
The “something” said by Leighton which “not 
has said before’; The “something” said by. \ 
which ‘“‘nothing has said before’; Reality ot the 


itual life in art; Conclusion. 


History AND MetHops oF ANCIENT AND M 


ERN PAINTING. By 
v. I. 250p.illus.8vo. 


Jas. Ward. 
Dut. $2.50n. 


3ASTIEN LepaGe. By Francois Crastre. _ 
fr. the French by Frederic Taber Coo 


Sop.8illus.in col.8vo. 
(Masterpieces in Color.) 


Stokes. 65¢.M. 


In 


T 


r 
L« 
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M 
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ee 
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Goya. By Frangois Crastre. Trans. fr. the 
French by Frederic Taber Cooper. 8o0p. 
Sillus. in col.8vo. Stokes. 65c.n. 

(Masterpieces in Color.) 

Ppr-RAPHAELITISM AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITE 
BrorHeRHoop. By W. Holman Hunt. 2 
y. 2ded. illus.gto. Dut. $7.50n. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR THE Papers; how to take 
and place them. By John Everard. 6p. 
illus.12mo. Macm. 50c.n. 


HANDBOOK OF PHOTOMICROGRAPHY. By H. 
Lloyd Hind & W. Bough Randles. 3o04p. 
illus. 8vo. Dut. $2.50n. 


Motion Pictures 


PracTiIcAL CINEMATOGRAPHY AND ITS APPLI- 
CATION. 262p.illus.12mo. Lipp. $in. 


Tue Art oF THE PuotopLay. By E. H. Ball. 


121p.12zmo. Veritas. $in. 

President of the Historical Film Company, here 
gives practical instruction on how a photoplay scenario 
is received and produced, through the various stages 
of the studio and outdoor work, the technical needs 
of companies, and the drawing and selling power of 
various kinds of motion picture plays. 

Motion PicturE MAKING AND EXHIBITING. By 
J. B. Rathbun. 24op.illus.1i2zmo. C. C. 
Thompson, $1. 

“A comprehensive volume treating the principles of 
motography; the making of motion pictures; the scen- 
ario; the motion picture theater; the projectors; the 


conduct of film exhibiting; method of coloring films; 
talking pictures, etc.” 


Music 


Wuat Is Music? By H. H. Statham. 16op. 
illus.12mo. Pott. $n. 


How to List—EN TO AN ORCHESTRA, 
Wilson Patterson. 
$1.75n. 

ESSENTIALS IN PIANO PLAYING; and_ other 
musical studies. By J., A. Johnstone. 

_ 251p.port.12mo. Scrib. $1.75n. 

First discusses piano-playing, then singing and final 
section is devoted to studies in musical criticism. 
Piano PLayinc; with piano questions an- 

swered. By Josef Hofmann. 285p.illus. 
16mo. Dou., P. $1n. 

Two books which have appeared previously are here 
issued in one volume. 

A Guwe to THE CHASSEVANT METHOD OF 
Musicat Epucation. By Marian P. Gibb. 
158p.illus.8vo. Stokes $1n. 

Mile. Chassevant, a teacher in the Geneva Con- 

saat has for a generation been developing a 

_ od of teaching children not only singing but 

. so the rudiments of a musical education in its wid- 

st Sense. By means of apparatus and lessons in the 

guise of stories, after two years’ study children 

. seven often sing music at sight and write down 

notes and intervals as they hear them, transposing 

‘rom one key to another. Chassevant method is in 

a in Great Britain and the Continent. It supple- 

toe hs Dr. Montessori’s method. Author of the 

ok has developed the Chassevant theories success- 


fully in her own teaching. 
DICTIONARY OF THE ORGAN, By Carl Locher. 
Auth. trans. by Carl Landi fr. the 4th 


(1912) German ed. 218p.illus.12mo. Dut. 
$1.25n. 


“a . ° e ° e 
_ Fgan registers, their timbers, combinations and 
‘coustics phenomena.” 


THe Story oF THE FLute. By H. M. Fitzgib- 


bon. 308p.i , 
(Music sity ear am. Serib. $1.25n. 


By Annie 
227p.illus.1.2mo. Pott. 
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Games, Sports, Amusements 
Nove, WaAysS oF ENTERTAINING. 
M. H. Winterburn & others. 
Harp. $in. 

Suggestions for novel ways of entertaining. In- 
door entertaining includes afternoon teas, dinner-giving, 
games for house parties and cards. Among the forms 
of outdoor entertaining are dining on the roof, the 

orch tea, picnicking in woods and on the beach. 


here are also hints tor children’s parties. 
(Books for the Household.) 

MoperN Dancinc. By Vernon & Irene Castle. 
Introd. by Eliz. Marbury.  176p.12mo. 
Harp. $1.25. 

“With many illus. from photographs and moving 
pictures of the newest dances for which the authors 
posed.”” Explains clearly and simply the fundamentals 
of modern dancing. Authors are well-known teachers 
and performers and believe that the modern dance 
is a healthful means of acquiring grace. The tango 
in itS variety, the hesitation waltz, the lame duck, 
the Cortez, the innovation, the one-step, the Maxixe 
are present with all their relations. There are also 
notes on the etiquette of the dance and the giving of 
dance entertainments. 


SoctaAL DANCING oF To-pAy; demonstrated by 
J. M. Anerson. By Troy Kinney & Marg. 
West Kinney. 61p.20diagrs.42illus.fr.pho- 
tos.8vo. Stokes. $in. 

Instructions for dancing in their many variations— 
the one step, Boston, hesitation waltz, Argentine 


tango, and the Brazilian maxixe, illustrated by photo 

grahps and diagrams giving exact positions for the feet. 

THe Dance; its place in art and life. By 
Troy Kinney & Marg. West Kinney. 355p. 
illus. 8vo. Stokes. $3.50n. 

“With a front. in col. and 176 line drawings and 
diagrams by the authors, and 334 illus. in black-and 
white from photos.” Shows in simple language what 
the fundamental steps are, what they mean, how a 
formal dance, ballet or pantomime is constructed, and 
what makes it good or poor. Present-day ballroom 
dancing is fully discussed. Dancing in Egypt, Greece 
and Rome, the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
Spanish, Italian and Oriental dancing, as well as folk 
dancing in general are carefully treated, and a section 
devoted to the Russian Academy and its workers. Index. 
A Text-Book oF Macic; by “Elbiquet.” 21 Ip. 

illus.1.2mo. Dut. $in. 

THe Joyous Book or Sinctnc GAmes; col- 
lected and arranged with pianoforte ac- 
companiment. Comp. by J. Hornby. 152p. 
illus.8vo. Macm. $1n. 

PuysicAL TRAINING. By E. J. Solano. 2 v. 
Illus.t2mo. Bobbs-M. ea., 75c¢.n. 

“[V. 1], Junior course; Swedish exercises, games, 
swimming, diving, life-saving; [v. 2], Senior course; 
Swedish exercises, athletic sports, swimming, diving, 
lite-saving.” 

Boxinc. By D. C. Hutchison. 105p.illus.12mo. 
Out. 70c.n. 

(Outing Handbooks.) 

KITECRAFT AND Kite ToURNAMENTS. By C-. 
M. Miller. 144p.illus.port. Manual Arts. $1. 

Contents: General kite construction; Kite acces- 
sories; Kinds of kites; Plain surface kites; Box- 
kites; Combined kites; Decoration of kites; Messages; 
Moving devices; Suspended figures and appliances; 
Balloons and parachutes; Reels; Aeroplane models; 


Gliders; Model aeroplanes; Propellers, motors, gears, 
and winding devices; Tournaments; Conclusion. 


3y Chas. Clarke & Mot- 
132p.illus.12mo. McB., N. 


By Florence 
215p.10mo. 


tram Gilbert. 


75CN. 
Practical unorthodox system of  self-instruction, 
offering no fixed style of play but aiming to find 
the right way of appealing to every man’s limitations. 


Tue Dry Fry anp Fast Water. By G. M. L. 
La Branche. 225p.8vo. Scrib. $2n. 

“Fishing with the floating fly on American trout 

streams; together with some observations on fly 








fishing in general.” Gives a clear and entertaining 
description of the uses of the dry fly on rapid streams 
under the greatest variety of conditions. 


Tue Boy’s Camp Boox. By Edw. Cave. 208p. 
illus.r2mo. Dou., P. 50c.n. 

“A guide book based upon the annual encamp- 
ment of a boy scout troop; the second of a series of 
handy volumes of informations and inspiration.” Con- 
tains the many things the boy camper should know, 
with full instructions for camping under many con- 
ditions. Sanitation, hospital, police, cooking kits, 
transportation, discipline, selection of site, precautions, 
etc., are all discussed. 


Literature— Poetry and Drama 


FLORENCE ON A CERTAIN NIGHT; and other 


poems. 3y Coningsby Dawson.  142p. 
12mo. Holt. $1.25n. 
SopHOCLES IN ENGLISH VeERSE. Trans. by 


Arth. S. Way. 276p.12mo. Macm. $1.70n. 
Pt. 2. Aias; Electra; Trachinian maidens; Philoc- 
tetes. 
Poems. By Wa. Conrad Arensberg.  132p. 
12mo. H. Miff. $in. 


RuBAIYAT OF OMAR KuaAyyAm. Trans. by 
Edw. Fitzgerald; with drawings by Edm. 
J. Sullivan. 3r5p.4to. Dut. $5n. 

How to ApprRECIATE THE DRAMA; an elemen- 
tary treatise on dramatic art. By T. L. 
Marble. 28sp.illus,ports.12mo. Hinds, N. 

& E. $1.25n. 

Subject is treated from the standpoint of practical 
dramaturgy, object being to point out the funda- 
mental principles which underlie sound dramatic art— 
the ultimate purpose being to enable those who are 
yet inexperienced in recognizing and appraising the 
intrinsic values of plays, to learn to do so. Book 
contains an analytical diagram, suggestive analyses of 
four classical plays, and the full text, with mar- 
ginal annotations, of “The cricket on the hearth,” 
the screen scene from “The school for scandal,” and 
the trial scene from ‘‘The merchant of Venice.”’ 


To-pay; a novel fr. the drama by G. Broad- 
hurst & Abraham S. Shomer. 304p.illus. 
12mo. Mac’y. $1.25n. 


Saint Louts; a civic masque. By Percy Mac- 
Kaye. 121p.illus.12mo. Dou., P. $1n. 
Masque to be performed at the end of May at the 
celebration commemorating the rs5oth anniversary of 
the founding of Saint Louis in which representatives 
of the great cities of the two Americas will take part. 


Five Piays. By Lord Dunsany. 129p.12mo. 
Kenn, $1.25n. 

“Five plays: The gods of the mountain; The golden 
doom; King Argimenes and the unknown warrior; 
The glittering gate; The lost silk hat.” 

(Modern Drama Ser.) 

Tue Post Orrice [drama]. By Rabindran- 
ath Tagore. 95p.12mo. JA/acm. $7n. 
THe GrEAT ADVENTURE; a comedy in four 
acts. 3y Arnold Bennett.  152p.12mo. 

Doran, $1n. 

THe Great GALEoTO; a play in three acts, with 
a prologue. By José Echegaray y Eiza- 
guirre. Trans. by Hannah Lynch.  I[n- 
trod. by Eliz. R. Hunt. 153p.t2mo. Dou., 
Pr. 75C.N. ' 

Best known play by this Spanish dramatist, who 
though eighty years old, is, besides the author of 
fifty dramas, the Spanish Minister of Finance, an 
office he has held since 1905. His early career was as 
professor of pure and applied mathematics in the 


famous Escuela de Caminos, Madrid, and he was 


over thirty when he wrote his first play. Galeoto is 


“gossiping everybody,” the “they” of rumor which 
makes tragedy in innocent lives. 
(Drama League Ser. of Plays.) 
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Literature—Essays and Miscella: 
INITIATION INTO LITERATURE; with add 
specially written for the English ed 


Emile Faguet. 


Sir Home Gordon 


$1.25n. 


Trans. fr. the Fre: 


‘ 275p.I2mo. 


Designed to show the way to the beginner, afi 
an idea of the march of facts and of ideas. Lead 
what rapidly from the remote origins to the 
cent efforts of the humand mind. Begins with 
India, goes on to Hebraic literature, the Gree] 
Latins, the Middle Ages in various Europea 


tries, sixteenth and _ sevente 


enth centuries ir 


countries down to the present. Index. 

THe GREEK Spirit; phases of its progr 
in religion, polity, philosophy and art. 

ephens. 338p.t2mo. St. 


Kate St 
$7.50n. 


Gives to the general reader an insight int 
Greek life and character which can only be 
otherwise by a course of study covering Greek 


ture and art. 


SELECTED ENGLISH 


TURIES. 


THe ArT OF 


Cowles. 
Describes sti 
and treats at 


THE SECRET 
255p.12m 


LetTers, XV-XIX 


( 


Ed. by M. Duckitt & H. Wray: 

16mo. Oxford Univ. 25¢.n.; 65¢.n. 
(World’s Classics.) 
StoryY-TELLING: with nearly 
a hundred = stories. 


272p.I2mo. 


By Julia Da 
McClqg. SIM, 


1 
| 
i 


rr 


yry-telling in the home and in s 
length of different kinds of stori 
fables, myths, hero tales, Bible, and many other 
l‘orty-five stories to tell are given in full. 


Book. By Edm. Lester Pearsoi 


o. Macm. $ 


1.25. 


Made up, for the most part, of papers which 


port to have been read at the meetings of a clu 


1 


eight or ten men, some literary and some of 
librarians. Central figure is 


comments are 


chapters on the pirates of 


“Edwin Drood 


,”’ in which 


a book enthusiast wl 
whimsical and amusing. There 
fiction, a conclusior 


Watson figure, interviews between a popular n 


and the conventional old stand-bys one 1s pretty s 


to find in a 
things. 


‘*best-seller,”’ 


ToASTER’S HANpDBOOK.  ( 

mund & Harold Woodman Williams. 
y Mary Katherine Reely. 
12mo. /1. W. Wilson. $1.25n. 


trod. by 


Jokes, stories and quotations arranged by sub): 


and other entert 


‘omp. by Peggy 


for the use of the speech-maker, who frequently 
it difficult to find an apt illustration. 


THe Crusp-WomaAn’s 


HANDYBOOK OF 


Sherlock Holmes and 


ve 


Dr 


re 


KG 
i! 


49 


Pro 


GRAMS AND CLuB MANAGEMENT. Comp 


Kate Louise 


ae 


.. y 
& W. LOCH. y 
Gives lists of topics for programs or discuss! 
outlines of papers; fully developed programs 01 


topics; parliam 


subjects; instruction in the use of libraries; and 
‘h with the people and material 


to get in tou 


entary rules; 


book lists on scot 


l 


es 
j 


nected with social and cultural movements of the \ 
many years had charge of the 
work in the Free Public Library, Newark, N. J. 


From AN IsLANp Outpost. By Mary E. \\ 


Compiler for 


ler. 313p.12mo. 


Lst., 


B. $1r.25n. 


Made up of extracts from irregularly kept jo 
: in which author of “The wood- 
of ’Lympus,” sets forth her 


and note-books 


ture that has 


influenced her 


views on life, the 
and her experien¢ 


travel and in her island outpost of Nantucket. 


ec 


j 


Roberts. 192p.12mo. [Ww 


Post-I MPRESSIONS; an irresponsible chron 
3y Simeon Strunsky. 264p.12mo. / 


M. $1n. 


Author is literary editor re i 
Post; papers included in volume appeared in Sat 


Vagazsine of 


that paper. 


) 


of New York Ev 


Contents: Alma 


Broadway; Contemplative life; Summer reading; | 
turne; Harold’s soul, I; Educational; Romance; + 


grade citizens; 





Wanderlust; 





Harold’s Soul, II; 


M 


| 
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ent: Academic freedom; Sheath-gowns; Art; Mon- 


ny of the poles, etc. 
\ne’s Fastes. By Geo. Ade. Illus. by J. T. 
Dou., P. $in. 


McCutheon. 304p.12mo. 1 

ntents: New fable of the private agitator and 
vhat he cooked up; New fable of the speedy sprite; 
New fable of the intermittent fusser; New fable of 
the search for climate; New fable of the uplifter 
nd his dandy little opus; New fable of the wander- 
ng boy and the wayward parent; The dream that came 

with much to boot; New. fable of the scoffer who 
ell hard and the woman sitting by, ete. 

Tue SEEN AND THE UNSEEN AT STRATFORD-ON- 
Avon; a fantasy. By Wm. Dean Howells. 
i12p8vo. Harp. $in. 

Mr. Howells relates how he met the shades of 
Shakespeare and Bacon at Cheltenham at a perform- 
ance of “Midsummer Night’s dream,” when he 
frankly eavesdropped and tells what they had to say 
bout the play. _ Then he went to Stratford for the 
Shakespeare festival and the two shades traveled on 
the same train, but when they arrived in the town 
found difficulty in obtaining lodging on account of 
jacon’s unpopularity. Shakespeare told Mr. Howells 
ll about it a few days later. They met constantly 
during the festival and the wise, witty, and whim. 
sical conversation of the great Bard make delightful 
reading, while Bacon appears as a most gentle, friendly 
shade, though a trifle dogmatic and very solemn. 
Essays AND MisceLctAnirs. By J. S. Auer- 

bach. 2v. 1t2mo. Harp. $3n. 

Contents: V. I., Foreward of Mr. Joseph H. Choate; 
Author’s preface; Bible and modern life; Bible words 
and phrases; Future in America; English style; One 
phase of journalism; Responsibility of the community 
to the hospital; Search of Belisarius; Literature and 
the practical world; v. 2, A club; Lesson of Bishop 
Potter’s life; Protest of the Democratic Party; The 
university journal; President Roosevelt and the trusts; 
Matthew Arnold. 

A Booxman’s Letters. By Sir Wm. R. 
Nicoll. 448p.8vo. Doran. $I.75n. 

THE ROMANCE OF FrAup. By Tighe Hopkins. 
Illus.8vo. Dut. $2.50n. 

A TRACT ON THE PRESENT STATE OF ENGLISH 
PronuNcIATION. By Robt. S. Bridges. 
76p.facsims.8vo. Oxford Univ. $1.15n. 


Description and Travel Europe 


On Otp-Worto Hicuways. By Thos. D. 

_ Murphy. 304p.illus8vo. Page. $3n. 

‘A book of motor rambles in France and Ger- 
many, and the record of a pilgrimage from Land’s 
End to John O’Groats in Britain; with 16 reproduc- 
tions in colors from orig. paintings by eminent artists 
and 40 duogravures from photographs; also maps show- 
ing routes of author.” Record of a motor tour through 
France, Germany and Great Britain. Deals in a read- 
able and attractive style with many of the well-known 
places of interest in these countries, but is concerned 
particularly with descriptions of sites and places off 
the beaten track, which are unknown to the average 
motorist and also to some of those who pride them- 
selves upon a knowledge of these countries. Index. 


'RAMPS THROUGH TyROL. sy F. W. Stod- 
| dard. 208p.illus.map.8vo. Pott. $2.50n. 
‘HREE WEEKS IN France. By J. U. Higin- 
botham. © arsp.illus.12mo. Reilly & B. 
_$2n. 
(Three Weeks Abroad Ser.) 
0W To SEE THE Vatican. By D. B. W. 
Sladen. 441p.illus:map.8vo. Pott. $2n. 
a nee sketches of Naples and Sicily in 
the x1x Century. By Ferdinand Gregoro- 
Vius. Trans. fr. the German by Mrs. Gus- 
tavus W. Hamilton. 353p.12mo. Macm. 
$1.60n, 
OE 
‘Wo YEARS UNpeER THE CRESCENT. 


oy F.C. 
S. Wright. 316p.illus.8vo. 


Small, M. $3n. 
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Dutcu Days. By May Emery Hall. Illus. 
fr. photos. 189p.12mo. Moff., Y. $in. 
Tells of a family of Americans, father, mother and 
two children, who spent some weeks in Holland, and 
Saw many interesting places and things which are 

described. 


Description and Travel—Mexico 


He Rear Mexico; a study on the spot. By 
H. Hamilton Fyfe. 255p.map.1zmo. McB:, 
N. $1.25n. 

Presentation of Mexico as it is to-day in its troubled 
state. Author tells of Carranza, Huerta, the Mexican 
army, the railroads, how property suffers during the 
revolution, discusses President Wilson’s policy, and 
devotes a chapter to what he calls “the oil rivalry 
myth.’ Besides all this he has interesting things to 
tell of the people, their life and their country. 


Mopvern Mexico. By R. J. MacHugh. 


illus. 8vo. Dodd. $3.50n. 

“With illus. fr. photos, a map and an appendix con 
taining the full text of the Mexican constitution.” 
Deals with the conditions which have _ prevailed 
in Mexico since resignation of Diaz, with special 
reference to the effects of the policy of his successor, 
Madero, and of the revolution of February, 1913. 
In addition there is a full discussion of the political 
problems which disturb Mexico at the present time. 
Index. 


353DP- 


Tue Mexican Prope; their struggle for free- 
dom. By L. G. De Lara & Edgceumb Pin- 
chon. Illus. fr. phtos. 371p.ports.map. 


12mo. Dou., P. $1.50n. 

Story of Mexican struggle from point of view of 
the native Mexican. Tells of the continuous war- 
fare between the Government and the wealthy land- 
owners on one side and the common people on the 
other, who have fought to regain possession of the 
land. Tells story of the Constitution of 1857 and of 
the commercial and governmental influences which 
have made it a dead letter. 


Description and Travel—Panama Canal 


PANAMA AND THE CANAL; the story of its 
achievements, its problems, and its pros- 
pects. By Willis J. Abbot. 478p.illus.8vo. 
Dodd, M. $2. | | 

Tells story of Panama, not giving details of how 
many feet of earth and rock came out of the Culebra 

Cut, nor how much concrete went into the Gatun 

Dam, but describing how the Canal looked while build- 

ing, and how the builders lived, played and worked. 

Book is full of interesting details of the work and 

anecdotes of men who did it. Index. 


PANAMA: the creation, destruction and resur- 
rection. By Philippe-Jean Bunau-Varilla. 
588p.illus.ports.8vo. McB., N. $3.50n. 

Reviewed elsewhere. 


Tue Panama Cana. By Frederic J. Haskins. 
IWlus. fr. photos. by Ernest Hallen. 3906p. 


ports.fold.map.12mo. Dou., P. $1.35. ; 
There are five points which give authority to this 
book: 1, All engineering chapters have been cor- 
rected by Colonel George W. Goethals; 2, All illus 
trations are by the official photographer of the Canal 
Commission; 3, The colored map is by the National 
Geographic Society; 4, The index is by a staff mem 
ber of the Library of Congress; 5, The book conforms 
to the typographical style of the U. S. Government 
It is a complete account of the incep- 


publications. 
Index. 


tion and execution of the great enterprise. 


Description and Travel—Elsewhere 


Cittes Ser. By Jos. Pennell. Le Roy Phillips. 
24 illus. in photogravure. ed., 75¢.M. 
Great New York; 


A LittLe Book or Lonpon; 
San Francisco, THE City OF THE GOLDEN GATE; 


VENICE, THE CITY OF THE DoGEs. 
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AMERICA THROUGH THE SPECTACLES OF AN 
OrtENTAL DipLomat. By Wu Ting Fang. 
Illus. fr. sketches by the auth. and fr. 


photos. 279p.8vo. Stokes. $1.60n. 

Author was China’s minister to the United States. 
He gives the result of his observations while living in 
this country, pointing out defects, suggesting important 
political reforms, but believing us one of the best 
governed nations on earth. He objects to stock-water- 
ing, hobble skirts, long hat-pins and most millinery; 
gives his views on the woman question, tells where 
our manners could be improved, touches on our mar- 
riage customs, our treatment of children, education, 
our eternal hustle, all with friendliness and good 
nature. An interesting chapter takes up sport here 
and in China where the national game is played with 
the shuttlecock. 


MOUNTAINEERING AND EXPLORATION IN THE 
SELKIRKS. By Howard Palmer. 466p.8vo. 
21gillus.2maps. Put. $5n. 

“A record of pioneer work among the Canadian 
Alps, 1908-1912.” Description and history of the ter- 
ritory of the Selkirks, covering about 600 square miles 
in the northerly part. Author is first to have sur- 
veyed and photographed the region. 


Ten TuHousanp Mires With a Doc SLED; a 
narrative of winter travel in interior 
Alaska. By Hudson Stuck.  Illus.ports. 
map.8vo. Scrib. $2.50n. 

Author has traveled during the winter season over 
a large part of Alaska by dog-sled and this account of 
his adventures and experiences in good weather and 
bad, over snow, ice, and through forests, gives a 
vivid picture not only of the outdoor life of that 
isolated country but of the people of all kinds through- 
out Alaska and of their life and hardships. Index. 


Hanpspook oF ALASKA.. By Adolphus Wash- 
ington Greely. New ed. 312p.maps.tabs. 
8vo. Scrib. $2. 

2 “Its resources, products and attractions; with pre- 

fatory chapter on Alaska in 1914 and a map showing 

proposed railway routes.” 


Tue Rear Soutn Arrica. By Ambrose Pratt. 
Introd. by Rt. Hon. And. Fisher. 291p. 
8illus.map.8vo. Bobbs-M. $2.50n. 

Written by an Australian journalist and originally 
prepared as letters for a home newspaper. South 
Africa is a black man’s country and the race prob- 
lem, a deep and vital issue, is discussed as well as 
labor conditions, politics, the Boer versus the Briton, 
the principal cities, industries, scenery, and products. 
Farmers are warned not to go without capital, and the 
life of the people is interestingly described. 

Morocco THE Bizarre; or, Life in Sunset 


Land. By G. E. Holt. 253p.illus.8vo. 
McB., N. $2n. 

Author was formerly U. S. acting consul-general 
to Morocco. In his official capacity he had oppor- 
tunities generally denied tourists of studying Morocco 
in its intimate and hidden aspects. He shows the 
city of Tangier in its more apparent phases and 
gives glimpses of the mysterious underworld that 
exists there. He pictures not only the Moor in 
his native element, but interprets his philosophy, 
humor, religion and Oriental duplicity. 

FROM THE CoNGo TO THE NIGER AND THE NILE; 
an account of the German Central Africa 
Expedition of 1910-1911. By Adolf Fried- 
rich, Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 2 
v. 526p.illus.(part in col.)maps.8vo. Wins. 
$on. 

NortH AFRICA AND THE DESERT; scenes and 
moods. By G. E. Woodberry. 364p.8vo. 
Scrib. $2n. 

Sketches of places in North Africa full of the at- 
mosphere and color of the country which exercises 
a great charm over the author. Chapter called “On 
the mat,” is a thoughtful study of Islam. 

THe PHILippINes, PAst AND PRESENT. By 
Dean C. Worcester. 2 v. 128pls.map. 
Macm. $6n. 


THe Cominc Hawa. By Jos. King G 


rich. 27 illus.fr. photos. 330p.1. 
McClg. $1.50n. 


Beginning with Captain Cook and even earlier 
gators, the history of this fascinating land is }: 
told. Descriptions of the character and life of 
natives and newcomers follow, and full space is 
to the attractions of the islands for tourists 
settlers. The products, business and_possibilitic 
ceive abundant mention. Index. 

(World To-day Ser.) 

A CLIMBER IN New ZEALAND. By Male 
Ross. Illus. fr. photos. by the auth. 
8vo. Longm. $4n. 

On the west side of the southern island of \ 
Zealand there is a range of snow-capped mountai: 
whose highest peak, Aorangi or Mount Cook, is 12 


feet high. There are glaciers here, as well. Bool 
record of climbs among these mountains. Index. 


Biography 
CESARE Borcta; a biography. By W.H. Wo 
ward. 488p.illus.maps. 8vo. Dut. $3.50n. 


CONFEDERATE Portraits. By Gamaliel Brad 
ford, Jr. 310p.ports.8vo. H. Miff. $2.s50n. 


Men studied are Johnston, Stuart, Longstre: 
Beauregard, Benjamin, Stephens, Tombs, Semm: 
Volume ends with a chapter on Gettysburg, whic! 
draws together in a dramatic climax the lives 
the men whose careers furnish the substance of the 
book. Notes. Index. 


On THE LEFT OF A THRONE; a personal study 
of James, Duke of Monmouth. By Maud 


Nepean. 276p.36illus.8vo. Lane. $3n. 

Life of Monmouth, son of Charles II, and Lucy 
Walter. One of the sources from which author de 
rived her material is a little leather volume in the 
British Museum, the Duke of Monmouth’s pocket 
book. Throws light on many obscure places in the 
Prince’s career, and does full justice to his un 
doubtedly fascinating personality. Index. 


My First YEARS AS A FRENCHWOMAN, 1876 
1879. By Mary A. K. Waddington. 286) 
illus.ports.8vo. Scrib. $2.50n. 

Author’s father was President King of Columbia and 
her grandfather, Rufus King, our second minister to 

England. Volume has to do with the years following 

her marriage to M. William Waddington, at that time 

a deputy in the National Assembly in Versailles, and 

soon after Minister of Public Instruction, and _ later 

Foreign Minister, delegate to the Berlin Congress, and 

Prime Minister of France. Almost all the distin 

guished people in France, both Frenchmen and for 

eigners, are pictured, and the social and diplomatt 
life of the times is drawn by the writer who was 
within the inner circles of society and diplomacy 

One of the most interesting chapters describes the 

Berlin Congress during the negotiations which close: 

in the treaty of Berlin. Index. 


A CHILD oF THE OrIENT. By Demetra Vaka 
Brown. 306p.12mo. H. Miff. $1.25. 


Story of author’s own childhood and early life in 
Constantinople,—a Greek girl, with Turkish friends 
and playmates. Final chapters give the author's 
first impressions of America, acquired when, 4! 
the age of sixteen, she came here with a mind 
molded by the customs and habits of thought of 
Constantinople. 


JosepH PULITZER; reminiscences of a secre 
tary. By Alleyne Ireland. 236p.ports 
12mo. Kenn. $1.25n. 

Author, who is a member of the staff of the \« 
York World, was one of the half dozen private s« 
retaries who were constantly with Pulitizer, or J. 
as they called him. Book is an account of the ever 
day life of Mr. Pulitzer, the books and papers whi 
were read to him, his wonderful fund of knowlede¢ 
the vigor and power of his mind which made // 
World the great paper it is, are all vividly brovg 
before the reader. 

Memories OF Kinc Epwarp VII, 1830-101! 
By Chas. Harbord, Lord Suffield. Pr 
by Lord Chas. Beresford.  Illus.o 


Brent. $3.75n. 
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rue MareCHALE (CATHERINE Booru-Crts- 
sorN). By Jas. Strahan. 314p.illus.ports. 


12mo0. Doran. $1.25n. 

Catherine Booth-Clibborn is the eldest daughter of 
General Booth. When her father decided to enlarge 

e field of his labors, it was this slip of a girl 

was given to France. She was the first_repre- 
centative of Salvationism on the continent of Europe, 
nd for many years the leading spirit of the move- 
ent in France and Switzerland. The Maréchale is 
the title she is known by in France. Book is by her 
n-in-law, who writes her life by means of series of 
and typical pictures taken from her varied career. 
Beatinc Back. By Al. Jennings & Will Irvin. 
354p.ports.12mo. Aplin. $1.50n. ’ 

For several years Al. Jennings headed one of the 

ost desperate gangs of train robbers that ever in- 
fested the Southwest. After many exciting adven- 
tures, which he describes, he was finally captured and 
sentenced to life imprisonment. His picture of prison 
life is a revelation. After five years Jennings was 
pardoned by President McKinley. He went back to 
his native state, Oklahoma—and began his long strug- 
gle to live down the past. How well he has _ suc- 
ceeded may be judged from the fact that he is being 
mentioned as a candidate for governor. He shows 
how circumstances made him a “bad man” and proves 
that men of his type can become useful and able 
citizens if given a chance. 

THESE SHIFTING SCENES. By Chas. Edw. Rus- 
sell. 31I1p.12mo. Doran. $1.50n. 

Author is well known to the public through his 
journalistic activities and as editor of the New York 
Herald, the New York World, and the Chicago Ameri 
can, but perhaps better known as the one-time candi 
date for the governship of New York on the So- 
cialistic ticket and through his writings on Socialism 
ind political affairs. To his desk came the “inside” 
story of many events of public interest which from 
one cause and another was withheld from _ publica 
tion at the time. Now startling incident, amusing ex- 
perience, and inside story are revealed with the young 
reporter’s first experience in New York. 

Wuo’s WHo IN Music AND Drama, 1914. Ed. 

by Dixie Hines & Harry Prescott Hana- 
ford. 555p.illus.ports.8vo. The editors. 
$5. 

“An encyclopedia of biography of notable men and 
women in music and the drama.” Closely printed 
volume of over 500 pages, of which 317 are devoted 
to biographies of players, playwrights, managers, and 
others connected with the American theater, all fully 
indexed. One feature of the work is recoud of first- 
night casts of new plays and important revivals pro- 
duced in New York from June 1, 1910, to August 30, 
1913, numbering 503 such productions, an index to 
the players taking part in them, and the casts of all 
operas produced at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
ind of the Chicago and Boston Grand Opera com 
panies for 1910-1913. 


ROMANCE OF LEonaRDo pA Vincr. By Arth. J. 
Anderson. Illus.8vo. Brent. $4n. 
PauL VerLatne. By Wilfrid C. Thorley. 107p. 
port.16mo. H. Miff. 75c.n. 
belli authoritative life of Paul Marie Verlaine, the 
titant, insane, dissipated French poet. His fevered 
é and poetic work are critically studied. 
(Modern Biographies.) 
1 
MeMoriEs oF My Youtu, 1844-1865. By Geo. 


Haven Putnam. 453p.ports. 8vo. Put. 
$2n. 


ViV id 


4 . e 
Memories include a record of sojourns in England 
144, in 1850, and in 1860. An experience as a 
‘nai oy t niversity of Paris, in Berlin, and 
a Aes a record of service during the strenu- 
years of the Civil War, extending from September, 
1 September, 1865. This service covered cam- 
Louisiana (including the Red River Expedi- 
~~), ae in. the completing of Colonel Bailey’s 
enanient a i Sheridan in the Valley of 
reeuall P he decisive action at ( edar Creek, and 
r in Likbe experience during the last year of the 
bby Prison, in Richmond, and in Danville. 


D lem - > ‘ . ae - , 
ppiementary chapter gives a brief account of service 


" maintaini rage . 7 . 
r —e order in Savannah after the close of 
. ) 


io the re-establishment of civil gov- 


war but 
rnment, 
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Rospert Lours SteveENson’s EpINBURGH Days. 
By Evelyn Blantyre Simpson. 302p.illus 
Svo. Doran. $2n. 


Totstoy, His Lire ANp Writincs. By Edw. 


Garnett. 1o09p.port.16mo. /7. Miff. 75¢.n. 
Brief biography ot Tolstoy and critical appreciation 
of his works. Chapters are: Early years, The Cau 
casus, Sebastopol; Turgenev, travel, educational experi 
ments; Early stories, ‘““The Cossack’s marriage’: ‘*War 
and peace”; “‘Anna Karenin”; “My Confession”; “My 
religion’; ‘“‘What, then, must we do?”’:; “The death 
of Ivan Ilyitch’; “The power of darkness”; “‘The 
Kreutzer Sonata’; Tolstoy on the state, the liberals, 
the government, “Resurrection,” the Russian Revolu 
tion, Tolstoyism, Conclusion. Index. 

(\lodern Biographies.) 


JOURNALS OF RALPH WaLpo EMERSON, WITH 
ANNOTATIONS. Ed. by Edw. Waldo Emer- 
son & Waldo Emerson Forbes. [v. 10.] 
1864-1876. 571Ip.illus.ports.8vo. HH. Miff. 
SI.7 50. 

Final volume of the journals covering last year of 
the War, western lecture tours, organization of Bos 
ton Museum of Fine Arts, Chicago fire, lecturing in 
Jaltimore and Washington, trips to California, Egypt, 
Italy, France and England. Index to all ten volumes 
is in this. 


Hatt AND FAREWELL. By Geo. Moore. In 3 
v. v.3, Vale. 385p.12mo. Apltn. $1.75n. 

Completes author’s trilogy, “Hail and farewell.” 
Final volume is perhaps more autobiographical than 
the preceding two. In it Mr. Moore reviews his entire 
life, beginning with incidents of childhood, and con 
tinuing with characteristic comments upon Ireland 
in the seventies, reminiscences of the London stage, 
of his life in Paris, of his relations with the prom 
nent men and women of the time, of his love affairs, 
of his views on art, literature, the drama, and of 
his final return to the land of his birth. 


Dr. Jounson’s Mrs. Turace. By Mrs. Hester 
Piozzi. Ed. by J. H. Lobban. 27 ports 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 360p.8vo. LeRoy 
Phillips. $2n. 

Micuet pE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA; a- memortr. 
3y Jas. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 248p.port.tab 
sy Jas. Fitzmaurice-Kelly. 245p.1 tab. 
8vo. Oxford Univ. $2.85n. . 

Author is Gilmour professor of Spanish in Univer 
sity of Liverpool. He is no hero-worshipper_ and he 


makes it clear that Cervantes had his share of human 
weaknesses, although at the same time, he was “one 
of those rare men who can afford to have the whole 


truth told about them.” Index. 


History 
By Jas. A 


MARITIME ENTERPRISE, 1485-1558. Jas. A. 
Oxford 


Williamson. 416p.illus.maps.svo. 
Univ. $4.75n. 

Contents: Henry VII and his commercial policy; 
Mercantile organization; ( abot vovages John Cabot, 
1497 and 1408; Cabot voyages Sebastian ibot, ? 
1499; An early colonial project; Growth of commerce; 
Fall of the Hansa; English in the North Sea; France, 
Spain and the Mediterranean; Voyages and projects 
of discovery under Henry VII; African voyages; 
Northeast passage and the White Sea; Ships and men; 
English ports; The navy, 1485-1558. Index. 


Tue Sorprer’s History or ENGLAND. By Sir 
Jas. H. Ramsay. In 8 v. v. 5, 6, The 
Genesis of Lancaster. Maps.8vo. Oxford 
Univ. $9.25n. 


1 
| 


Prince von Bulow. 
Lewenz. 342p.port. 


IMPERIAL GERMANY. By 
Trans. by Marie A. 
8vo. Dodd, M. $3n. 

Whv Germany became a great naval power; its 
colonial expansion; its interior problems, notably the 
nroblem of Socialism: the transformation of Germany 

from an agricultural to an industrial nation, from a 

heterogeneous collection of principalities into the 

strongest military power of the world—all these as 
pects of Germany’s history during the past thirty years 
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are here discussed by the man who succeeded Bis- 

mark as chancellor and has ben identified with this 

great development. 

FRENCH CIVILIZATION IN THE NINETEENTH 
CEeNTuRY.; a historical introduction. By 
Albert Léon Gueérard. 312p.8vo. Cent. 
$n. 

Writer, who is French by birth and English by 
education, gives comprehensive survey of nineteenth- 
century France, political, social, and intellectual, sup 
plemented by a study of present-day conditions. After 
chapter on physical features, the races, and the his 
torical traditions of France he treats the main periods 
of the nineteenth century, the First Empire, the Res- 
toration and the July Monarchy, the Second Empire, 
and the Third Republic, giving a summary of the 
political history of each period, followed by sections on 
its social life and culture, particularly as shown in 
literature. Final chapters discuss the general social 
development of nineteenth-century France. Index. 


BEHIND THE SCENES IN THE REIGN OF TERROR. 
By Hector Fleischmann. Illus.8vo. Brent. 
S4n. 

Iraty IN NortH AFRICA; an account of the 
Tripoli enterprise. By W. K. McClure. 
Ilus.maps.8vo. Wins. $2.50n. 


Tue GoLtpen AGE oF Prince HENRY THE NAVI- 
GATOR. By Oliveira J. P. Martins. Trans. 
with additions and annotations by J. J. 
Abraham and W. E. Reynolds. 324p.illus. 
Svo. Dut. $3.50n. 


THE BALKANS; a laboratory of history. By 
W. M. Sloan. 330p.map.8vo. Meth. Br. 
$7.50n. 

By Seth Low, professor of history, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Author was in Europe during the Balkan 
War and made a close study of the situation. Here 
he gives a review of the Balkan question, dealing 
with social, religious and political problems. Causes, 
progress and results of the war are discussed. Index. 
[He CoLonizinc ACTIVITIES OF THE ENGLISH 

Puritans. By Arth. Percival Newton. 
Introd. by C. M. Andrews. 355p.tabs. 
maps.8vo. Yale Univ. $2.50n. 

The last phase of the Elizabethan struggl- with 
Spain. Tells of colonizing projects and activities of a 
group of English Puritans, led by the Earl of War- 
wick, John Pym, and others, during the years 1630 
to 1641. Central theme is the founding of the colony 
of Providence in the Caribbean in 1630 and its main- 
tenance until captured by Spain in 1641. Other topics 
of unusual historical importance are treated, such as 
the relations of the English Puritans with New Eng- 
land and the establishment of the settlement of Say- 
brook, the influence of the Providence Company as 
the nucleus of opposition to the personal government 
of Charles I, the part played by its members in re- 
sisting the imposition of ship-money, and the oppor- 
tunity offered by its meetings of keeping alive the 
spirit of revolt which found expression in the Short 
and long Parliaments. Index. 

(Yale Historical Pubs.) 


A History oF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL FROM 
ITS FoUNDATIONS THROUGH THE PERIOD OF 
THE ADOPTION OF THE ORGANIC ACT. V. I, 
1790-1814. By W. B. Bryan. 683p.8vo. 
Macm. $5n. 

Authoritative history of the District of Columbia 
and the city of Washington. Begins with the acquir- 
ing of the site, the reasons for its choice, plans 
for the city’s building, etc., all of which are closely 
knitted up in the nation’s history. First volume 
carries history through 1814, the close and War of 
1812. 

NARRATIVES OF THE WITCHCRAFT Cases, 1648- 
1700. Ed. by G. L. Burr. 485p.8vo. Scrib. 
$3n. 

Narratives, not documents, have been chosen; but 
for those regions where no narrative of witchcraft 


exists (i. e., outside New England), court records 
have taken their place. Index. 


(Original Narratives of Early Am. History.) 


Books for Boys and Girls—Fictio 


ANbDY AT YALE; oR, THE GREAT QUADR 
Mystery. By Roy Eliot Stokes. 313; 
12mo. Sully & K. $1n, 

(University Ser.) 

HirkAM, THE YOUNG FARMER; OR, MAKIN 

Som Pay. By Burbank L. Todd. 


illus.12mo. Sully & K. $1. 
(Back to the Soil Ser.) 
Bop SPENCER, THE LIFE SAVER; OR, GUA; 
THE Coast FoR UNcLE SAM. By 1 
Armitage. 317p.illus..2mo. Sully 


Sin, 
(Uncle Sam’s Service Ser.) 


THe FippiinGc Girt; the story of Vir 
Hammond. By Daisy Rhodes Camp 
Illus. by John Goss. 304p.i2mo. /’ 
$1.25. 

Story opens a short time previous to the s 
marriage of Virginia Hammond’s father. Of 
Virginia looks torward to the coming of he 
mother with considerable fear and doubt, 
stepmother proves to be one of “the other ki 
Virginia grows to love her dearly. Through 
mother’s interest, Virginia is sent away to 
school and meets with many novel experiences. | 
she is able to realize her ambitions to b 
violinist. 


PitcHer Pottock. By Christopher Math: 
son. Illus. by C. M. Relyea. 334p.121 
Dodd, M. $1.25n. 


Baseball story for boys, written by the famous 
player. First of a series of ten books, each de 
with the story of a player, catcher, first baseman, « 
and finally with an umpire. 

(Baseball Nine Books.) 


ALICE AND THE WONDERLAND PEOPLE; ste! 
pictures adapted fr. Sir John Tenniel 


illustrations. By E. R. Lee Thayer. 
Bungalow Bk. $2. 
Book is designed so that the pictures may be 
for a frieze or dado in a child’s room. 


Captain Dan RtcHarps. By Rev. Everett 


Titsworth Tomlinson. 300p.illus.12m: 
Grif. & R. $1.25n. 

“When the most popular boy in school, her 
the diamond and the football field, is suddenly 
cused of being a sneak and a telltale, faithless t 
most sacred principles of schoolboy honor, and is 1 
roaded to Coventry, there is a situation full of tr 
for him and for the other fellows, especially as spt 
is approaching, and without him one can’t be sure ! 
rival school will carry off the honors in the 
pointed games. How Dan comes back, with honor 
the games are won, that is the pleasing climax 
story. 


WuHen Max Came. By Edna A. Brown. Illu 
by John Goss. 423p.12mo. Loth., L. 
$1.20n. ; 

This is the story of Max, who did not wish to \ 
his New England cousins, and of Hope, who did 
wish him to come, and who was certain that. she \ 
never like a boy who had been brought up in Eur 
For boys and girls of high school age. : 
[THE Ow. AND THE Bopo._tn«K: verses I! 

young readers. By Emma C. Dowd. Illu 
by Emma Troth. ro4p. Hl. Miff. $1.1 


Tue Boy Scout. By Rich. Harding Dav! 
48p.front.16mo. Scrib. 50c.n. 

Tells how Jimmie Reeder, boy scout, started © 
for his two weeks’ camping. Before he left home ", 
gave his sister Sadie ten cents to go to the “movies 
which ten cents he had to save by getting of! 
train and walking five miles in the heat, carryins 
heavy bag and knapsack. This was his “good tur 
for the day. How this little office-boy’s action resu!' 
in saving a firm from ruin, making possible the | 
riage of two lovers, and freeing thousands of s 
in the Amazon rubber country makes the stor) 
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BOOKS THAT BOYS LIKE 


By EVERETT T. TOMLINSON 
‘*An Inimitable Teller of Tales for Boys’’ 


Captain ‘Dan Richards 


When the most popular boy in school, hero on the diamond and the foot- 
ball field, is suddenly accused of being a sneak and a tell-tale, faithless to the 
most sacred principles of schoolboy honor, and is railroaded to Coventry, there 
is a situation full of trouble for him and for the other fellows, especially as 
spring is approaching, and without him one can be sure the rival school 
will carry off the honors in the appointed games. How Dan comes back with 
honor and the games are won, that is the pleasing climax of the story. 


The Pennant 


Is a schoolboy story or a*story of a boys’ school, for the writing of which Mr. 
Tomlinson is well fitted. Dan and Walter and the school bully are characters 
well drawn and familiar to all readers of school stories. The book is full of 
action and is true to boys’ life and character. It carries a capital moral 
incentive. The fellow who will calmly leave third base, on which he has been 
declared safe by the umpire, because he knows he is out, is worthy of the 
imitation he quite frequently will not get. The thought, however, that honor 
is more than winning is a thought that deserves emphasis and currency. 
Price, Each, $1.25 Net 


The Ward Hill Books 


ILLUSTRATED 
_ Characteristic sketches of boarding-school and college life equally as enter- 
taining and somewhat similar to “Tom Brown at Rugby and Oxford.” 
Four Volumes. Price, Per Copy, $1.25 


Another Set of Wholesome Stories 





The Winner Series 


ILLUSTRATED 
Doctor Tomlinson gives us the student experiences in college. We are 
thrust right into the student body, learn of the adjustment of college rela- 
“ions, and get an excellent idea of college life both in the classroom and on 
the campus. 


Three Volumes. Price, Per Copy, $1.25 
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Deservedly 
Hane you read. Popular 


$obutBook | Fiction 


iow THE 
oy 


locrujtaty Coves 7 Dombarem C0. 
DODO’S DAUGHTER 


By E. F. Benson, author of ‘‘Dodo”’ 
A brilliant tale of English smart life. ““Gay nonsense, shimmering dialogue, littl 
scenes of passion.’’ $1.35 net, postage 10 cents. 


HOME 


By George Agnew Chamberlain 
Crowded with color and adventure and emotion—its theme the call of home to all 
wanderers. ~ One of the big vital novels which only come at long intervals. 
$1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 


BARNABETTA 


By Helen R. Martin, author of ‘‘Tillie: A Mennonite Maid’’ 
Mrs. Martin’s best book since ““Tillie’’—another tale of the Pennsylvania Dutch— 
deliciously funny. $1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 


BEDESMAN 4 


Mary J. H. Skrine wrote it—an idyl of English village life. i 
‘“The loveliest thing that has come out of England since Barrie’s ‘Little Minister 
$1.00 net, postage 5 cents. 


IDLE WIVES 


By James Oppenheim | 
A picture of the extremes of metropolitan life—of great sincerity and power, with 3 


warmly human story that gets close to both heart and mind. 
$1.30 net, postage 10 cents. 


ANTHONY THE ABSOLUTE 


By Samuel Merwin | 
A love story of singular power and delicacy—so unusual a book that many outsi¢ 
the usual run of fiction readers will want it. 
Clever pictures by Crosby. $1.35 net, postage 10 cents. 


THE THINGS HE WROTE TO HER 


By Richard Wightman 


A little book which makes rare personal appeal to the reader. The letters are Vv‘ 
real—and the kind every woman has longed to receive. 60 cents net, postage 5 cer 
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Coming June |] 2 


HENRY OF 
NAVARRE 
OHIO 


By HOLWORTHY HALL 


The richest, raciegst book of American 
youth you ever read. College men 
will go wild over it. Every summer 


girl will want it. 191 pages of joy. 


Plenty of Harvard Crimson in the jacket. 


Price $1.00 net. 


Place your order now. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
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€ 
Amazing 
Argentine 


A New Land of Enterprise 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


40 Full-page illustrations. Octavo. Cloth. $1.50 Net Section et 7 The Oe 

This new book, designed for wide, popular reading, is the result of a special 
visit made by the author to Argentina. The world is awakening to the agricultural 
and commercial potentialities of the Republic, and a growing interest is manifest 
on all hands regarding the place Argentina is going to occupy among the nations of 
the world. 


France from Behind the Veil 


By COUNT PAUL VASSILI, author of ‘Behind the Veil at the Russian Court ” 
Illustrated. Medium 8vo. Cloth. $3.75 Net 


In this book we are taken ‘‘behind the veil’? of many of the greatest happenings 
which have occurred in France of late years. In the earlier chapters we get 
the history of the Franco-Prussian war from a point of view that reveals much 
that is new and throws fresh light on men and motives in that unhappy conflict. 
Every side of politica! and social life in France is criticized by this outspoken 
author, and being so eens that he was in a position to know many things 
carefully kept within official circles, the pages possess a particular piquancy. 


The People’s Law 


By WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
12mo. Boards. 30 Cents Net 


This speech, originally delivered before the Ohio Constitutional Convention, 
ranks among Mr. Bryan’s greatest orations,and is reprinted in order that it may 
ceive the wide distribution its merit deserves. 


Probable Buyers: The general public, lawyers, politicians, etc., etc. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Cox’s Commercial Calculator The Standard of Pitch 


Ordinary Multiplication Rendered Unnecessary in Religion 
By EDWARD L. COX. Oblong 4to. Cloth. $10.00 Net 


By THOMAS ARTHUR SMOD, D.D. 

A new arrangement of Calculating Tables by I2mo. Cloth. $1.00 Net 
which the result of the multiplication of any two The title suggests the underlying thought. The 
whole numbers or decimals, involving in the an- Universe is conceived as a great harmony. The 
swers from one to (slightly over) ten billions, can work discusses the part in this universal har- 
be readily ascertained by the use of a simple | mony taken by the individual. To instruct how 
formula, which renders ordinary multiplication un- it is to be done with benefit and without discord 
necessary. 


is the object of the volume. 
The Boy Scouts’ Roll Royal Academy Pictures 


of Honor for 1914 


By ERIC WOOD. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.25 Net 4to. Cloth. $1.75 Net 


A record of scouts who have “been This large volume of reproductions of the paint 


easily 
re 


prepared” 


when the opportunity to save life has been pre- 


ings exhibited in May of each year at the er | 
sented. One of the most enthralling books on Academy in London is eagerly looked forward {| 
Boy Scouts published. to by every art lover in the United States. ; 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Nelson’s 








India Paper 
Standard Authors 


ARE THE FINEST BOOKS PUBLISHED 


for Summer Reading 





Over 900 Pages of large type in one volume that fits your pocket 























The works of all the best fiction writers of the Eng- 
lish language—Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Eliot, 
Shakespeare, Hugo, Dumas, Poe, Stevenson, and 
others—are now procurable in these handy, handsome, 
little volumes. 







They are pocket size (4% by 61% inches), and 
only one-half inch thick—but the use of Nelson’s India 
Paper permits us to condense the largest two-volume 
editions of the old-style into one, without reducing 
the size of the reading type. 


Both in the home and out of it, these dainty, con- 
venient, readable little books are most attractive. 


_ The New Century Library is ow 
in sott, smooth, limp leather ; the price is but $1.25 per 
volume, sold in single volumes or complete sets. 


Nelson’s Editions De Luxe of Standard Authors 
are the same as the New Century Library in better binding, full genuine 
Morocco, red under gold edges, marbled end papers and special illustrations. 
Uhese are sold in single volumes or complete sets at $1.50 per volume net. 






Slip One 
In Your Pocket 


Send to us for sample pages and full list of standard authors. 


SS Eel 


Complete Catalogue of Bibles, Testaments, Prayer Books, 
Hymnals, Devotional and Miscellaneous Books on request 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS ?*te:/;,°" 381 Fourth Ave. 2s New York 
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A New Star in the Literary Firmamen: 


= 
—— 


GLORY OF THE PINES 


By William Chalmers Covert 


‘' One of those books which the Reader wants to 
Finish at a sitting 


4 


STORY of real life among the dangers and 
wonderful beauty of the forests of the North, 
nv wiiutan CHALMERS CoveR® and in the liberty and loneliness of wilderness 
iT - ~ toil where monotony and solitude tame strong men 


Several novelists have attempted to portray the lumberjack and the 
lumber regions, but their efforts have been far from satisfying to lum 
bermen wlio know the lumber camps and the sawmills so well. How 
ever, there has been progress; and “Glory of the Pines,” by William 
Chalmers Covert, just published by the Westminster Press, of Phila 
delphia, eclipses any previous prose work in showing the lumberjack 
and his surroundings as they are-—American Lumberman. 


Illustrated, $1.25 net 
THE WESTMINSTER PRESS “s¢auarters:, PHILADELPHIA 


Witherspoon Building 
New York Chicage Cimcinnati Nashville St. Lowis San Francisco Portland, Ore. Pittsburgh 


“First Aid to the City Man.” 


—St. Paul Pioneer Press. 


The Commuter’s Garden 


Edited by W. B. HAYWARD 


‘‘Just the thing.’’—Pittsburgh Gazette Times. 

‘*A comprehensive manual.’’—Philadelphia North American. 

‘‘Has a literary flavor that will appeal.’’—Boston Herald. 

‘‘Rich in material for the garden loving.’’—Chicago Record-Herald. 

‘* Pleasant reading, too, for those with no gardens at all.’’—-New York Sun. 

‘‘A delightful book ; worth its modest price a good many times over.’’ 

—Living Age. 

16 Illustrations $1.00 net 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY, New York 
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THE YEAR’S TWO BIGGEST NOVELS 





AMERICAN NOVELIST 


THE TITAN 


THE GREATEST NOVEL OF AMERICAN 
BUSINESS LIFE EVER WRITTEN 


By THEODORE DREISER 


AUTHOR OF 
“SISTER CARRIE,"’ ‘JENNIE GERHARDT,"’ 
‘“THE FINANCIER,’' ETC 


{THE TITAN is the story of a Mirabeau of 
finance—a born leader, unquenchably desirous 
of the applause of both men and women, and 
uncannily endowed with the faculty for at 
tracting their loyalty. “Frank Cowperwood,” 
genius of finance, protagonist of great bust 
ness mergers, art patron and light-o-'love, is 
the incurable individualist who has been pro 
duced by the business conditions of the last 
two decades, a man we condemn, yet, for his 
hugeness, must admire. 


Cloth. 552 Pages. $1.40 Net. 





WILLIAM J. LOCKE’S 
GLORIOUS ROMANCE 


THE 
FORTUNATE 
YOUTH 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE BELOVED 
VACABOND,”’ “SEPTIMUS,”’ 
‘*STELLA MARIS,’’ ETC. 





“The whole story is as light, as joyous, as 
iridescent as a soap bubble; it glows, radiant 
with the very spirit of youth, of joy, and of 
adventure. But it has its philosophy, too. It 
is a charming tale, one that only Mr. Locke 
write.’-—New York Times. 


_“Mr. Locke has done, nothing since 

‘The Beloved Vagabond’ quite so ap- 

pealing and in every way charming 

as this story of the youth with The : 

Vision Splendid. It is a book full could 

of sunshine and color and uplift.”’— Eight Illustrations by Arthur I. Keller. 
The Book News Monthly. Cloth. $1.35 Net. 
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Robert Herrick’s 
CLARK’S FIELD 


Clark’s Field is the name of a piece of land, long 
idle, which brings great and sudden wealth to the sole 
owner, a young girl. Under the guardianship of a trust 
company this girl, Adelle Clark, is sent to a fashionable 
boarding school. She has no idea of the value of 
money, but quickly learns its power. After leaving 
boarding school she goes to Europe, where she spends 
recklessly and marries romantically. Disillusionment 
follows. Eventually she finds herself and breaks away 
from the slavery of her wealth. The story of her de- 
velopment is masterly and memorable. 






















$1.40 net. Postage extra. 


Leroy Scott's 
13 WASHINGTON SQ. 


summer in Europe, with all its attending expenses 
aaa ‘to keep up her social position,’ a passage 
engaged on a luxurious liner sailing the next day—the 
servants dismissed for the summer and the town house 
dismantled—and then the astounding news that her 
income has been cut off for the time being, and that 
she is practically penniless—this is the predicament in 
which Mrs. De Peyster, of 13 Washington Square, finds 
herself. How she solves her difficulties is told in 
rollicking fashion in this entertaining story. 


Illustrated. $1.35 net. 





Postage extra. 


Phyllis Bottome’s 
BROKEN MUSIC 


A colorful, lively novel of the cliques and claques of 
modern musical Paris. The multiple charms of the 
siren city, her blinding glitter, her alluring gentleness, 
are displayed like a cinematograph in the pages of the 
story. The plot deals with the experiences of a young 
musician who comes to Paris from the country. The 
conversation is keen and witty and the characterization 
extraordinarily sharp and vigorous. 

















$1.35 net. Postage extra. 
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